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good school administration 


PREFACE 


This is a book on the job of the school superintendent, with some 
attention given to the duties of the school principal and school board 
members. It does not presume to replace the many excellent standard 
works on educational administration. It seeks rather to suggest various 
practical ways in which different phases of the job may be carried out. 
It is designed to help the administrator in his continual hunt for the 
initial ideas which he must develop into detailed techniques and policies 
for his particular community. It is also planned as an aid to prospective 
superintendents and principals, teachers, patrons, board members, and 
all other citizens who need to understand and participate in the task of 
administering the schools. 

The unprecedented increases in expenditures on public education since 
World War II do not merely reflect the increased birth rate and the 
stoppage of school construction during the conflict. They are one more 
exemplification that no nation places more faith in and responsibilities 
upon its educational system than does the United States of America. 

The tradition of free public education in our country was established 
not through chance or for the sake of convenience, but to ensure the 
stability of one of the cornerstones—a basic essential —of democracy. The 
term "education for democracy" has been so loosely used as to gain 
numerous connotations, but the fact remains that general education is 
an absolute “must” to achievement of the democratic idea. In a nation in 
which the people are free to make their own choices in their own affairs 
and where the people participate in the determination of public policy, 
the quality of the public education is a crucial matter. A nation which 
places on its people the responsibility for seeing that human welfare is 
primary in every relationship of life must also help them to develop the 
ability to participate most effectively. The school is an important agency 
in this development. 

The author is indebted to professors of education who taught him, to 
the standard works mentioned above, to fellow administrators and 
teachers, and to members of classes in school administration for whom 
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he served as instructor at the State College of Washington. A special 
word of thanks goes to Stephen Zonitch of Filmfax Productions, who 
created the art work for the chapter openings. 

Sincere words of appreciation go to my wife, Louise, and our children 
for their patience and consideration during the time the book was being 
written. My apologies also go to them for the many hours spent writing 
which might otherwise have been devoted to family recreation and en- 
joyment. 


ALBERT L. AYARS 
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PART ONE 


T he Story of School Administration 


Getting the Job 


Education in America is big and important business. About 40 million 
pupils are enrolled in our elementary and secondary schools. These schools 
employ some 1% million people. Our system of education for the masses is 
essential to popular government. It ensures to every person a chance to 
develop what talents he possesses. It has contributed to our achievement of 
the highest standard of living in the world. Our progress has been and will 
be in step with our ever-improving standards of education.* Educators face 
a sobering responsibility. 


THE PLACE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


In light of the high purposes assigned to our educational system, the 
superintendent’s position in the school takes on added meaning. The admin- 
istrator, of course, cannot spend his time floating in philosophical clouds, 
for he faces plugged sewer lines, balky stokers, persistent furniture sales- 
men, leaky roofs, midnight budget meetings, and Johnny’s outraged mother 
as a part of his routine. His treatment of these mundane problems will, how- 
ever, be affected by his basic concept of his reason for being. The innumer- 
able details have to be decided in terms of long-range educational objectives; 
therefore, the superintendent must be able to rise above the daily routine 

* Education in America (filmstrip), New York, Museum Extension Service. 
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to a height where he can see the relationship between the parts and the 
whole. Furthermore, with the fundamental purposes of the school in mind, 
administration ceases to be viewed as an end in itself; concern for primary 
goals outweighs the narrow, dead-end involvement in mechanics and details, 
The superintendent should be an educational leader concerned with the 
social, moral, mental, Spiritual, and physical development of boys and girls, 
contributing to the establishment of conditions which will promote this end. 
Men and women with the necessary qualities of personality, character, 
and training will find large personal rewards in a superintendency. 
The person who aspires to a superintendency should make a thorough 
self-analysis of his Strengths and weaknesses and plan to make every 
effort to develop and sell his strong points and, if possible, to eliminate 
his weaknesses. 


PREPARATION 


This implies the necessity of looking first at desirable preparatory steps. 
Since most persons embarking upon an administrative career secure their 
first superintendency in a relatively small community, it is with the small- 
town superintendency in mind that the author outlines desirable steps in 
preparation. 

Secure Broad Training. The communicative skills, the social sciences, and 
the arts should receive concentrated attention. The school executive finds 


administrators, Interdisciplinary approaches are being developed in further- 
ing administrators’ general education and bringing new light to the solution 
of professional problems. Interdisciplinary workshops and seminars, broad- 
ened programs of study, graduate fellowships in problem areas as opposed 
to specific departmental fields, and cooperative Programs in educational 
administration all hold promise. 

Secure Varied Experience, Follow, for just one day, a superintendent of 
schools on the job and you'll find that the basic material with which he 
works is people—boys and girls, teachers, fellow administrators, janitors, 
fathers and mothers, One of his most valuable assets is an understanding of 
people in all walks of life (not to mention faith in people, which is also 
basic). To develop this understanding, there is no substitute for experience. 
A summer job on the railroad sections crew, in a department store, or on 
the crew of an ocean liner can contribute much to one’s preparation for a 
superintendency. 
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Make a Careful Study of Child Development and Psychology. Though it 
may sound trite, the basic aim of the schools is to help children and 
youth become more eflective persons. The superintendent of schools is at 
a distinct disadvantage if he does not understand how children learn, 
develop, and grow. Such an understanding implements the provisions for 
optimum educational opportunities for pupils of all levels of ability and 
aptitudes. 

Study Community Structure and Social Relationships. Success in school 
administration requires skill in utilizing resources of the community. The 
active cooperation of citizens must be enlisted to develop and maintain a 
successful school program. To draw effectively upon community councils, 
PTA’s, advisory groups, and civic clubs requires an understanding of group 
processes and community and human relations. The superintendent, there- 
fore, finds practical application for the findings of sociology, political 
science, philosophy, and economics. He also finds practical application 
for the skills he acquires through experience in group activities of various 
kinds. The potential superintendent should take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to work with people and learn of the problems and needs of the 
community. 

Be a Good Teacher. The prospective administrator ordinarily should have 
several years of experience as a teacher. He should not look upon teaching 
as marking time awaiting an administrative opportunity. With this attitude 
the administrative opportunity may never come. Rather, the prospective 
administrator should thoroughly master the art and science of teaching and 
develop a practical understanding of the problems and techniques of teach- 
ing and learning. These understandings will prove of immeasurable value 
when he assumes his new role of leadership. He is thus enabled to contribute 
serviceably to the improvement of instruction and commands fespect not 
only as an administrator but as a capable fellow teacher. 

Gain an Understanding of the Entire School Program. Too many teachers 
put in their day's work week after week without attempting to learn what 
takes place on other levels and in other departments. Teachers have many 
opportunities to learn from their fellow teachers. The prospective adminis- 
trator should observe teaching at all levels, become acquainted with the 
varying techniques and content, and learn to know the children at different 
age and grade levels. Many superintendents have had preparation for and 
their teaching experience on the secondary level. An understanding of the 
elementary program (as well as the secondary) is essential. 

Observe and Learn from Other Administrators, The teacher who aspires 
to administration has an excellent opportunity to observe administrative 
practices in his own school. It is profitable to carry a little notebook in 
which to jot notes on especially successful (and on some unsuccessful) 
administrative practices and techniques observed. Much can be learned 
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from talking with capable administrators, who ordinarily are very willing to 
share the profits of their experience. 

Take Extensive Graduate Work. The course requirements leading to 
certification as an administrator are well outlined in most states. To be 
adequately prepared it is well to go beyond the requirements, constantly 
seeking the advice of successful administrators and college personnel quali- 
fied to guide one's preparation. More and more, advanced degrees are 
coming to be looked upon as a requirement for consideration for the better 
administrative posts. One needs to be well grounded in the general princi- 
ples of administration and to develop a sound basic educational and admin- 
istrative philosophy. Classes in plant management, school finance, personnel 
management, and public relations all have their place in one's preparation. 
Much more needs to be learned in these fields from experienced adminis- 
trators and, more specifically, on the job. The financial phase of school 
operation is intricate and detailed, and every learning opportunity in this 
area should be exploited. 


APPLYING 


Thorough preparation is a long first step toward getting the job. Most 
prospective superintendents, in completing their preparation, will have had 
experience as a teacher and principal and will have come to pretty well 
"know the ropes" in regard to securing a position. At the risk of boring 
Some readers, here are a few general hints: 

learning of the Vacancy. It is true that many superintendents have 
secured positions by moving up within the system, through invitation of a 
neighboring school System where their work was known, or through seeking 
an interview as a result of "grapevine" information that a vacancy existed. 
The vast majority of positions, however, are secured with the help of a 
placement agency. It is well to enroll in one's college placement bureau and 
to keep one's credentials up to date. There are also many dependable 
commercial teacher placement agencies, and through enrollment in one or 
two of these the candidate increases his chances of learning of the vacancies 
and of being considered for a position. 

The Application Letter. As soon as the candidate has been authentically 
informed of a superintendency vacancy he may write a brief and concise 
letter of application to the board and have his credentials forwarded. A 
carefully prepared data sheet listing training, experience, health, and marital 
status, and names and addresses of references may accompany the letter. 
How much to do beyond this will depend upon the conditions in each local 
situation. The candidate should not let his application be overlooked; and 
in some instances is it advisable that he call the board chairman or write to 
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all members of the board, or get others to write in his behalf. His 
aggressiveness must be tempered with good judgment, for he does not wish 
to attract notice to the extent of being obnoxious. When one young principal 
applied in writing for his first superintendency, he received no response; 
so he called the board secretary to ask if he could appear before the board 
for a personal interview. He was courteously informed that the board had 
not seriously considered his application because of his youth, and that the 
board had no objection to talking with him but that the expense of the trip 
would likely be wasted, since the board had decided to select an experienced 
superintendent. He went and was hired. In that situation, it paid to be 
aggressive. 

The ethics of the profession demand that an administrative candidate 
should not make application unless a vacancy definitely exists. There is no 
place for “shopping around” for superintendencies. It is generally wise to 
talk with the incumbent before making application. In this way the ap- 
plicant finds out for sure if a vacancy will actually arise, and may get 
helpful hints which will enhance his chances of securing the position. 

The Interview Application. Almost without exception, school boards reach 
decisions on superintendency appointments only after a personal interview 
with the applicant. Therefore, one fundamental aim of the written applica- 
tion and the telephone call should be to secure a personal appearance before 
the board. Since many persons are apt to be applying, the applicant must, 
in his interview, make the members aware of his strengths and accomplish- 
ments in a way that is not boring or stereotyped. 

Here are a few suggestions about the appearance before the board: 


1. Look your best. This may sound trite, but it is well to remember that, 
in closely contested appointments, matters of appropriate dress and groom- 
ing have been the deciding factors. 

2. Be prepared to sell yourself. Plan what you are going to say. Find 
out in advance from your placement bureau, or through inquiries in the 
community, what the special problems and objectives of the board are and 
have been. In this way you will be able to plan some of your remarks to 
apply to subjects which concern your listeners (the board members) most. 

3. Be on time. 

4. Don’t talk yourself out of a job. It is best to leave as soon as a reason- 
able amount of time has been spent in discussion and you can leave 
gracefully. 

5. Don't make rash promises as to what you'll do for the school. 

6. Don't underbid or *knock" competitors. 

7. Leave after the interview. At the conclusion of the interview, it is 
unwise to “wait around” for the board decision unless asked to do so. Let 
them know where you can be contacted and leave. 
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ACCEPTING THE APPOINTMENT 


When the board informs the candidate that he has been selected for the 
position, he should either accept or refuse with as little delay as possible. 
If he accepts, he should be a candidate for no other position. It is unethical 
to sign a contract and then start looking for another position, in the hope 
of bettering oneself while hanging on to security. The board of education 
deserves better treatment than this. 

Prior to the actual acceptance of the position, it is well to have reached 
an understanding on several matters, including the function of the superin- 
tendent in hiring school personnel, the relation of the board to faculty 
members, the relation of the board to the superintendent, board rules and 
regulations, and salary. Many later misunderstandings can thus be avoided. 
In the chapter on school board relations these matters will be dealt with 
in detail. 


WHICH ROUTE TO TAKE 


Does an ambitious young administrative prospect have a better chance 
for the future by starting as a superintendent in a small community? Or 
is it better to accept a staff administrative post in a large-city system, hoping 
for advancements within the system as time goes by? There is no full 
answer, and there is not likely to be. 

We can all point to large-city superintendents whose first superintendency 
was in a small community. We can point to others whose first superin- 
tendencies were of the large system, through whose ranks they had come up. 

Undoubtedly there is more chance to become “lost in the shuffle” in a 
large-city system. Also the small community probably lends more oppor- 
tunities for leadership experience. The superintendent of schools is an im- 
portant person in any community. He has many opportunities to accept 
leadership responsibility in civic groups, local improvement associations, 
church activities, and many other community affairs. The same man as a 
minor staff officer in a large-city system would not be looked upon as such 
a key individual and therefore might not be presented with so many 
opportunities. 

There has been a tendency over past decades for Americans to migrate 
toward the large cities. This tends to drain talent from the rural areas. The 
talented young administrator who accepts a position in a small community 
can feel, therefore, that he is helping to meet one of America’s needs. He 
may also find ready recognition because some of his natural competitors 
have joined the urban migration. 

There has also been a feeling among school people that the measure of 
success in school administration is the size of the system one administers. 
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But, in recent years, many talented administrators have come to the con- 
clusion that they would rather stay in a small system. One reason for this 
is that in a small system the relation between cause and effect are much 
more easily observed. The results of effort can be seen within a reasonable 
time. In a large, metropolitan system change takes place slowly. For these 
reasons recognition in the field of curriculum improvement has often gone 
to the smaller systems. This has made them more attractive. Also the pay 
scale in many medium-sized systems, particularly in suburban communities, 
is quite comparable to that of the large cities. Many of the nation's most 
competent superintendents are not in large cities and do not want to be. 

This does not mean that large-city superintendencies are no longer 
attractive. They are and, when they open, applicants are plentiful. Many 
times such vacancies are filled by outstanding superintendents of suburban 
districts or smaller cities over the country. Many times they are filled by 
assistant superintendents or other staff members within the system. Which 
is most likely is difficult to say. 

The young administrator whose ultimate aim is to become a superin- 
tendent of a large school system may well think twice before accepting a 
position in the very smallest systems. Ordinarily the superintendent of a 
system of 200 pupils and 15 teachers is not apt to be considered for the 
superintendency of a system of 4,000 pupils and 200 teachers. And if 
opportunities for advancement from the tiny system do not come soon, 
there is a tendency for the superintendent to become stamped as a “small- 
school man,” and it may be difficult for him to get the position he seeks. 
It is generally better for him not to stay in the small system too long even 
if he has to advance by relatively short steps. Of course, there is always 
the possibility the superintendent of such a system may become attached 
to the community and not want to move. In this case, he has no advance- 
ment worries. After successful service as a teacher and then as principal 
many young men and women are able to get their first superintendencies 
in systems of 1,000 or more pupils. With reasonable success, courage, and 
initiative one can advance from a position of this size to a large-community 


system. 


TO RETURN OR NOT TO RETURN 


Should a person who was very popular in a community as a teacher or 
principal, but who left to accept a position in another community, return 
as a superintendent? This is a question many capable young administrators 
must answer for themselves. Many times a young teacher or principal 
becomes so popular in a community that, even though he has left, he is 
given the call as soon as the superintendency opens. Generally such a 
person has been somewhat idealized in the minds of the people. They can 
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envision how wonderful their school system will be with him at the helm. 
Many times it works out that the administrator would have been better off 
to leave the vision unmarred and practice his profession elsewhere. No one 
can live up to a “miracle-man” image. As a superintendent in the com- 
munity he has decisions to make which affect everyone. He has to establish 
some rules and regulations. He steps on some people's toes. He can no 
longer be the same person in every way whom the people knew previously 
and whose personality they have gilded through imagination. The nature 
of his responsibilities changes his relationship to the people. A natural 
reaction on the part of many people is that the "position has gone to his 
head." He's “not like he used to be." He's gone “snooty.” It does not always 
work out that way, of course. But in too many instances the returning idol 
reaps criticism and ulcers for his efforts. 

There are no hard and fast rules regarding where and where not to accept 
a position. There are many exceptions to any point made in the foregoing 
paragraphs. They do, however, include items the young administrator will 
wish to consider and investigate. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Starting the Job 


The newly appointed superintendent ordinarily assumes his official duties 
the first day of the fiscal year, which is quite commonly July 1. The appoint- 
ment usually is made at least six weeks before this. During the period 
between election and official assumption of duties, the superintendent-elect 
should consult with the retiring superintendent and arrange to make the 
transition as smooth as possible. What responsibilities the superintendent- 
elect assumes will depend upon how much the retiring superintendent wishes 
and will be allowed to retain and how much the board wishes the superin- 
tendent-elect to assume. Sometimes the retiring superintendent and the 
board enjoy a harmonious relationship, and sometimes they definitely do 
not. The newcomer will be wise to study the situation thoroughly and temper 
all actions with good judgment. 

Certainly it is well to reach an understanding as to who will take the 
responsibility for: 


Purchasing textbooks, supplies, and equipment 
Hiring needed teachers or maintenance and custodial help 
Selecting new administrative personnel 
Completing year-end reports (some of which sometimes cannot be com- 
pleted until the fiscal year has ended) 
13 
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Regardless of whether paid or not, the superintendent-elect must take 
care of important responsibilities which should not be deferred until he 
assumes office. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 


If possible, the superintendent-elect should visit classes and get 
acquainted with teachers and students before school closes in the spring. 
Much insecurity on the part of teachers can be dispelled through a short 
congenial chat. In larger systems, such discussion will probably have to be 
with groups. 

The cooperation of returning staff members is a great asset to the incom- 
ing administrator. That cooperation is likely to be achieved if the persons 
concerned feel secure and confident in the new administration. Some prog- 
ress can usually be made toward these goals if the new superintendent 
conveys his sincere desire to: 


1. Work as a partner, not as a dictator, with his staff to ensure continued 
School improvement. 

2. Bring about that improvement gradually as a result of group thinking. 

3. Retain and continue to develop good practices previously adopted. 
Those persons staying in the system are identified with some of the things 
which have been done. It does not promote a feeling of security to leave 
the impression that you plan to upset everything as they have known it. 

4. Be guided by a sound, practical philosophy of education. It is well 
to let one's fundamental beliefs be known to the staff. In this way unfounded 
rumors and misgivings are often allayed. 


RELATIONS WITH THE OUTGOING SUPERINTENDENT 


Relations with the retiring superintendent should be as harmonious as 
possible. He should at all times be treated with respect and consideration. 
He can, through a cooperative attitude, make the new administrator's job 
much easier than it might otherwise be. 

Regardless of conditions under which the previous superintendent is 
leaving and regardless of how good or bad he has been, the newcomer will 
be wise not to berate him. Depreciating the efforts of a predecessor can 
only have the effect of depreciating one's own efforts. If the newcomer 
makes the efforts of the predecessor look good and his own prove to be 
even better, then he indeed must be good in the eyes of the constituents. If, 
on the other hand, he belittles the efforts of a predecessor and proves to be 
only a little better himself, then he must not be very good either. In other 
words, it is much more to one's credit to improve on excellence than to 
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improve on mediocrity or failure. Certainly, there are few benefits to be 
derived from criticizing a predecessor. 

The newcomer will do well to ask the retiring superintendent to discuss 
all important details of the school operation and to give such advice as he 
is willing to give. His acquaintance with the school, the board, the staff, 
and the community equips him to pass on valuable information. 


THE SUMMER'S WORK 


The incoming superintendent has a busy summer ahead of him, and he 
should get settled in the community as soon as possible. Several items, 
besides establishing his home, to which he must give his attention before 
the opening day of school, but which will be treated in more detail in later 
chapters, are: 


1. Establishing proper relations with the board. This includes reaching 
complete understanding on administrative powers delegated and establish- 
ing the routine of board and superintendent dealings. 

2. Purchasing supplies. 

3. Supervising summer maintenance and construction. 

4. Arranging class programs. 

5. Completing the hiring of personnel. 

6. Outlining the coming year's calendar. 

7. Arranging teachers' preschool orientation and planning meetings. 

8. Setting up bus routes. 

9. Planning pupil registration. 

10. Preparing teachers’ guides and routine directions. 

11. Setting up athletic schedules, assembly programs, and other impor- 
tant student activities for the year. 

12. Establishing community relationships, such as civic, social, and rec- 
reational club affiliation and church membership. Selection of a bank, a 
doctor, a dentist, and trading establishments is a necessary part of com- 
munity adjustment. Meeting recognized leaders of the city and school dis- 
trict is a part of good practice. 


Some of these duties may already have been performed. Some will be 
delegated to other administrators, depending upon the size and organization 
of the school system. 

The new superintendent is faced with innumerable problems and has to 
establish a complex set of relationships. He can ruin his relations with the 
board through an obviously unwise decision or unauthorized assumption of 
authority before understanding is thoroughly established. He must develop 
a clear understanding of his functions and powers. He can ruin his com- 
munity relationships through accepting unwise affiliations or violating the 
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community's mores. He will do well to work hard and think out his moves — 


carefully. 


THE BROAD FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


In most states, the superintendent of schools has few statutory powers. 
Most of his authority is delegated by the board of education. Therefore, the 
powers he enjoys are somewhat dependent upon his own qualities of diplo- 
macy and persuasion. Over the years, certain responsibilities have custom- 
arily come to be delegated to him. The general functions of the 
superintendent may be divided in various ways. Regardless of textbook 
divisions, they are overlapping and intermingled in actual practice. Rather 
arbitrarily, they may be divided into six areas: 

1. Making plans. The superintendent makes plans in numerous areas. 
It is his obligation to plan for curriculum development, for a physical plant 
to accommodate the program, for budgetary expenditures, for pupil trans- 
portation, and for personnel to meet the needs without exceeding the budget. 
He has the help of the faculty in much of this planning, and the plans are 
subject to board approval. 

2. Establishing the organization and policies. Organization is vitally 
important in two specific areas: (a) types of school units and services 
involving such decisions as those regarding grade groups (e.g., 8-4 or 6-6 
or 6-3-3 organization), etc., and (5) staff relationships or the organization 
through which the work of the school is performed (involves clarification 
of duties, responsibilities, and lines of authority). In a smoothly operating 
School system, the imposition of a decision by one person upon another 
should not have to occur. Team decisions are possible and practical. 

The superintendent needs to survey all aspects of his school's operation 
and adopt policies which are consistent and fair to all and which will bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number. Typical of the areas in which 
policies must be adopted are public relations, salary schedules, community 
use of buildings, entrance age of school children, and frequency of school- 
bus stops. The board, legally, is the policy-making body, and all policies 
are subject to its approval. In actual practice, most boards prefer to pass 
on only the major policies, leaving most decisions to the superintendent, 
who generally formulates them with the help of his fellow workers. 

3. Implementing instruction. The reason for the school’s existence is in- 
struction, and provision for instruction is the superintendent's most impor- 
tant function and responsibility. Supporting functions include: (a)auxiliary 
services, such as the school health service, cafeteria service, and transporta- 
tion system; (5) business duties, such as coordination of supply orders, pur- 
chase and delivery of materials, budgeting funds, meeting payrolls an 
provision for and maintenance of plants; and (c) personnel administration. 


| 
| 
| 
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The last of these, personnel administration, is probably the key support- 
ing function. The efficient operation of a school is dependent upon people’s 
working harmoniously together. The superintendent must select these peo- 
ple, and arrange for their compensation, in-service development, promotion, 
retirement, transfer and general supervision, or dismissal. Carrying out these 
tasks constitutes personnel administration. 

4. Executing plans and policies. Efficient administration demands that 
the policies and plans adopted or approved by the board, or by the superin- 
tendent with the board’s permission, be properly executed. He works with 
the staff in making plans become reality and in giving practical application 
to policies. This involves coordination and direction. Regardless of how 
good the plans, policies, organization, and personnel may be, coordination 
and direction of work undertaken is still necessary. Real leadership comes 
to bear in seeing that all resources, services, and personnel of the school 
are brought harmoniously and constructively to bear on the development of 
learners. Extensive and prudent delegation of responsibility is, of course, 
essential, 

5. Evaluation of plans and polices; giving information and advice. Adopt- 
ing a policy or executing a plan is only a part of the job of the superintendent 
and his staff. Policies and plans of human origin contain human weaknesses, 
and the superintendent must constantly check to see that they bring the 
anticipated results. He must therefore keep records and make reports, con- 
duct evaluative studies, promote a testing program, consult often with his 
administrative staff, keep a watchful eye on budget expenditures, work 
closely with lay groups, and keep alert to student and public opinion. To 
accomplish this and most other functions harmoniously, the superintendent 
must constantly provide information and advice relative to the school, its 
functioning, and its problems to staff members, the board, parents, and the 
general public. 

6. Altering plans and policies on the basis of evaluation. This function 
is virtually a repetition of the first point. After plans or policies are found, 
through evaluation, not to meet the need, the superintendent must put into 
effect plans and policies which will. 

Tt must be borne in mind in regard to all six general functions listed that 
their basic underlying purpose is to implement child development. 


SPECIFIC DUTIES 


The specific duties of the superintendent are legion. They are not pre- 
cisely the same in any two school systems. Here is a random listing of the 
typical ones: 


To hire or discharge personnel 
To furnish leadership for personnel and to delegate responsibility to them 
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To provide for the in-service development of the staff 

To plan for curriculum improvement 

To supervise all personnel, certificated and noncertificated 

To prepare the budget and plan salary schedules 

To purchase equipment and supplies 

To plan the plant 

To maintain the plant and equipment properly 

To provide transportation and plan bus routes 

To provide library facilities 

To maintain discipline 

To maintain high attendance 

To keep records and make reports 

To make the school calendar and schedule classes 

To provide recreational opportunities for teachers 

To supervise all classrooms 

To protect the physical welfare of pupils—safeguard health 

To take necessary precautions for prevention of fires and other catas- 
trophes 

To adopt a proper and adequate insurance program 

To supervise the hot-lunch program 

To serve as executive officer of the board of education 

To keep the board of education informed at all times 

To act as liaison between the board of education and the staff 

To advise the board on needed tax levies or bond issues 

To take the school district census 

To supervise district organization and consolidation 

To plan and carry out a program to keep the public informed andi 
to ascertain their needs and desires 

To carry out the provisions of the school laws of the state 

To measure and evaluate accomplishments 


How many of these duties he handles himself and how many he delegates 
to assistants is largely dependent upon his own wishes, the size of the system, 
and the nature of its organization. Regardless of size and whether he per- 
forms the function himself or delegates it, he is responsible to the board to 
see that it is performed. It must be emphasized that his handling of these 
responsibilities is subject to the desires of the board of education, which 
holds the statutory obligation for virtually all of them. 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR THE JOB 


A careful study of the listed duties of the superintendent will reveal that 
the effectiveness of his performance, with few exceptions, will depend upon 
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his success in getting others to perform well. While he is concerned with 
buildings and budgets, boilers and buses, he is basically the leader of an 
organization of human beings. The level and quality of cooperation which 
he is able to achieve will be the measure of his success and that of the 
school. 

Obviously it is important that the administrator develop a clear-cut con- 
cept of his relationship with other school personnel. He must adopt a plan 
for providing the type of atmosphere most conducive to good instruction. 
He must decide what type of administration will be most effective. In short, 
he must develop a philosophy of his job. 

While most superintendents subscribe to democratic principles, there are 
great variations in the ways in which principle is brought to bear upon prac- 
tice, There are differences in ability among administrators to utilize the 
ideas of the staff and to put cooperative planning into effect. Some adminis- 
trators fail to recognize that if teachers are to provide an atmosphere of 
democracy in the classroom, they need to experience it in their own staff 
relationships. Some superintendents tend to become autocratic in their 
administrations, others democratic. Actually, many superintendents are 
neither one nor the other but a combination of the two. And probably the 
most autocratic would not admit it even to himself. 

For the sake of contrast and clarity, some general characteristics of 
democratic and autocratic administration are listed below: 


Democratic Autocratic 


1. Decisions on basis of group think- 1. One-man decisions; offended at 


. "We" attitude; 


ing 


. Free expression and dissemination 


of information; helpful advice 


. Decentralization of authority; dele- 


gation of responsibility 


. Curriculum building by administra- 


tors, teachers, pupils, and lay peo- 
ple working together 


. Plant planning with help of teach- 


ers, pupils, and lay groups 


. Hiring done with help of staff; pro- 


motion within the ranks 


. Broad scope of activities and offer- 


ing 
staff members 
pushed to foreground 


. Growth of individuals the para- 


mount objective 


suggestions 


. Censorship; paternalism 


. Reins in one hand: 


a. Set rules of conduct 
b. Class schedules rigid 
c. Time taken up with routine 


. Curriculum developed by “experts” 


—handed down 


. Plant planning by administration, 


board, and experts 


. Hiring by superintendent; adminis- 


trative appointments from outside 


. Tendency for offering to broaden 


slowly 


. "I" attitude; publicity hogged 


. Smooth-running operation the para- 


mount objective 
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Obviously, there are advantages characteristic of each, as listed below: 


Democratic Autocratic 
1. Staff feeling of belonging—better 1. Expediency, dispatch, timesaving 
morale, security, and loyalty 
2. Several heads better than one: 2. Uniformity 
a. Decisions more sound 
b. Policy more generally under- 
stood and accepted 
c. Curriculum more adapted to 
needs 
3. Greater freedom; more individu- 3. Lack of floundering 
alized teaching 
4. More self-evaluation, in-service de- 4. Responsibility centralized and defi- 
velopment, leadership training; fruit- nite 
ful climate for the growth and 
development of individuals involved 
5. Better community understanding 5. Status quo easily maintained; long- 
range program can be set ‘ 
6. Methods used by administration set 6. Less frustration for those persons - 
example for classroom practice; not accustomed to accepting re- 
promotes national ideal of demo- sponsibility or exercising initiative 
cratic participation and functioning 


Obviously, such listings of characteristics and advantages are subject to 
challenge and debate at various points; and, as was implied above, it would 
probably be difficult to find one system which incorporates all the char- 
acteristics and advantages of either approach. The advantages, in the eyes 
of most school people, are heavily on the side of democratic administration. 

Many who adhere to the autocratic philosophy of administration contend 
that there are less strife and fewer conflicts in such a system. Ordinarily, 
however, there are undercurrents of opposition not immediately discernible 
on the surface which may eventually bring trouble. 

In a system which has been autocratically administered, democratic or- 
ganization and administration cannot be made to function smoothly over- 
night. It must be adopted gradually, with complete understanding on the 
part of those involved. One must bear in mind that staff members ordinarily 
will not be prepared to accept all the new responsibilities at once. 

There are superintendents who “talk” democratic administration and 
who, on the surface, appear to adhere to such practices but who actually 
manipulate staff members into making decisions desired by the boss. Such 
administrators usually are found out and end up in trouble. 

The present trend is for superintendents to delegate responsibility as 
widely as is consistent with efficiency and the willingness of the staff to 
accept it. Every community has the right to expect that the full talents and 
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powers of all staff members shall be unloosed for the general good. This in 
itself implies the necessity of democracy in administration. School admin- 
istrators over the country are showing increasing skill in instituting and 
utilizing cooperative procedures without sacrificing efficiency. 

In making decisions it is a policy of these democratic administrators to 
seek the opinions and reactions of those concerned. Teachers and other staff 
members participate in decision making. They advise, recommend, and 
suggest. On the other hand, to assume that each person in a school system 
could have equal say in all decisions is sheer folly. For example, in a sizable 
school system it would be impraċtical to have each prospective new staff 
member interviewed by the entire faculty. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
feasible and practical to have members participate in formation of policy 
and planning to the extent that the decisions made represent the point of 
view of the group and reflect consideration of its needs and problems. The 
superintendent should never bind his own hands to the extent that he cannot 
exert his leadership directly as well as through group action. Neither should 
he forget that he can never free himself of the obligation to see that all 
functions delegated by the board and the state are cared for properly. 


THE GROWTH OF THE POSITION 


The impressive array of responsibilities handled by the typical super- 
intendent is a development of only a little over a century. The position of 
superintendent did not even exist prior to 1837.* Before that time the 
administrative details of school operation were handled by the board. In 
some small communities the board still handles administrative duties as 
well as the usual policy-making functions. The new superintendent will do 
well to tread lightly lest he assume responsibilities which the board views as 
its own. Ordinarily, understandings on these matters can be reached at the 
time of hiring. 

The superintendent today who has adequate training and experience in 
finance, plant planning and maintenance, administration, and human rela- 
tions, as well as instruction techniques, generally finds the board eager to 
have him assume appropriate responsibility. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Running the Office 


The superintendent, ideally, is the mobilizer of staff and community poten- 
tial. He inspires each co-worker to assume his share of responsibility for 
school improvement. He leads in the creation and maintenance of an en- 
vironment favorable to learning. Mere office routine seems insignificant 
when compared with these exalted purposes. 

On the other hand, there is little disagreement that the smooth operation 
of the school system and effectiveness of the program of pupil learning and 
development are dependent in a great measure upon public respect for and 
cooperation with the administrative, teaching, and other personnel. Many 
of the most definite and lasting impressions of a school system are gleaned 
through visits to the administrative offices. 

For this reason and for others mentioned later, the new superintendent 
will be wise to organize his offices efficiently. 
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THE PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENT 


There should be a reception room for visitors. This area may be small, 
but it should be neatly kept, with chairs and well-chosen reading material 
available. Never should it be cluttered with unstored supplies or baskets 
and boxes containing "lost and found" articles. Its arrangement and fur- 
nishings should reflect the informality, warmth, and efficiency of the 
administration. 

The secretary’s desk is ordinarily situated in this outer office or reception 
room. While it adds formality and rigidity, a counter dividing her working 
area from the reception area is often essential to businesslike operation. 
The secretary should not be subjected, even at the risk of sacrificing a bit 
in atmosphere, to a situation in which students, salesmen, and others look 
over her shoulder or sit on her desk. 

The superintendent should have an inner office not shared by anyone. 
Shared offices lead to congestion and time wasted on others' concerns, In 
his office the superintendent should have chairs for visitors, bookcases, his 
telephone, necessary filing cabinets, a worktable, and his desk. The desk 
should be placed so that visitors will logically sit across the desk from him 
and so that they cannot easily come into direct contact with him. It is well 
that the secretary be able to see into his office, Glass door panels or à 
window are sometimes installed to make this possible. These precautions 
may seem superfluous, but the superintendent should never place his repu- 
tation in jeopardy through an office arrangement which would tend to give 
credence to false accusations of improprieties. Superintendents have been 
“framed.” The desk placement described also tends to discourage physical 
violence on the part of an irate visitor. This possibility seems remote. Never- 
theless, more than one superintendent has carried a “shiner” as a result of 
an unpleasant interview, and there is no excuse for an arrangement which 
will encourage such acts of aggression. 


THE SECRETARY 


In some smaller districts, the board may be reluctant to provide the 
Superintendent a secretary, but ordinarily will see the necessity when brought 
to understand the amount of time which must be spent in clerical routine, 
much more economically performed by a secretary than by a relatively 
high paid administrator who needs to devote the time to other matters. 

One cannot overemphasize the importance of the school secretary. Not 
only can a skilled office worker do the clerical work more efficiently than 4 
Person untrained in the field, but she frees the administrator to devote his 
energies to the more strictly professional functions of administration and 
supervision. The secretary’s efficiency is increased materially if she is care- 
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fully oriented in her duties. She should be informed regarding the principles 
and practices of organization of the system. She should know why and how 
various programs operate. The superintendent should plan carefully with 
her so that her duties and responsibilities are performed efficiently and in 
full accord with the educational and public relations objectives of the school. 
Some systems provide secretaries with a handbook. This can be very helpful. 
Since there are some duties to be performed daily, some weekly, some 
monthly, and others at more and less frequent intervals, a suggested work 
schedule is also desirable. Such a schedule should result from a cooperative 
analysis and classification of the secretarial and clerical duties and their 
frequency of occurrence. 

A part of the orientation of a new secretary is her introduction to prin- 
cipals, teachers, janitors, parents, and others with whom she will deal. This 
affords an opportunity to relate her work to that of others and to make 
clear the important role she plays in the school's operation. Care in her 
introduction to these people can help to develop a wholesome working 
relationship between her and other personnel. It can also implement the 
development of the secretary's pride in her work, sense of belonging, and 
sense of devotion to the important educational purposes of the school. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The superintendent's office is the nerve center for the school district. 
Many files and records must be kept there. Included among materials which 
should ordinarily be available are: payroll data, budget records, files of 
bills, and other financial records, teacher credentials and records, teachers' 
contracts, applications for positions, book lists, equipment lists, class sched- 
ules, attendance records, library lists, catalogs, inventories of equipment, 
minutes of board meetings, data on former teachers and other employees, 
building blueprints, bus-route records, complaint files, annual report files, 
and correspondence files. This is only a partial list of records which must 
be immediately available. In smaller districts, the superintendent may also 
keep athletic records, pupil folders, class lists, promotion lists, assembly 
data, test results, fire-drill records, and many others. 

It is obvious that filing cabinets are necessary. A vault or other fireproof 
storage room is needed. Typewriters, mimeograph machines, ditto machines, 
and dictaphones are now standard equipment. Systematic filing and storage 
and workable equipment are essentials. 


HOW ELABORATE THE OFFICE 


While the superintendent's office should be neat, attractive, and business- 
like, a word of caution should be uttered relative to the degree of luxury 
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incorporated. The public is very much aware that taxes pay for school 
plants. Many superintendents have brought criticism upon themselves 
through installation of overstuffed furniture, expensive drapes, or other 
such items. A young superintendent in one school district was urged by 
the board to purchase new office furniture and equipment and to completely 
modernize his well-kept but meagerly appointed office. At the time, the 
district was promoting a special levy to provide much-needed classrooms. 
The answer was that he would be happy to do this at such time as every 
pupil was housed in an adequate classroom. Word of the retort was carried 
to other people of the community and the superintendent received several 
commendations for his stand. Whether or not this helped to secure approval 
for the levy, which passed overwhelmingly, one cannot say. At least, it did 
not hinder. 


RECEIVING CALLS AND VISITORS 


The superintendent of schools, though he is a professional man and 
heads one of the big businesses of any community, should always remember 
that he is a public servant. He must therefore be available to the school 
patrons. Particularly in small communities, the average person is not in the 
habit of making business and professional appointments other than for 
dental and medical service. Patrons can become greatly irritated if required 
to make an appointment to see the superintendent. One well-known super- 
intendent in a sizable community lost his job, and one contributing factor 
was said to have been his newly instituted System of requiring persons to 
make an appointment to confer with him. In large communities, a system 
of appointments and announced office hours may work out very well. Cer- 
tainly, in any district it could contribute to efficiency. This is an area, how- 
ever, in which it is probably well to sacrifice a bit in efficiency for the sake 
of public satisfaction. 

The manner in which visitors are treated is very important to the school’s 
Public relations. The secretary should be pleasant and businesslike in her 
reception of each guest. Never should she fail to welcome him and to 
inquire how she can be of service. 


It is good to have the Secretary get each guest's name and, when tactfully 


Many contacts with the 
by a caller should reflect 
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intendent prepared cards to be placed by each phone giving suggestions 
for handling calls. The regular procedure was to respond to calls in this 
manner: *Good morning (or afternoon), superintendent's office (or indi- 
vidual school name), Miss Jones speaking. May I help you?" Thus the 
stage was set. The caller was saved the bother of asking if he had the proper 
number and to whom he was speaking. Also, the school's representative 
at the other end of the line had already demonstrated a helpful attitude 
and a concern for his problem. Graceful conclusion of telephone calls is 
also important. The person calling the school should be made to feel that 
the conversation is properly terminated. A word of courteous appreciation 
such as, “Thank you for the information, Mr. Brown—good-by,” is appro- 
priate. The receiver should be replaced in a respectful manner. 


COMPLAINTS 


If the superintendent ever lived who did not receive some complaints, 
his prospects for eternity should indeed be bright. The manner in which 
such complaints are received and handled is vitally important to the har- 
mony of the district. On many occasions, serious concern for a visitor's 
problem transforms a critic into a supporter. 

It is well for the superintendent to greet guests cheerfully and with a 
quiet friendliness in his demeanor. On some occasions, the guest may be 
irate and noisy in his remarks. An unruffled, businesslike, quietly confident 
reception on the part of the superintendent often tends to bring a similar 
response from the visitor. 

One superintendent of long experience had a very practical suggestion 
for handling complaints. Whenever an irate visitor came in, this superin- 
tendent received him in the manner approved above, but he also would 
take from his desk a pad on which he would write notes as the conversation 
went along. This note-taking technique works magic in many instances. 
Many times persons in an emotional state tend to make extravagant claims 
and charges. Faced with a calm, inquiring superintendent who says, *Now, 
what was that? I want to get the details correctly," the man who came in 
claiming the school bus driver went past his house a quarter of a mile before 
letting off his little son may change the distance to 150 feet. The fact that 
notes are being taken has a distinctly sobering and calming effect. It is also 
good business, for the notes often come in handy in solving the problem. 
They also serve as a record which may be used in avoiding future trouble. 


KEEPING RECORDS 


This chapter should not close without a reemphasis of the importance 
of keeping systematic, accurate records. Among the “musts” in record keep- 
ing are the following: 
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1. Complete pupil records, including data on birth date, dates of at- 
tendance, scholarship, credits earned, parents’ names, personality, guidance, 
health, deportment, and test results. These records should be kept in a 
fireproof vault or duplicates maintained in a separate building. 

2, Graduation records (with proper spelling of names). An accurate list 
of prospective graduates each year is essential. It is well to have name spell- 
ing approved by the students before they are placed on diplomas. 

3. Financial records, including copies of annual and monthly reports, 
bills paid and unpaid, payrolls, student activities financial reports, and 
lunchroom records. 

4. Teachers’ records. Complete records of teachers’ appointments, effi- 
ciency, community participation, extracurricular work, salaries, subjects 
taught, and general ratings should be kept for future reference. The super- 
intendent is constantly called upon to recommend former teachers. A 
filing-card system may be set up on which to keep such records. 

5. Supply records. Accurate records are essential in conserving and 
purchasing supplies in a businesslike manner. This will be dealt with in 
more detail in another chapter. 

6. Book records. Accurate lists of library and textbooks are needed. 
These records can be kept on card files. A mimeographed list of textbooks 
in use, including names of the author and publisher, publication date, date 
of adoption, and the classes in which each book is used, should be made 
up each year to be available to persons inquiring about textbooks. It places 
the superintendent in a favorable light to have this information at his 
finger tips. 


HANDLING MONEY 


There are various funds to be handled in a school system. Such funds 
should be carefully receipted and accurately accounted for. The super- 
intendent should never be put in a position in which he can be accused of 
appropriating funds. Tickets, receipts, and cash should generally be counted 


by two people. The superintendent would do well to delegate responsibilities 
in this category. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Getting Ready 
For the Year 


Planning for the opening of the new school year requires considerable time 
on the part of a superintendent. Some of the important duties to which he 
must give his attention have been previously listed. A more detailed descrip- 
tion of matters Pertaining to starting school now seems in order. The total 
amount of time needed varies markedly in different situations. For example, 
a new superintendent may have to burn more midnight oil preparing for 
School opening than would a returning one. Also, many of the responsi- 
bilities described in this chapter may be delegated to principals and others, 
particularly in larger Systems. In smaller systems, the superintendent may 
actually serve as school principal. The points presented here may therefore 
be applicable to both superintendents and principals, 


PLANNING AT THE CLOSE OF THE PRECEDING YEAR 
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tions. Substitute teachers may be hired. The preschool orientation sessions 
may be planned. Teachers, janitors, and other staff members may submit 
supply requisitions (Chapter 10). Fuel may be contracted for, perhaps at 
a more economical rate then than in the fall. Book selection committees 
may function, and textbooks and supplementary material may be ordered. 
Provision can well be made for the purchase of new equipment and replace- 
ments for old and outmoded furniture. Various phases of pupil accounting 
may be attended to. Tentative class rolls may be made. Pupils can be 
informed of room and teacher assignments. Kindergarten and first-grade 
children may be enrolled. These and other important phases of planning 
for the fall opening of school may well be attended to. The new admin- 
istrator will, of course, have to spend some time becoming familiar with the 
preparations completed by his predecessor. 

The remainder of the chapter will be devoted to a more complete listing 
of important matters which should receive attention in preparation for, and 
early in, the school year. Additional details on many of these matters are 
included in later chapters. It may be useful to the beginning superintendent 
to mimeograph reminder lists of preparations to be made for the year. 
Copies of the lists may be put into the hands of those responsible for par- 
ticular tasks in order to check more efficiently when the duties have been 
performed. To make the suggestions here more readily adaptable for use in 
such lists, they have been divided into the following categories: the Instruc- 
tional Program, the Physical Plant, Records and Reports, Forms and 
Guides, Transportation, Insurance, Public Announcements, Orienting Per- 
sonnel, and Off to a Good Start. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


Teachers Hired and Assigned (see Chapter 7). One of the most im- 
portant preparational steps is the hiring of teachers. The selection ideally 
is based on carefully and cooperatively planned specifications. Each teacher 
should be hired with the definite assignment in mind for which his capa- 
bilities best fit him. Although reassignments may have to be made, it is 
recommended that each assignment and reassignment be agreed upon by 
the superintendent, supervisor, principal, and teacher. Conferences with 
new teachers, especially, often help to provide them security in the knowl- 
edge of exactly what is expected of them. Information as to classes they 
are to teach, extracurricular activities they are to handle, the buildings and 
rooms in which they are to work, the textbooks and materials available for 
their use, policies, practices, and routine matters is important to teachers 
and should be given, in a preliminary way at least, as soon after hiring as 
possible. More detailed and final information can be made available during 
orientation sessions prior to the start of school. 
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Teachers Given Information during Summer. Steps need to be taken during 
the summer to help provide a sense of security and unity of purpose in the 
staff. These steps also will help to ensure a smooth, efficient beginning of 
the year's work. One requirement for a teacher's happy adjustment to his 
schoolwork is appropriate and comfortable living quarters. Some of the 
most serious teacher problems relate to living accommodations. Many school 
systems therefore collect and make available to new teachers information 
concerning living quarters. Welcome letters, phone calls, personal visits, 
and other forms of communication to the new teacher from the super- 
intendent, principal, board members, teachers" organization, the PTA, the 
chamber of commerce, and others can help the teacher develop a deep 
sense of belonging. Full details regarding the opening faculty meetings or 
workshop orientation program must be provided. Many School systems 
mimeograph or print in advance a school calendar listing important dates 
and events of the year. This may be sent to the teacher together with the 
teachers’ handbook, administrative bulletins, and other mimeographed or 
printed materials prepared by the staff, which will help to clarify school 
policies, practices, and philosophy and to acquaint the newly employed 
teacher with the teaching situation and community. It is important that no 
staff member, old or new, teaching or nonteaching, be left uninformed as to 
when and where he is to report and what his assignments are. 

Substitute Teachers Arranged For. Every school system needs to make 
arrangements for teachers to replace regular teachers who are absent for 
brief periods. Unless a sound plan is developed for employing and assign- 
ing these teachers, the children suffer. Developing such plans has been made 
more difficult by the teacher shortage of the past several years, as a result 
of which most of the qualified teachers in a community who would ordinar- 
ily be interested in doing substitute work have been called into regular 
teaching service. This only emphasizes the need, if substitutes are to meet 
regular professional standards of the system, to start as early as possible 
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designed to help them become better qualified for the duties they will be 
expected to perform should the need arise. 

Approved and current lists of substitutes may be prepared, including 
names, addresses, telephone numbers, and grades or subject areas in which 
they are certified to serve. These lists are put into the hands of principals 
or others assigned the responsibility for issuing requests for substitute 
teacher service. 

Miscellaneous Details of Teacher Certification Attended To. In many 
states, it is illegal for a teacher to receive even his first pay check until all 
matters of certification are completed. Therefore the superintendent who 
systematically sees that every detail is cleared by every teacher circum- 
vents possible friction or ill feeling later. Nothing can be more disconcerting 
to a teacher than to finish the first month's work only to find that his pay 
check must be held up until some step in certification is attended to. It is 
wise to keep in the central office a file of records of certification. Each 
teacher should be informed of requirements yet to be met. In most states, 
each teacher, besides meeting the academic and experience requirements 
for teaching, must apply for and receive a teaching certificate. He must sub- 
mit to a health examination and apply for and receive a health certificate. 
In all states, he must fill out a Federal income tax withholding exemption 
form. The superintendent will save himself and others from awkward en- 
tanglements by seeing that these matters are taken care of before school 
starts. 

Supplies Allocated (see Chapter 10). The importance of providing teach- 
ers, and others, with the kind of supplies they need at such time and place 
as to assist them most in their work is stressed elsewhere. Methods of 
securing and distributing the supplies are also discussed. Besides making 
necesary purchases, many of the details of distribution may well be attended 
to before school opens. Textbooks, grade books, lesson-plan books, and 
attendance registers can be delivered to the various buildings. Special sup- 
plies requested by the teachers of the various buildings as well as the 
general supplies, including such items as paper, erasers, pencils, ink, and 
chalk, may be delivered. In the individual buildings, supplies, equipment, 
and books can be checked and stamped and later distributed in quantities 
sufficient to begin the school year, probably at the time of the orientation 
sessions. Information about unfilled requisitions can also be issued at this 
time. It is desirable that materials which belong in the supply room, both 
centrally and in individual buildings, be stored and arranged for ready 
accessibility and systematic check-out. 

Equipment Purchased or Repaired (see Chapter 10). Orders for instruc- 
tional equipment are usually placed as early as possible, All used equipment 
is checked and repaired or serviced if needed. Repairing or servicing desks, 
chairs, globes, projectors, recorders, turntables, exhibit cases, cages, aquar- 
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iums, radios, stoves, sewing machines, typewriters, and other equipment 
during each summer is good business and prevents useless teaching inter- 
ruptions later. This is all done in time for equipment to be checked, stamped, 
and distributed in the individual buildings before school opens. 

Schedules Completed and Specific Instructions Prepared. A good deal of 
routine planning and preparation are essential before teachers can be given 
all information necessary for beginning the year. Much of this planning can 
best be accomplished cooperatively before school is out in the spring. 
Assembly programs, athletic events, dramatic presentations, musical con- 
certs, and other extracurricular activities are scheduled. Curriculum changes 
are definitized and class schedules made. A school calendar is prepared, 
Ordinarily these are mimeographed or printed so that teachers may be 
given copies, Simple and clear fire-drill directions are prepared. Cafeteria 
and lunch schedules are made. Lockers are checked and repaired, and 
assigned where possible. Classrooms are labeled with teachers’ names, 
names of classes held there, or departments. Some of the information sug- 
gested here may well be included in the administrative guide or teachers' 
handbook described elsewhere. In each building it is necessary to label 
teachers' mailboxes and to prepare clear schedules of routine duties, instruc- 
tions regarding enrollment procedures and attendance reports, and instruc- 
tions regarding new pupils and adjustment cases. These guides may be 
placed in teachers’ mailboxes, posted on bulletin boards, and reviewed in 
orientation sessions. 

l Workshop or Orientation Period Planned (see Chapter 7). School admin- 
istrators are now in general agreement that schools should have a definite 
program for orientation of teachers and planning for the school year. These 
plans often include à workshop of several days prior to the opening of 
School in which all teachers participate, and special sessions are held for 
sd UPS dd ae help ori understand the school's philosophy, admin- 
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ways. Since there ordinarily are sessions for the school system’s faculty as 
a whole, for new teachers alone, and for individual building faculties, plans 
need to be made carefully to avoid mere repetition and to include necessary 
amplification and application with the smaller groups of important points 
touched upon in general sessions. Typical of matters in need of special 
emphasis are the details of first-day enrollment, directions for filling out 
and turning in attendance reports, and the schedule for the opening day. 
Textbooks and supplies are usually distributed, and teachers are given 
time to work and plan in their own classrooms so that they may be fully 
prepared for the arrival of the pupils. 


THE PHYSICAL PLANT (see Chapter 12) 


The condition of the physical plant is an important factor in the well- 
being of children. The superintendent, or persons delegated by him, should 
work closely with the custodians to see that the plant is maintained in 
keeping with the educational purposes of the school—to facilitate teachers’ 
efficiency and to implement children’s learning. A mimeographed check list 
of summer maintenance activities (see Figure 1), planned cooperatively by 
janitor, maintenance employees, principal, and superintendent in full con- 
sideration of suggestions made by teachers is one assurance that no aspect 
of the maintenance of grounds, buildings, and the heating, ventilating, sani- 
tary, and electrical systems is overlooked. The custodian’s duties are best 
discharged when he follows a cooperatively planned daily, weekly, and 
seasonal schedule. A building which has poor care and upkeep deteriorates 
rapidly and soon is in need of major repair and renovation. 

Heating System Serviced. Summer maintenance of the heating system 
ordinarily includes cleaning and flushing boilers and checking carefully 
their operating efficiency. Attention is given to seeing that valves, fans, 
pop-offs, flues, pipes, steam lines, dampers, and ashpit doors work prop- 
erly. Classroom heat controls and automatic stokers are checked and 
serviced. Weather stripping of windows and doors is checked in order that 
heat will be conserved. All necessary repairs are made. Fuel and equipment 
and supplies for operation and maintenance of the system are purchased, 
delivered, and stored for ready accessibility. 

The Ventilating System Readied. All mechanical ventilating equipment 
should be serviced and repaired. Fans, humidifiers, louvers, motors, vents, 
and pipes need to be checked, cleaned, serviced, and made ready to operate. 
Windows, shades, and blinds require cleaning and checking, and replacing 
if their condition warrants. 

Lighting Assured for Seeing and Doing. Providing adequate natural and 
artificial illumination without glare is important. This may require major 
renovations, repairs, purchases, and installations, not economically feasible 
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Items of maintenance on the maintenance schedule for the building names are in 
the approximate order of expected performance. 


General Maintenance (these are general items that are taken care of in each building 
as part of the routine summer maintenance) 


L Remove all furniture from rooms. 

2. Wash floors, windows, woodwork, etc., and light shades. 

3. Scrub floors and reseal or wax them. 

4. Replace furniture and wash walls and woodwork in halls and scrub and wax 
floors. 


5. Clean lavatories and paint where necessary. 


6. Scrub and reseal floors of Eymnasiums, stages, bleachers, and other special 
facilities. 


7. Repair desks and other furniture. 
Senior High School 
l. Automatic shut-off on Stoker needs repair, 


2 Windows in rooms need fixing--they can be pushed back and forth in frames, 
which is dangerous, 


5. New facing is needed on front of stage floor to remove danger of injury. 


4, Drain on south of building should be repaired, as during a rain water is 
running into P.E, dressing rooms. 
Remove large bulletin board and replace with blackboard in Room 22. 


Halls were painted four years ego and should be repainted this year. 
7. Lavatory floors and walls need painting. 


Cafeteria floors and walls should be painted. 


9. ie locker peo should be painted--do not paint floor, as this makes it 


P.E. teacher has Tequested that the locker room be 
painted pastel yellow from where bricks start and pastel green on the bot- 
tom half, with maple trim, 


10. Repair lights in gym. 
n. 


New window shades needed in study hall, 


Fig. 1. Cooperatively planned 
(Courtesy, Sunnyside, Wash., Public School 
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18. Stationary desks in Room 22 should be replaced by table and chairs or 
tablet-arm chairs. 
14. TEMA courts--concrete slabs are lifting up in some places and need level- 
ng. 
15. Lighting in high school is considered inadequate by the county health office. 
1. Have boiler ready for inspection at time specified. 
2. 'Trash cans should be painted. 
3. Repair desks and other furniture. 
4, Rooms 3, 4, and library--seal peels from floors; they need either sanding or 
seal taken off and refinished. 
5. Roof needs patching. 
6. Darkening shades in Rooms 2 and 8--this was accomplished in Rooms 1 and 7 
last year. 
7. Send in all venetian blinds for complete repairs 
B. Halls, classrooms, gym, and outer office need redecorating--lavatories and 
showers are in satisfactory condition--the gym needs redecorating especially. 
9. If possible, something should be done with the drinking fountains as they 
are not the approved type and are difficult to keep in repair. 
Denny Blaine 
1. Paint floors and lavatories. 
2. Paint wainscoting in rooms and halls. 
3. Kitchen was given one coat of paint last year, but needs another this year. 
4. Roof of east entrance needs repair as it leaks during rainy weather. 
5. Clean up ash pile at the rear of building. 
6. Replace planks on merry-go-round; renail slide; supply three swings on 
swing bars. 
7. Repair locks on outside doors. 
B. Repair threshold at the cafeteria door. 


E ES 


Wall on stage should be repaired. 


Fig. 1. (Continued) 
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Outlook 


Repair washbowls in lavatories. 
Put glides on all chairs and desks. 


Replace 200-watt lights with 300-watts. 

Repair plaster in boys' lavatory. 

Replace valves on faucets on outside sprinkling system. 
Sand and refinish the desks. 

Paint the interior of Wheatland. 

Provide 40 new window shades for south side. 


Paint the exterior of Denny Blaine and Wheatland with white paint. 


Completely redecorate lavatories from floor to ceiling. 
Auditorium floor should be spot painted if paint can be matched. 
Both halls are to be painted. 

Fix, locks on three doors of old building. 


ea complete and thorough check on Sewage-disposal system--clean septic 


Fix or.take out the heater in auditorium. : 

Fill in dirt around well house to prevent drain water from going into well. 
Hook up new water drop box to drain and pump. 

Roof on old building should have another tar job. 

Sid ik ere Vp en me ie mutter of eel rat ret [" 
prevent children and papers from getting onto his grass patch. 

Waterpipe outside should be encased according to health authorities. 


Rooms in old building need redecorati i 
3 a ting, especially woodwork and shoulder- 
level paint work (it has been several years since this has been done). 


Paint outside of old gym and cafeteria, 


Re 
Place urinals in upper wing and intermediate wing of old building. 


Fig. 1. (Continued) 
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15. Hard-surface mud flats west of old building. 

16. Black-top slope off of sidewalk around new wing. 

17. Seed the grounds south of new wing. 

Washington 

1. New faucet knobs should be installed on the outside of the building. 

2. Hanging stage lights should be repaired and replaced. 

3. All wardrobe doors should be adjusted and tightened. 

4. Repair or replace hydraulic door éloses. 

5. Replace the three door mats that were Stolen from the main entrance. 

6. Clean up lumber pile and other refuse at northeast corner of building. 
7. All faucets and fountains in the building should be cleaned and adjusted. 
B. Halls should be painted. 

9. Desks should be sanded and refinished in the majority of rooms. 
10. Louvers should be put on both sides of the fourth-grade wing to keep the 

temperature of the rooms at a working level during hot weather. 
1L Doors are cracking badly--should be checked. 
12. New fire walls should be put in both of the boilers. 


Wendell Phillips 


1. 


2. 


5. 


6. 


9. 


Repair entire back door. 

Remove logs from edge of playground. 

Replace broken windows. 

Basement should be repainted. 

Broken desks should be removed from playground area. 

Radiators in P.T.A. Room and auditorium need repair or replacement. 
Reinforce and repair slide in playground. 

Cover drain in pump house. 


Paint and repair (a) auditorium; (b) main hall and back entrance; (c) two 
classrooms; (d) basement rooms; (e) boys' lavatory. 


] 


Fig. 1. (Continued) 
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10. Baffles needed in roams, according to health authorities. 


ll. Lighting in basement rooms listed as inadequate by health authorities-= 
Should be replaced or improved if possible. 


12. Outside water-faucet drains should be covered. 


Fig. 1, (Continued) 


mine alterations, repairs, and cleaning needed. Desks, chairs, furniture, and 
equipment are repaired. Floors, desks, and other furniture may be refin- 
ished. Loose hinges, broken locks, loose boards, broken windows and glass 
block, splintered window casings, and all other similar items are repaired 
or replaced. Building interiors are redecorated where needed, generally on 
a rotation plan. Cleaning equipment and supplies must be purchased and 
stored. Complete cleaning and disinfecting are essentials. 
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The Grounds Made Ready. The summer maintenance of lawns and play- 
grounds requires markedly different types of attention in different climates. 
Lawns must, of course, be kept mowed and irrigated. Proper fertilization 
is also important. Trees and shrubs need to be trimmed and replacements 
made where necessary. Playground equipment, fences, lighting systems, 
and other equipment require inspecting and repair. Sticks, glass, holes, 
trash, rubbish, and all other safety hazards must be eliminated. 

Service Facilities Checked and Operating. It is important that all facilities 
be in working order and readily adaptable to educational needs. Lavatories, 
toilets, shower rooms, and all sanitary facilities should be checked, cleaned, 
and repaired. If there is a school laundry, it must be made ready for safe, 
efficient operation. Sick rooms need to be supplied and equipped. Cafeterias 
and kitchens require a thorough inspection. It is essential that dishwashers, 
stoves, power grinders, steam ovens, refrigeration equipment, tables, 
benches, and chairs be checked, serviced, and repaired, ready for the open- 
ing day. 

Libraries Stocked and Put in Order. To fulfill its educational purposes and 
to implement correlation and coordination of teaching effort, it is recom- 
mended that the library be planned and organized with the help of the 
teaching staff. In preparation for the school year, books, equipment, and 
supplies must be ordered. When received, they should be cataloged and 
stored. In some schools the librarian or a qualified teacher is hired for a 
part of the summer to get the library ready for pupil use. Museums and 
audio-visual centers deserve similar summer attention. 

Miscellaneous Matters Attended To. There are many seemingly incidental 
but very important details involved in getting the building and its equip- 
ment ready for smooth functioning. The clocks need checking, the class 
bells and signal system need servicing, and room keys must be ready to 
check out. The duplicating equipment, and all other stenographic and 
secretarial equipment are to be put in readiness. Stenographic and secre- 
tarial supplies have to be purchased and appropriately stored. Care in seeing 
that these details are attended to can make a real contribution to efficiency 
and to staff satisfaction and collective cooperation. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


The number and kinds of records and reports that must be made depend 
upon the school system. Suffice it to say there are many. Sound accounting, 
reporting, and recording are absolutely essential to good business and 
educational management. 

Student Permanent Records Brought Up to Date. On each pupil enrolled 
in each school there are numerous records that must be kept. While these 
should be kept current at all times, a check at the end of each year is essen- 
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tial to see that all pertinent data are recorded and filed. Health records, 
test results, extracurricular activities history, counselor observations and 
teachers’ narrative reports are all included in the child's record folder, A 
systematic record of promotion, grade placement, courses completed, and 
credits received is an integral part of the pupil's record folder and the office 
files. Elementary school promotion lists, pupil retention lists, and lists of 
senior credits received and work yet required are also essential. Systematic 
filing and storage of used grade or class record books is desirable. Gradu- 
ates' credentials must also be sent to the colleges in which they plan to enroll 
in the fall. 

Financial Reports and Records Made Current (see Chapter 9). The public 
and the board depend upon the administration for accurate accounting and 
reporting on the financial affairs of the district. Though reports on the 
fiscal affairs of the district should flow regularly to the citizens, the board, 
and the county and state offices, it is especially important that all records 
and reports be brought up to date at the end of each year. What is said 
here applies equally to the district account, the student activities account, 
the cafeteria funds, and any other financial accounts. 

Teacher and Other Personnel Records Brought Up to Date. Quite a number 
of records on employed personnel must be kept to ensure eflicient and 
harmonious operation. Records of teacher certification, health certification, 
and bus driver licensing certification are illustrative. Files must also be 
kept of teacher Tecommendations, employment records, salary schedule 
placement, leaves of absence, and tax withholding. All such records should 
be made current before the start of each school year. 

Reports and Records Necessary for Planning and Accreditation Completed. 
Numerous details requiring surveys, record keeping, and reports are essen- 
tial to meet standards set by the state and county departments of education 
r educational planning. Taking the school census 


ith É county and state offices 
with legal specifications, Allocation of state monies 
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FORMS AND GUIDES 


Properly prepared forms, well adapted to the use they are to serve, con- 
tribute to handling school business with dispatch and efficiency. Ideally, 
such needed forms are on hand at the start of the school year. It is recom- 
mended that the forms be chosen on the basis of preferences expressed 
by those who use them. Typical of the forms in common use are: 


Enrollment blanks 

Student permanent record cards 

Class schedule cards 

Student report cards 

Attendance slips 

Excuse slips 

Pass slips 

Athletic eligibility list forms 

Accident report forms (ordinarily furnished free by insurance com- 
panies) 

Student activity cards 

Transfer slips 

Student transcript forms 

Health record forms 

Attendance registers 

Supply, library, and book check-out slips 

Library book cards 1 

Inventory sheets 

Requisition forms 

Budget forms 

Student activity and cafeteria finance and report forms 

Income tax exemption forms (furnished by Federal government) 

Teacher retirement and social security forms 

Health and teaching certificate application forms (ordinarily furnished 
by state department of education) 

Supervisory and teacher visitation forms 

Telephone message and call report slips 

School letterhead stationery 

Teachers’ contract forms 


Many school systems, before the opening of school, revise or edit hand- 
books for the information and direction of teachers. These general admin- 
istrative handbooks usually include information on the community, school 
policies, pupil-teacher relationships, school board rules and regulations, 
and other pertinent matters (see Chapter 6). In larger school systems, 
individual buildings often have such handbooks, prepared by committees 
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of teachers working with the principal. Handbooks for high school pupils, 
especially for those new to the school, are also quite common. Some school 
principals also make provision for handbooks for parents to give the latter 
a better understanding of the school and its policies, schedule, personnel, cur- 
riculum, facilities, and teaching practices. It takes time, care, and patience 
to prepare handbooks well. They should be attractive, artistically designed, 
and briefly and interestingly written. Since they represent the school and 
its personnel and since there is no knowing whose hands they'll get into, 
they are a part of its program of public relations. It's worthwhile to be sure 
they are free from errors in typing, spelling, and grammar. They serve their 
purposes best when they are the products of cooperative thought and effort. 

The typical situation calls for one or more administrative bulletins giving 
directions and information in connection with the opening of school and 
not included in the handbook. These bulletins deserve the same care in 
preparation as do the handbooks. After the year opens and as it progresses, 
the superintendent or principal can often make effective and economic use 
of administrative, supervisory, and public relations bulletins. 


TRANSPORTATION (see Chapter 11) 


Pupil transportation, though a relatively new school service, is now 
quite general and exemplifies the public's concern for improving educational 
opportunities for all youth. There are many factors involved in preparing 
to transport the pupils each year. 

Routes Determined and Mapped. Laying out bus routes is sometimes à 
responsibility of the individual school district and sometimes a joint respon- 
sibility of the state and county departments of education and the local 
school system. In any event, it is helpful to map the areas to be served, 
spotting children to be transported and showing all roads, hazards, land- 
marks, and other pertinent characteristics of the area. The routes may then 
be determined and mileage logs and schedules set up. It is helpful to mimeo- 
graph bus-route maps designating stops, times, and shelters. These maps 
may be published in the papers, put in teachers’ handbooks, sent to parents, 
and used in other helpful ways. 4 

Buses Repaired and/or Purchased and Inspected, Most schools which 
Ew the responsibility for transporting pupils own and operate the buses. 
ae Aog e ED t and keeping them efficiently 
Ai repainay To adiu good time to take care of major overhauls 
have adopted strict Ps E = pple Hssponed; many e 
DU diesen ttr 2. ya M construction and operation. 
or not this can be done in eei es approved each year. Whether 

e summer will vary from one locality to 


another. It is well t à 
rel o start the school year with all buses recently inspected 
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Garage Put in Order. Proper storage and maintenance of the buses is 
vitally important. If the school operates a garage, preparation for the year 
involves seeing that capable maintenance personnel is employed and that 
the garage is equipped and operated in such a way that summer mainte- 
nance may be completed. Provision needs to be made also for maintenance 
and storage of buses throughout the year. 

Drivers Hired, Certificated, and Oriented. Bus drivers should be carefully 
selected, well trained, and properly supervised. In preparation for the year, 
the first task, of course, is selection. Drivers then must be licensed and 
certificated in accord with state requirements. A health examination and 
certification are required in some states. Attendance at bus driver training 
sessions is often required. Whether this is a requirement or not, drivers 
must be made fully aware of their important duties and responsibilities. 
They must be made familiar with the state laws and rules and regulations 
of the board. It is recommended that their part in detecting and reporting 
the need for repairs and in keeping the buses clean and in safe operating 
condition be fully outlined. The policy and regulations of the district regard- 
ing use of buses for educational purposes other than running the regular 
routes (field trips, band trips, athletic trips, etc.) must be made clear as 
well as regulations concerning student discipline and other matters of direct 
concern to the drivers. 


INSURANCE (See Chapter 10) 


A. superintendent who has been in the same position for some time will 
likely be fully aware of the status of the district’s insurance program and 
see that all necessary premiums are paid on time. Many districts have 
developed simplified plans by working with associations of insurance agents, 
reducing the number of policies, and setting up a system of equal annual 
premium payments by staggering expiration dates of the various policies. 
Where such a system is in operation, it is not too difficult for the new 
superintendent to find out the status of the program. Whether there be one 
policy or fifty, however, it is wise for the new administrator to check the 
records thoroughly to see that all necessary coverage is in force. The 
physical plant is ordinarily insured against fire, windstorms, explosions, etc. 
Buses are insured against property damage (by the bus), collision, and 
fire and theft. Blanket liability policies are now quite common. These 
protect the school and its agents in case of accidents occurring in the 
School, on school premises, or in activities under school supervision but 
not on school property. Many schools now provide students the opportunity 
to insure against athletic injuries and other accidents incurred while under 
School supervision. Closely related to insurance coverage is the provision 
of bonds for all persons handling large amounts of money. The superin- 
tendent who takes seriously his and the board's responsibility to see that 
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the district is protected against unforeseeable losses will see that such 
matters as those just described are taken care of at the beginning of his first 
year on the job. 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Prior to the opening of school it is important to see that pupils and 
parents are well informed regarding every activity in which they are to 
play a part. It is also well to give the public a clear accounting of prepara- 
tions made for the year. An early acquaintanceship with radio and news- 
paper personnel will make easier for the new administrator the task of 
getting such announcements to school patrons. Topics it is necessary Or 
desirable to cover include: 


Opening date of school and school hours 

Enrollment procedures; preschool registration places and hours 
School entrance age requirements and school attendance laws 
New courses to be offered 

The school calendar and plans for the year 

Transportation routes 

Building attendance boundaries 

New personnel 

Plant improvements 

Faculty activities during the summer 

Workshop or orientation period plans 


Such information is usually published and/or broadcast a week or two 
before school opens. The details concerning enrollment, opening day, 
transportation routes, and attendance areas should probably be repeated 
until there is little doubt that the information has been made accessible 
to all interested persons. The school opening date announcement ordinarily 
is published at various intervals through the summer. Business firms often 
cooperate by featuring school opening in their advertising. 


ORIENTING PERSONNEL 


The necessity to acquaint teachers thoroughly with the jobs they are t0 
perform and to give them all necessary information on policies and routine 
ces has already been stressed. Preschool orientation workshop sessions 
3 S dr wok age giore popular and apparently have been successful 
Janitors, nurses, eed SE UKCHuph and good working situations. 
personnel also need aries, bus drivers, mechanics, cooks, and all other 

eed to be thoroughly prepared for the year. Certification 
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requirements, health regulations, school policies, and general routine are 
important matters to cover. Since the janitors, secretaries, and mechanics 
probably work all summer, necessary conferences with them can usually be 
held early. Conferences with others may have to be later. Handbooks for 
the employees can be helpful in developing necessary understandings and 
a sense of security. 


OFF TO A GOOD START 


Long enough before opening day, so that needed changes may be made, 
the superintendent, principal, and janitor can jointly inspect all buildings and 
grounds carefully. Constructive criticism and warranted praise of the work 
done are desirable. When all preparation is complete, both personnel and 
plant should be ready for the arrival of the students. Like striking oil, the 
opening of school marks the culmination of continued planning and effort. 
But it doesn't mark the end of either the planning or the effort. There are 
many details to be attended to each day; supervision is continuous; and 
planning and instituting improvements are continuing responsibilities. A 
few of the things to remember to do when school actually gets under way 
are listed below. 

Opening Day. Provision is made for pupils not enrolled and registered 
in advance to complete these details. Special attention must, of course, be 
given transfer students. Parents or high school students may help with 
enrolling lower-grade pupils. Students must be given class cards, locker 
assignments, and room assignments. Student fees and deposits must be 
collected and receipted. 

It is extremely important that classes be held in a businesslike way. 
The school which takes a week to get into its "business as usual" routine 
invites a casual attitude on the part of students. Class sizes must be checked 
thoroughly and necessary transfers made. Fire drills should be held. 

The administrator may well take advantage of opportunities to visit 
new teachers when they are free. In this way their questions may be 
answered, words of encouragement may be given, and, in general, they may 
be helped to get off to a good start. It is desirable to check halls and lunch- 
rooms while in use to see that traffic flows properly and useless delays 
are avoided. 

At the end of the day, enrollment totals can be collected for records 
and publicity. Newspapers and radio stations will ordinarily call to get these 
figures. In multiple-building districts, it is well to check with each principal 
for signs of congestion, bottlenecks, and insecurity. Brief building faculty 
meetings at the end of the day are usually desirable. 

First Two Weeks. During the first two weeks there are numerous additional 
details requiring attention. Typical of these are: 
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Checking the district for nonattendance 1 

Collecting tuition from out-of-district pupils (if not done on opening day) 

Setting a schedule of faculty meetings, planning sessions and activities 
to promote general improvement and growth in service 

Completing registration statistics and submitting them to newspapers and 
radio stations 

Starting the testing program 

Getting out athletic eligibility lists : 

Paying membership fees in the interscholastic organization and others 

Purchasing supplies and equipment the need for which was not foreseen 
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PART TWO 


The Administrator Deals with People 


CHAPTER 5 The Public 


To provide a community with the best educational program possible, it is 
essential that understanding exist between the schools and the people and 
organizations of the community. The school personnel must understand 
the desires and needs of the people; and the man and woman on the street 
and in the fields and factories must understand what the schools are doing, 
what their needs are, and the part parents should take in education. 

A good public relations program, therefore, promotes a condition of 
mutual understanding between school and community—it interprets the 
school to the community and the community to the school. It is much more 
than a publicity program, which involves informational output only. Ideally, 
public relations involves the mutual pursuit of understanding. 


WHY PUBLIC RELATIONS ARE PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT TODAY 


It is obvious to school administrators that there has been an increased 
emphasis on public relations during the past few years. What are some of 
the reasons why this is necessary? 
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1. The general rising cost of government, taxes, and salaries has caused 
people to question public expenditures. 

2. Government services have expanded, entering more and more pursuits 
(highway system, public welfare, etc.) which are in competition with the 
schools for tax money, thus causing resentment against the schools. 

3. The growth of population, rise of great population centers, and the 
advent of school attendance by “all the children of all the people” has 
caused education to become big and expensive business—industrialization, 
popularization, and consolidation. The face-to-face relationship between 
school personnel and the people whose children are taught can no longer 
exist to an extent at all comparable to that of a few years back.* 

4. The rapid technical, mechanical, and material advances of our coun- 
try have not been matched by advances in our social customs and institu- 
tions. This retardation (or culture lag) has caused people to resist changing 
the schools in line with the most advanced social theories. 

5. The rise of education as a technical profession has caused some 
doubts, jealousies, and misunderstandings. Much professional and technical 
jargon is misinterpreted. 

6. There are still opponents of free public education. Some individuals 
and groups in America still attempt to discredit the public schools. Some 
of this activity is cloaked in appeals to patriotism. 

7. The tendency of many school districts in the past to let a small group 
do the work has created a situation on which there is no general public 
understanding—so necessary to successful action. 

8. Educators have not developed a unified positive professionalism. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S ROLE IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A sound Program of school-community relations must be planned and 
coordinated within the framework of a well-defined philosophy of educa- 
tion The responsibility for the success of such a program falls upon the 


vn E He may delegate much of the work, but the responsibility 
is, 


munity life. This is one reason 


phy, as suggested in Cha ter 13. § 
community for inom. hould the school draw upon the 


tion? Does the school have 


* Wendell C, Kennedy, “ z F 
January, 1957, p. 4, Y, "Schools are Public Business," Audio Visual Instruction, 
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lifework competencies? The answers to these questions and many other 
similar ones will help to determine the standards to be met and ways in 
which the school promotes working relationships and understandings with 
the community. 

Once an understanding is reached on philosophy or general purposes, 
the superintendent will wish to work with his staff in evaluating the influ- 
ences on school-community relationships, good or bad, of every employee 
and board member. Then consideration should be given to activities by 
which all persons representing the schools may work not only to promote 
harmonious school-community relations but to improve the school and 
the community it serves. Such activities will generally fall into one or more 
of the following classifications (the activities described later in the chapter 
are not, however, categorized in this way because most of them overlap the 
classifications) : 


Activities involved in providing educational opportunities for youth and 
adults 

Informational and interpretive activities (two-way) 

Service activities 

Joint community-school planning and working activities for community 
betterment 


The superintendent properly serves as coordinator for all such activities 
with the performance responsibility being shared by all school personnel. 
To provide the necessary leadership the superintendent must know the 
community and its people—problems, resources, beliefs, traditions, and 
the channels through which constructive action is most likely to take place. 
Since school and community improvement are generally proportional to 
the degree of cooperative effort put forth, the leadership responsibility is 
indeed great. 


GUIDES TO SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE COMMUNITY 


In framing a program of public relations for a school system, school 
personnel may find it helpful to remember the following standards and 
understandings upon which to build: 


1. All public relations activity should be directed toward school and 
community welfare; the motivation should be unselfish. 

2. The educational program of a community is the concern of all its 
citizens. 

3. Understanding is built on sensitivity to public reaction. 

4. One first step in effective community relations is the establishment 
of harmonious relations with the press, radio, and other public information 
agencies, 
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5. Truthfulness and consistency should be guides to all activities. 

6. Public relations activities should be planned and purposeful; posi- 
tive, not defensive. 

7. The public relations program should be well balanced and repre- 
sentative of the entire system (don't expect athletics, musical and 
dramatic appearances, and news to constitute a public relations program). 

8. A public relations program should be openly arrived at, participated 
in by all school personnel and in operation twelve months of the year on a 
continuing basis. This does not mean that every individual in the system 
will do specialized public relations work. Most staff members can fulfill 
their public relations responsibilities best by doing the best possible job 
of teaching or other regular job assignment. But awareness of public rela- 
tions responsibilities on the part of each is essential. 

9. The public relations program should be judicious. While frankness 
is essential, there are some things (such as dismissals) for which publicity 
would serve no good purpose. 

10. Channels must be kept clear so that the school staff and board of 
education can make full use of opinions, knowledge, and abilities existing 
in the community. Full value should be given to these contributions. 

11. Participation of lay citizens in educational planning should be kept 
as informal and direct as possible, with the understanding that the board 
of education makes final decisions. 

12. All public communications should be in simple, nontechnical 
language. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR AND PHASES OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


The development of school board and employee sensitivity to the need 
for good public relations and staff organization for development of effective 
community relationships is the superintendent's responsibility. In some 
school Systems, much of the responsibility is delegated to a director of 
public relations, coordinator of school and community relations, or assistant 
superintendent concerned with such activities. In any event, the principals 
and teachers are key persons in public relations activity and their whole- 
hearted assistance should be enlisted. If the proper cooperative relationship 
is established, the school administrator will have little difficulty organizing 
committees and councils of professional personnel and x 
school system or in each school. The: 
will integrate the efforts of schoo 
standing. 

In some systems, 
in Chapter 13, also 
seems advisable in a 


lay persons in the 
se groups can carry out activities which 
l and community and develop under- 


the curriculum improvement organization, as described 
functions to implement community understandings. It 
Situation in which a local teacher association exists to 
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recognize this group, its officers, and executive committee in setting up 
either public relations or curriculum improvement organizations. This helps 
to establish a climate of cordiality. PTA organizations and lay advisory 
groups are now common and effective groups promoting the interests of 
public education. 

The responsibilities and activities of each functionary in the area of 
community relations are almost limitless and indistinguishable from respon- 
sibilities for teaching, supervising, in-service development, curriculum im- 
provement, and other educational duties. All that will be attempted here 
is to list some of the principal general responsibilities to be carried out in 
public relations and some suggested activities: 


1. The board of education and all school employees should: 

a. Be informed about and able to interpret to others the school system 
operation and philosophy 

b. Be informed regarding the school's needs and tasks 

c. Join in activities promoting satisfying school and community relations 

d. Promote the functioning of the school in accord with the principles 
of sensitive government on the local level 

2. The professional staff of the schools should: 

a. Study the community continuously, the people and their problems, 
the educational needs and desires, the social structure of the com- 
munity, and the trends evident in its growth and development in order 
to better fit the school to its community* 

b. Study the school system, its needs and tasks, constantly evaluating 
its progress, growth, and development 

c. Be alert to and understanding of the various media of communication 
between school and community and be successful in using these 
mediat 

d. Initiate and participate in group studies and other activities with 
parents and other community people to improve the school's pro- 
gram and school and community relations 

3. School patrons and the general public should: 

a. Represent the educational needs and desires of the community to the 
Schools 

b. Participate in school government through elections and by serving 
in an advisory capacity 

c. Join in activities to learn about the schools and their needs and to 
promote their improvement 


* Feel Their Pulse, Washington, National School Public Relations Association, 1956. 
Person to Person, Washington, National School Public Relations Association, 
1956, 
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The fulfillment of these responsibilities implies the necessity for the 
superintendent and his board to plan, institute, evaluate, and revise. a 
long-range program of public relations. In such a program, the superin- 
tendent, board members, the general public, principals, teachers, other 
school personnel, and pupils will all assume a share of the responsibilities 
listed above. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 


A good program of public relations serves the public interest. Many 
activities are involved if this is to be done well. 

A Good Job of Teaching. Probably the most vital public relations activity 
the school can perform is to carry forward an efficient, smoothly running 
educational program. The best possible public relations emissary is the 
pupil who testifies and demonstrates that he is learning and developing. In 
this connection, teachers can contribute by being sure that the learning 
objectives of each unit of work are clear to the student. A few minutes at 
the end of each day for elementary pupils to summarize together what they 
have learned during the day can be time well spent, not only from a purely 
educational point of view but from the point of view of public relations. 
The boy or girl then has a ready answer for adult inquiries like, “Well, 
what did you learn today?” High pupil morale is a necessity to good public 
relations, and it is best built on a sound educational program. 

Keeping the School Board Informed about the Program of the Schools 
and Problems to Be Faced. As has been implied, school board members 
hold key posts in endeavors to promote understanding between school and 
community. Basic equipment for an enthusiastic ambassador of good will 
is information. As indicated in the chapter on school board relations, this 
can be provided through letters, presentations at board meetings, reports, 
school visitations, and various other ways. 

, Organizing the Staff, Disseminating Information, and Building Morale. 
Vue ied is a prerequisite to school and community planning, 
© organize in such a way that administrators and teachers 

Naevi ino t xxu and work together ina democratic atmosphere. 
y S have been employed to make this possible, including: coun- 


hool employee groups, which 


, 5 


plans and policies in facul 


and commi 5 : 
who help to form P. "and s, meetings. Faculty members 


Programs, and procedures in the school, who 
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receive recognition for their part in mutual efforts, and who are treated 
with respect, consideration, and cordiality by administrators generally are 
not found lacking in understanding, appreciation, and support for the edu- 
cational program. Morale, discussed in greater detail in another chapter, 
is an intangible quality, but experience has proved that it can best be 
developed through certain types of behavior on the part of the 
administrator: 


1. Avoid an employer-employee relationship with teachers. Cordial face- 
to-face relationships breed good feeling. When conferences with 
teachers are necessary, it is often desirable, if possible, to go to the 
teacher rather than always setting up the appointment in the office. An 
informal chat in the hall or in the teacher's classroom often accomplishes 
more. 

2. Demonstrate that plans and objectives formulated by authorized 
teachers’ groups are valued highly and that the administration will 
cooperate in their attainment. 

3. Give the teacher or other staff member (including noncertificated per- 
sonnel) recognition due him: 

Call him by name 

Commend him for good work 

Ask for his opinion and advice, and for his participation in planning 
and achieving group objectives 

Demonstrate an understanding of the difficulty of his work and con- 
fidence in his ability to perform it 

Build his confidence in your support through consistent devotion to 
professional principle 

Pay a salary commensurate with his position and efforts. 


Making Effective Use of the Various Means of Communication to Inform 
the Public. It is essential that every legitimate medium be utilized to estab- 
lish effective communication between the schools and the public. 

Newspapers. The local newspaper is a public informational medium of 
first importance to the schools. Unfortunately, many schools do not make 
the best use of it. School news too often is devoted largely to the popular- 
ized aspects of the school program, particularly interscholastic athletics, 
rather than to significant educational news concerning teaching methods, 
classwork, objectives of education, school projects, and school services. 
Ordinarily, if the superintendent of schools (or other persons assigned to 
public relations) demonstrates a willingness and desire to make news 
available to the papers, the editors are highly cooperative in printing it. 
Adherence to the following suggestions has proved helpful to the author: 

News releases dealing with over-all school problems are released 
through the superintendent’s office (or by a person designated by him). 
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The flow of news is facilitated by scheduled news conferences and coor- 
dinating news gathering, with a faculty member in each building responsible 
for reporting news to the central office each week. These reporters' efforts 
are made more fruitful when they are equipped with camera and tape 
recorder to cover interesting classwork. 

Articles carefully edited for publication in advance of being turned 
over to the newsmen stand an especially good chance of being printed. 
There is a huge audience interested in school news, and the editors are 
eager for good stories. Stories telling what young people are learning, how 
they're learning it, and why, are welcome. For the greatest editor acceptance 
and reader appeal, articles should: 


Be written in simple nonacademic language 

Avoid boasting 

Contain no personal attacks 

Answer questions readers may have 

Mention and identify individuals 

Reveal how students are climbing the ladder of educational success 
Give supporting evidence 

Be accompanied by pictures when possible 

Be on varied topics for universal appeal* 


Short “fillers” of two lines or so to drop in at the ends of columns help 
keep the school in the minds of the people. A series of such fillers may be 
submitted weekly. 

Publicize the various activities and phases of the school program with 
equal enthusiasm. Play no favorites. 

A school page or column appearing regularly affords the schools a good 
opportunity for broad coverage. The local newspaper is usually willing to 
carry a weekly column entitled “What Goes on Here—in the Schools?” or 
some similar designation, in which school officials answer questions from 
School patrons relative to the school's operations. When parents get straight- 
forward and clear answers to the questions they have about schools, their 
interest grows and relationships between School and community strengthen. 
"Why should primary classrooms be larger than those for the upper grades?" 

t is taught in the first grade?” “What is a resource room and how is it 
used? What does a teacher consultant do?” These are typical of questions 
which can be answered in a “What Goes on Here?” column. The effective- 


* Let's Go to Press, Washington, 


1954, National School Public Relations Association, 
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report, a general public informational medium, and as an instrument used 
in new-teacher orientation. 

Many banks, offices, and industrial plants publish company magazines 
and newspapers, and churches, clubs, and citizens' committees put out news- 
letters. Editors of such publications may welcome School stories. 

Have no secrets. Be frank and straightforward in releasing the news. 

Send board agenda to newsmen in advance of meetings so they can 
attend if they desire. 

Establish proper relationships with newsmen. Avoid “pedagese” in giving 
them information. Send them season passes to school events. Thank them 
for using school stories. Invite them to board meetings, to conferences, and 
other special events, such as special tours of the district with board mem- 
bers, the ministerial association, or other visiting group. An open-door 
policy in dealing with the newspapers generally pays off in understanding 
and cooperation. The school must be very careful to show no favoritism. 

Radio and Television. What has been said relative to newspapers applies 
also to the radio and television news gatherers. Weekly radio and television 
programs put on by the schools have proved effective. These should not be 
for entertainment only. Programs designed to interpret school practices and 
teaching methods are well received. Some teachers enjoy and can do an 
excellent job of conducting a reading lesson or a social studies recitation 
and providing necessary interpretive commentary over the air or on tele- 
vision. The stations are ordinarily eager to release good school broadcasts 
or telecasts and often will place transmitter wire or cables in school build- 
ings. The schools which plan to produce interpretive programs will do well 
to have someone in charge who understands such production well, for 
poorly conducted appearances can have the opposite effect from that 
desired. Some of the better school broadcasts are recorded in the classrooms 
with necessary commentary added later. This has the advantage of making 
careful editing possible. In some school systems, the broadcasts are pre- 
pared and produced through the cooperation of high school radio produc- 
tion classes (or television production classes). 

School Publications, Bulletins, and Reports. The school publication most 
generally recognized for its public relations value is the annual report. This 
report commonly includes a budgetary analysis and an account of educa- 
tional activities and suggestions for their improvement. In small districts it 
is ordinarily mimeographed. As indicated above, it can sometimes be ar- 
ranged to include the annual report in a special edition of the local paper. 
In metropolitan districts, the annual report is generally printed and includes 
many pictures. One good purpose it can, but sometimes does not, serve 
is to acquaint the public with the school's needs. 

The school paper is an excellent public information medium. The super- 
intendent who is concerned with employing the various school papers 
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(elementary, junior high, or high school) as a means of interpreting the 
schools to the public may well lead his staff members to encourage students 
to prepare articles describing the educational program. The superintendent 
or a faculty member may, from time to time, prepare such articles also. 
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Fig. 2. Cover page of a monthly school newsletter. (Courtesy, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Public Schools.) 


It is not wise, however, for faculty-written items to dominate a student- 
published paper. The solicitation 


eas E of advertising to support school publica- 
tions EDU for most businessmen seem to look upon the payment 
as a gift. 
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Because there are so many announcements which must go to parents, 
some schools have developed a principal's or superintendent's weekly news- 
letter or bulletin into which all announcements for the week are incorporated. 
This, besides being an economy measure, can be a real public information 
medium. Items of news for this bulletin may be turned in to the central 
office each week by designated persons from each building, just as with 
news items for the local paper. Besides announcements and news items, 
interpretive articles may be included each week on such topics as the teach- 
ing of reading, the school health service, the cafeteria's program, the school 
activities program, the three R's today, the transportation system, attend- 
ance regulations, and scores of similar topics. Such newsletters or bulletins 
are ordinarily mimeographed, particularly in smaller communities. In some 
school systems these bulletins come out less often and are printed (see 
Figure 2). Sometimes such newsletters are mailed to all householders. 

Some districts include interpretive bulletins with pupil progress reports. 
The pupil progress report itself is used in many districts to inform the 
parents as to what the schools are trying to do. A good informative report 
card or folder can help parents greatly in relations with their children and 
their children's teachers. 

Other school publications which have school public relations value are . 
school annuals, student handbooks, and parent handbooks. Most common 
under the latter classification are pamphlets giving information regarding 
the child's entrance into kindergarten, or the first grade, or some special 
department. Less common, but very effective when well done, are hand- 
books designed to represent the whole school to parents. Parent handbooks 
may help to introduce both parent and child to the school and the child's 
classes, and furnish essential information for parents’ present and future use. 

In regard to all school publications, care should be given to the correct- 
ness of spelling and grammar and to the appropriateness of jokes and 
anecdotes. All together, school publications used for public relations pur- 
poses should give a balanced, well-rounded view of the school program 
and needs. 

In preparing any of these types of written communication, it is well to 
keep in mind: 


The central idea you wish to convey 

Relating all other ideas to the central theme 
For whom the material is written 

How and where the people will get the material 
What reaction is sought 

Organizing the material logically 

Making sentences simple and clear 

Using familiar terms where possible 
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3,500,000 SCHOOL BOND ISSUE WILI 
ADEQUATELY HOUSE THE TREMENDOUS 


Approval of This Most Important 
Bond Issue Will Increase Your 
School Tax Rate NOT ONE PENNY! 


According to J. Gordon McKay, noted Tax 
Consultant,in his report to the Parma City Board 
of Education, April 7th, 1953 . . 


"The rapid Increase in the Parma School District tox 
duplicate from $92,750,590 for 1946 to $120,000,000 
for 1952 ond on estimated $145,000,000 for 1953 en 
ables the Parmo School Board to issue oll bonds hereto: 
fore authorized by the electors for the Parma City Schoo! 
District, plus the present $3,500,000 bond issue, without 
any Increase in the school tox rate on reol estate, During 
1949, 1950, 1951 and 1952 the school tox rate wos 
octuelly reduced by the Porma Board of Education. The 
enormous annual increase of the tox valuation makes il 
certain that bonds of $3,500,000 to be voted on May 5, 
1953 can be issued without ony increase in the school 
tox rate.” 


PREDICTED ENROLLMENT 


nnou 
hth Estimated Increases for Soene 1058 


Vote YES X for the *3,500,000. School Bond Issue, May 5th 


Fig. 3. Part of a brochure supporting a bond 
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PROVIDE ESSENTIAL FACILITIES TO 
ANNUAL INCREASES IN ENROLLMENT! 


Approval of The $3,500,000 Bond Issue Will 
Provide The Following: 


(1) Porma Senior High School 


Fui $300,000.00 

$375,000.00 
$67 5,000.00 

of Ridge Road Bldg 

$ 50,000.00 

quipment $ 25,000.00 
$ 75,000.00 

$ 31,000.00 

$ 16,000.00 

$ 3,000.00 
RF $ 50,000.00 
(4) New Elementary School — Seven Hills $500,000.00 

(5) New Shop and Cafelerio addition to 
Schaof Jr. High School $250,000.00 
(6) New Elementary School — Brookpark: 

Pearl Ridge Areo $450,000.00 
(7) New Junior High School $900,000.00 
(8) New High School Swimming Pool $500,000.00 
(9) General Landscaping Improvements $132,500.00 
(10) Athletic Field Flood Lights $ 25,000.00 


(11) Additional Sites and Classrooms 
where needed $179,868.00 


Toto — $3737,368.00 


Less unemcumbered bolonce in last Bond Issue $ 237,368.00 
Total Required — $3,500,000.00 


Approval Will Not Increase Your School Tax Rate One Penny! 


issue. (Courtesy, Parma, Ohio, Public Schools.) 
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Making writing sound like informal talking 
Giving concrete examples and illustrations 
Summarizing briefly and clearly 


Motion Pictures and Slides. In recent years, many schools have made, 
and employed as public relations instruments, motion pictures, filmstrips, 
and slides depicting various phases of the life of the school. Because of the 
cost of motion pictures and the rapidity with which such vehicles become 
obsolete, slides, posters, filmstrips, charts, and displays have proved more 
practical. Some excellent interpretive aids may be purchased quite inex- 
pensively.* 

Campaign Publicity, School campaigns for special or excess tax levies 
and bond issues are conducted to obtain the approval by the electorate of 


They quite commonly distribute leaflets, 
or make appeals before civic clubs or over the air, 


ator cooperates with many groups when their 


Sultation Bureau, Wayne Dabei Bb Detroit, Audio-visual Materials Con- 
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interests and services promote the welfare of children and education. More 
and more schools are cooperating with other social agencies, such as 
churches, service clubs, park systems, and concert associations, in order to 
avoid duplication of services and to coordinate efforts for the benefit of the 
entire community. When the schools and other community-spirited groups 
join in cooperative programs, not only the schools and the persons immedi- 
ately concerned but also the communities in which they work are enriched 
and strengthened. Typical examples follow (the first two have come to be 
looked upon as part of the modern school): 


The PTA. No other group has done so much to bring the positive contri- 
butions of the schools to the attention of communities as has the PTA. No 
other group has done so much to promote cooperative home and school 
study of problems resulting in mutual understanding of the educational 
tasks to be accomplished. 


Most successful parent-teacher associations have the following in com- 
mon: 


The purposes of the organization are reviewed from time to time. 

The organization recognizes and attacks mutual (parent and teacher) 
problems and carries on projects of significance (see Figure 4). 

Activities are planned and coordinated on a long-term basis. 

The meetings are planned to provide interpretation and to assist the edu- 
cational effort and not for entertainment alone. Students are not overused 
on the program. Meetings have a pleasant atmosphere. “Gripe” sessions 
are avoided. 

A great number of parents (both fathers and mothers) are drawn into 
the activities and responsibilities. Formality is broken down. There are 
opportunities for small-group discussions. Stress is put on getting to know 
each other. Teachers and parents speak a common language. 

The council or board of directors provides an officer-training program. 
Officers change at reasonable intervals to avoid perpetuation of the “same 
old bunch” in office and the feeling that a small group dominates the 
organization. 

Teachers participate willingly. 

Administrators provide leadership and assistance but not domination. 


Citizen’s Advisory Committees. In recent years, more and more school 
systems have formed lay advisory bodies. They serve to bring the public 
into a close working relationship with the schools and to bring more general 
support for the policies adopted. There is little uniformity in methods of 
choosing membership, the number of members on committees, the number 
of committees in existence, the length of committees’ lives, or the frequency 
of meetings. The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools and 
its successor, the National Citizens Council for Better Schools, have prob- 
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Dispatcher 


MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 
Dear enta: 


I should like to express my sincere 
thanks for your vote cf confidence in 
me, and to renew my plea for more ac- 
tive participation! 

The P.T.A, revolves around YOUR 
wants ani needa, We have a common 
and vital interest--to mold our child- 
ren into gooi and useful citizens, In 
order to do this properly, the school 
ani the parents must work hand in hard, 

Our meetings are created expressly 
for an exchange of ideas--yours ani ours. 
We want to know what you feel, how you 
feel, and at the same time inform you 
of what the school and relatea agencies 
are doing to improve your child's edu- 
cation and welfare. We want to answer 
your questions (ani ask some tool), 
solve your grievances, and make you more 

are of whst your child is learning 
and REY, 

We bave a wonderful program planned 
for the yeur, and two big projects to 
complete. Won't yóu join up now, cone 
to meetings ani help your P.T.À. growi 

Make your New Year's resolution to 
be an "Active" P,T,4,-er J You'll be 
astonished ani pleased, too, with the 
benefits we'll derive by working to- 
gether, Cont, on page 2 


77 
REFRESHMENTS... 
PROGRAM 
Installation of Officers 
end 

FILM on POLIO - serrated by 
GUEST SPEAKER -- 
JANUARY 12 


WEDNESDAY, 8:30 P.H, 
AUDITORIUM 


Thanks! 


The following letter was received fron 
the Farents' Workshop-- 


Decenber 6, 1654 


To the officers ani members cf MOTHERS... ZI 
F.T.A. of P.S. 32, Help, Knock Out Polio 
The Parents! Workshop would like Dear Kother: 


to thank you for the delicious refres- 
nents served at our recent Workshop 
reeting, 

Would you extend our thanks to the 
opal in charge, und to lire, Anáre- 
ozzi. 

It was a perfect ending to a very 
constructive and enjoyable sfternoon, 

Sincerely, 


Volunteers are needed for the 1555 
MOTEERS' MARCH ON POLIO when méthers 
will call on their neighbors in their 
own blocks or apartment houses for 
karch of Dimes contributions. Sjeci- 
fic instructions ‘and material will be 
furnished by your local March of Dizes 
Chs irman, 

Help protect our children by giv- 
ing only 2 HOURS OF YOUR TIS -- 7-5 mi 
WEDMESDAY, JANUARY 26th, 1955, 


Fig. 4. Cover page of a PTA newsletter, (Courtesy, PTA of Public School No. 32, 
Brooklyn, New York.) 
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ably done more than any other organization in promoting the successful 
development of citizens’ advisory committees. Such committees should 
represent a cross section of the community, study facts before recommend- 
ing, and do everything in their power to cooperate with school authorities.* 

There seems to be quite general agreement, among those with experience, 
on the following suggestions: 


All lay committees are advisory only. 

A committee is created for a specific job and should be terminated when 
it is completed, though the executive committee or basic group may be a 
continuing organization with provision made for regular turnover in mem- 
bership to avoid self-perpetuation. 

Organized advisory committees or councils must have problems on which 
to work if they are to be successful and beneficial. 

Superintendents who do not lead advisory committees may find them 
acting independently and out of harmony with the board and administration. 

The council or central committee should be representative of the com- 
munity in general (usually a delegate body representing many groups). 


Citizens’ advisory committees have been very successful in promoting 
cooperation between teachers and parents, in fostering understanding of 
school problems, policies, and practices, and in promoting and completing 
school projects. Yet a word of caution is in order—an organization without 
work to do may degenerate into a pressure group. 

It seems wise to begin by selecting a committee to assist on one project 
or problem and develop the organization in line with the needs and the 
willingness of the members to accept responsibility. Many lay advisory 
groups have gotten their start on such projects as assisting the board in 
planning a new building, adult education programs, or public recreation 
programs. 

Survey and Workshop Groups. School and community surveys and work- 
shops for attacking community problems are two more devices with great 
promise, which give opportunity for broad citizen participation. For 
further comments on surveys, see the chapter on evaluation. 

City or County Governmental Bodies, Service Clubs, Ministerial Asso- 
ciations, and Other Like Groups. Improved community-school relations, 
economy, and general community betterment can result from the school's 
joining forces with groups with similar purposes. The joint planning and 
development of the city's parks and school's playgrounds are one example. 
Joint operation of school and public libraries is another. Through such 
united efforts the community's needs are better met, and unnecessary dupli- 
cations of facilities can be avoided. Service clubs interested in developing 


* Lay Advisory Committees, Washington, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1951. 
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youth centers or bicycle safety programs are natural allies of the schools 
that enter wholeheartedly into joint projects. The ministerial association 
often has many purposes in common with the schools. In one school system 
it became customary for the school administration to hold an annual break- 
fast to which all the ministers, priests, and rabbis in the community were 
invited to discuss informally their common purposes and problems. After 
about two hours of discussion, the clergymen visited classes and ate lunch 
with the children. These informal contacts proved of inestimable value in 
developing understanding and cooperation. A typical area in which they 
were particularly helpful was in developing an understanding among their 
parishioners of the school's efforts in family relations and sex education. 

The opportunities for cooperation with other community groups are 
legion and offer exceptional opportunities for school-community relation- 
Ships of the most wholesome and beneficial type. 

Carrying the Educational Program into the Community. Modern school 
officials have found that taking full advantage of local education resources 
makes the students’ work more interesting and meaningful, brings the 
teacher understanding and support, and the people of the community an 
attitude of responsible citizenship. Most common practices for utilizing 
community resources include field trips to community points and facilities, 
inviting community people to serve as speakers or consultants, work expe- 
rience programs through which high school students spend a part of their 
time working in community business as part of their vocational guidance 
and vocational preparation program, outdoor education programs with lay 
assistance, and such cooperative enterprises as business-industry-education 
(BIE) days, and vocational days.* These practices, to be effective, must be: 


Carried out in line with definite educational objectives shared by students 
and teachers 

Fit into the child's continuing educational program 

Thoroughly planned in advance 

Conducted in a businesslike manner 

Carefully supervised 


; Thoroughly explained to the community in general through the usual 
informational channels and to the individuals cooperating in a particular 
program by the teacher or other School official concerned 


As community citizens, students, and teachers work together, more and 
more ways are found in which skills and knowledge from the community 
can be used to enrich the educational program. 

Providing Services for Adults and the Community in General Many mod- 
ern school superintendents Provide the leadership through which the schools 


* Bringing the Communi: 
r nity to the Classroom i i io-vi 
Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University. “pa BE cer 
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become the hub of the community activities. The doors are opened to civic 
and educational groups on a no-charge basis, and to business, professional, 
labor, and patriotic groups with a charge made to cover only the operating 
costs (regulations for such use should be a part of the board rules and 
regulations so that practices are consistent and above suspicion of favor- 
itism). Schools now offer broad adult education programs and give leader- 
ship and provide facilities for extensive recreational activities. Educational 
television has expanded greatly the schools’ potential in adult education. 
Free educational movies, community improvement projects, public forums, 
counseling service, and job placement assistance for graduates have become 
part of the pattern of the community-minded school systems. Adults who 
participate in such programs and learn of the school board's purposes gen- 
erally are a source of support and contribute also to the school system's 
understanding of the desires and needs of the community. 

Providing Panels, Speakers, and Discussion Leaders for Meetings. Through 
careful coordination, the schools are able to make available to community 
clubs and other groups persons who can give information about the tasks 
and needs of the schools and persons who carry the educational function 
into the community. Whether the business manager explains the school's 
purchasing system, the first-grade teacher tells how reading is taught, the 
home economics teacher instructs the garden club on flower arrangement, 
the English teacher gives a reading, or the social studies teacher explains the 
theory of business cycles, a school public relations service is rendered if the 
job is well done, even if publicizing the school was not the purpose. Students 
often can accomplish both purposes through such activities as appearances 
by student panel discussion groups, speakers, and musical and dramatic 
groups before local clubs. Sometimes the local education association estab- 
lishes a speakers' bureau as its own special service project. 

Promoting Understanding through Special Days and Incidental Public 
Contacts. Through careful planning and cooperative effort, school personnel 
can bring added understanding to the community in innumerable ways. 
Here are some examples: 


1. Exhibits in the school corridors and at fairs or community meetings. 

2. Posters, charts, and pictures reflecting the life of the school. These 
may be displayed in the buildings or in store windows. 

3. Demonstrations of learning activities. Excellent and interesting pro- 
grams for civic groups or PTA meetings can be built on such demonstrations. 

4. American Education Week observances. Local activities coordinated 
with the nationally conducted programs have helped greatly to develop an 
understanding of the schools. 

5. Community-school visitation. Visitation is systematically encouraged 
in many systems. Civic club visitation days and special parent nights are 
common and effective. 
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6. Helpful messages on entertainment programs. Printed programs dis- 
tributed at plays, athletic events, and musical concerts can include mes- 
sages about the local schools or education in general—a paragraph on the 
history of the schools, the school calendar, enrollment date, an account of 
the schoolboy patrol program or the school's philosophy, or a description 
of a special exhibit to observe during the intermission or after the per- 
formance. 


Establishing Proper Relationships with Local Organizations. Membership 
and activity of school personnel in service clubs, churches, concert asso- 
ciations, veterans’ groups, and various other organizations establish relation- 
ships unobtainable in other ways. Opportunities for community service 
should not be overlooked. 

Establishing a Partnership with Parents through the Reporting System. 
Reports to parents can be one of the best means through which to secure 
close cooperation between the school and the home.* The traditional five- 
point scale report is inadequate to inform parents of pupil progress; to 
inform the student of Progress; to point out strengths, weaknesses, and 
ways to improve; to promote self-evaluation in terms of the school’s and 


Schools employing these types of reporting have found it desirable to be 
Sure to begin with positive aspects of the report, to employ tact, and to be 
Sure that teacher letters contain no misspelled words or grammatical errors. 
Also, when schools change their method of reporting progress and indicate 
growth or lack of growth in terms of behavior other than subject matter 
assimilation, it is well to have evidence on hand from which to make the 
report. For example, an indication that the child is becoming more poised 
Is not enough. The parent should be informed as to how the improvement 


+ Parent-Teacher Conferences (reco: 
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relationships sometimes hinge upon what may appear to be insignificant 
items. Such items as the following have proved to be important in the 
maintenance of proper school and community relations: 


The doors of the school are open to visitors. 

School people are readily available, friendly, and considerate. 

Someone is on duty throughout each school day to receive callers and 
answer the telephone. 

Telephone and office calls are received with courtesy and efficiency. 

Appointments are punctually kept. 

The secretary knows where the administrator can be contacted at all 
times during business hours. 

The secretary understands policies and procedures and can explain them. 

The grounds are neat and well kept. 

Students and teachers are not often seen downtown during school hours. 

Students do not smoke on or just off the grounds, race *hot rods" at 
noon, or "thumb" rides to and from school (solutions to such problems 
offer a healthy challenge to student councils or boys' and girls' clubs). 

Ill pupils are taken home by a school official. 

The superintendent or purchasing agent handles salesmen tactfully and 
courteously (they can be messengers of either good or ill will). 

The athletic program and other school activities are conducted system- 
atically and efficiently. 

Money drives are so organized that parents do not feel they are being 
constantly asked for donations. 

The principal maintains contact with graduates and has a friendly word 
for them on return visits to the school. 

The transportation system operates smoothly; routes are mapped; com- 
plaints are checked immediately; discipline on buses is good. 

Rules for adult behavior (such as no smoking in the building) on school 
premises are included in the board's rules and regulations. 

A. definite and easily understood system for rental of schoor space or 
equipment (probably best to rent or lend only to groups of a civic or edu- 
cational nature, not to individuals) is employed. 

Supplies and equipment are purchased, stored, and used in an econom- 
ical, systematic way. 

Gossip or criticism is met at its source without emotion and with will- 
ingness to remedy mistakes. 


The last of the items listed above may be made clearer through citing 
the example of a young superintendent in one of our Western states. 
Shortly after the beginning of his second year as superintendent in a town 
of about 5,000, he was informed that a group of parents planned to circulate 
a petition for the dismissal of one of the grade school principals. Learning 
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who the instigators of the movement were, he went immediately to see 
them. After giving them an opportunity to explain their grievances, he 
pointed out possible remedies for the conditions to which they objected, 
and received agreement not to circulate the petition until further consulta- 
tion with other persons in on the movement. The next day the lady whom 
he had gone to see came in to his office and turned in the unsigned petition 
forms. The principal continued to serve, and no further strong complaints 
were heard. One day's wait in that particular situation would have meant 
that signed petitions would have been turned in, with accompanying em- 
barrassment and displeasure for various persons. The potentiality of gossip 
is ever-present, Particularly in small communities. The administrator who 
learns of idle gossip and can find its Sources and give the facts to the person 
concerned can often avoid difficulties. Idle talk among faculty members 
and wives or husbands can also cause trouble. A discussion on the dangers 
of gossip in each building faculty meeting early each year can be helpful. 


PUBLIC CRITICISM OF THE SCHOOLS 


Every reasonable educator expects honest and constructive criticisms of 
the school.* Legitimate criticisms should be met with corrective action. 


Problems, to seek evidence upon s 


EWA, Shannon, “Let’s » 
October, 1956 p. Look at Our Schools, 
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solution. The listings here are merely illustrative of the types of information 
and understandings with which citizens may become equipped when school 
leaders perceive the values of a thoroughgoing program of public informa- 
tion and participation. 

They Are Not Teaching the Three R's. The critics say that the essentials 
of knowledge (reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and others) should 
be taught in a more systematic, sequential, and organized manner, with 
each pupil expected to master each step before proceeding to the next. 

The modern program of teaching to develop these skills is systematic 
but not necessarily sequential, for it is based on the readiness of the indi- 
vidual child. With all the children of all the people in school, abilities and 
aptitudes, of course, vary greatly. Not all can be expected to learn the same 
things at the same time, any more than they all learned to walk or talk at 
the same time. It is important that the child be socially and emotionally 
adjusted too. Sometimes to develop or maintain such essentials it is neces- 
sary to permit a child to advance in spite of his failure to master a specific 
skill. The need for achievement in the skill is never forgotten, however, 
and, as the child proceeds, attention is given constantly to helping him 
develop the degree of skill consistent with his ability. 

There is much evidence to indicate that the three R's are being mastered 
better than ever before, particularly when you compare students of like 
basic ability today and yesterday. Many communities have brought this 
fact dramatically to public attention through spelldowns, examinations, and 
other types of competition pitting teams of school students against ladies’ 
club or service club teams. 

The schools have not deemphasized the three R’s.* Children in school 
today do more reading, writing, and speaking than ever before. 

Studies comparing the achievements of present-day school children with 
the achievements of earlier students in reading, arithmetic, and other 
subjects show that a better job is being done now. 

They Lack Discipline. The critics say the teachers stand by while the 
children run wild. 

Many times what is interpreted as “running wild” is actually committee 
work or group activities. They may be conducted in a highly systematic, 
businesslike, and beneficial manner. For persons not acquainted with 
modern teaching methods and conditioned to “seats in a straight line, heads 
forward” discipline, it may be difficult to understand that real learning is 
taking place. 

The professional educator works for student self-discipline. He does not 
stand idly by and watch things “go to pot.” He merely attempts to control 
children with good sense based on fair play and democratic right and to 
inculcate upon them a sense of responsibility. Oftentimes the critic who feels 

*George D. Spache, Are We Teaching Reading? Gainesville, University of 
Florida, College of Education, 1956. 
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that the discipline is poor is convinced otherwise when he has the oppor- 
tunity to observe classes at work over a period of time. 

They Devote Too Much Attention to Fads and Frills. This criticism is closely 
related to the one that the schools fail to teach the three R's. The critics 
say the schools attempt to do so many things they do nothing well. They 
say that the teaching of music, art, crafts of various kinds, and some of the 
vocational skills should be eliminated or given a minor place in the cur- 
riculum. This, they say, should be done in order that more attention may 
be given to the “fundamentals.” 

Many of the critics do not realize how school enrollments have changed 
in the past few decades. It is not just the academically inclined who are 
in school now. Children are required by law to attend, low academic ability 
notwithstanding. And that is good. We want to give all our children the 
best opportunity possible. We are obligated to serve varied interests and 
ability levels. Many of the “extras” have general educational, adjustment, 
guidance, and vocational value. Many help to develop ideals and moral, 
ethical, and cultural values. 

They “Scramble” the Subject Matter Fields in Such Courses as Social 
Studies and Language Arts and Core Classes. The critics say that the teach- 
ing of United States history, civics, English, and other courses is under- 
mined by such subject combination. To some the term “social studies” 
carries a collectivist connotation. 

It has been found that any problem, activity, or thing is most meaningful 
when studied as a whole rather than in its parts, leaving the student to pull 
together what may appear to him as unrelated segments into a meaningful 
whole. The fabled experience of the three blind men and the elephant illus- 
trates this truth. 

It is difficult to compartmentalize subject matter that runs across all areas 
of life. Not only that, compartmentalization interferes with the transfer of 
learning from one area to another. For example, literature and history 
reinforce each other and cannot be viewed in their true perspective unless 
considered together. Pupils learn best by doing what they are learning. 
Students studying a local housing problem have practical opportunities to 
write, with perhaps more benefit to their English, if properly guided in the 
process, than if they had written about “My Summer at Grandma's" or 


suspect a relationship between social studies and socialism. It has happened. 
They Are Godless; They Do Not Develop Moral and Spiritual Values. The 


critics contend that the schools do not teach chil inci 
Me E o ch children the principles of moral 
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The schools cannot, of course, teach particular religious points of view. 
They can and do teach moral and ethical principles and encourage pupils 
to join and attend the church of their choice. This topic is dealt with more 
thoroughly in the chapter on curriculum improvement. 

While juvenile delinquents get a lot of publicity, the overwhelming 
majority of teen-agers are law-abiding, God-fearing, moral citizens. The 
schools provide activities to keep them interested and busy, and offer guid- 
ance into paths of constructive endeavor. 

Grades Are Abolished, Competition Removed, and Failure Not Recognized. 
The critics of the schools say that modern methods of pupil reporting are 
not meaningful or effective because marks are not given on a basis of com- 
parison with fellow class members and the motivation of competition is 
removed. They say that the child will later have to compete and to face 
failure if he does not compete well. Why not get him used to it? They 
say the reluctance to fail students encourages a lackadaisical attitude and 
mediocrity of achievement. 

There should be regular reports of progress to parents. These reports 
should be made in terms of progress made toward educational objectives. 
The traditional five-point grading system does not tell enough to enable the 
parent to know what the child is accomplishing or to help him improve. 
Narrative reports and personal conferences can give much more informa- 
tion. The child should be motivated by his interest in and understanding 
of the importance of the work he is doing, not by an external, superficial, 
and relatively unmeaningful mark. Mediocrity of achievement is not encour- 
aged, Each child is expected to work up to the maximum of his potentiality. 
The brilliant child has no difficulty achieving “A” under the traditional 
marking system based on comparison with less capable students. When his 
progress is judged on the basis of his own ability, much more is expected. 

Learning takes place best when there is success and satisfaction. The 
child of low ability is often humiliated and frustrated when repeatedly 
stamped with failure because of his inability, regardless of effort, to succeed 
academically. Repeated failure may bring him discouragement and keep 
him from achieving success in fields in which he has the ability to succeed. 
By being permitted to stay with pupils of his own age group he can adjust 
socially and probably learn skills which will enable him to become a useful, 
productive citizen. To fail him because of his inability to do academic 
work means removing him from his age group and inviting social malad- 
justment, dropping out of school, and delinquency. 

The schools believe pupils need to experience competition. Many oppor- 
tunities for healthful competition are given to the child. But repeated 
competition in fields in which there is no chance of success can be detri- 
mental to the personality. 

It is true that a high school diploma no longer guarantees a certain level 
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of proficiency. The reason is that we now have in our schools 2-, 4-, 6-, 
8-, 10-, 12-, and 16-cylinder students, and we would not have it any other 
way, for we have an obligation to all. The best do a terrific job. They will 
stack up academically with the best students of any era. The less able 
achieve in proportion to their abilities. Naturally there is a wide variance in 
achievement. Persons wishing to hire high school graduates may learn of 
their achievements and abilities by contacting the schools. 

They Use "'Collectivist'" Textbooks, Repeatedly over the country we hear 
that there has been criticism of this or that textbook. The usual charges 
are that the book is “pink” or tends toward the Communist point of view, 
or opposes free enterprise. 

The materials which go into textbooks are thoroughly screened by leading 
educators before they are printed. The publishing houses are members of 
the competitive free-enterprise system and are very careful about what 
they publish. 

Perhaps there are textbooks about which such charges may be justified. 
Generally speaking, however, the charges are based on rumor or excerpts 
from the book interpreted out of context. 

Mimeographed textbook lists available to anyone interested can be 
very helpful in answering queries in this area. They help to dispel any 
Suspicion that information is being withheld. Criticisms of textbooks are 
not nearly so apt to arise if visitors to classrooms are made acquainted with 
them, if they are displayed at “open-house” sessions or year-around in the 
public library, and if advantage is taken of opportunities to discuss them or 
to show them to patrons. In most communities where serious textbook 
criticisms have arisen, their objective review by the advisory committee or 
a committee specially selected for the Purpose has served to answer the 
questions satisfactorily. Cooperative selection of textbooks tends to mini- 
mize possibilities of criticisms, 

Criticism of the schools has been more vehement in recent years than 
previously. One reason for this is undoubtedly the general atmosphere of 
tension and insecurity which presently blankets the earth. Americans are 
hunting a scapegoat for their difficulties. The schools are a “natural” for 
the role. Almost everyone feels he can criticize the schools with a degree 
of confidence, since he went to school and is therefore somewhat of an 
authority on school Operation. 

School people who have not been subjected to such criticisms should not 
complacently assume that “it can’t happen here” and wait, like sitting 
ducks, to become the target of false rumor. Continuing cooperative, in- 
formational activity can dispel the rumors before they arise. 

We have already discussed numerous ways of disseminating information. 
These techniques can be used to bring understanding and to thwart 
unfounded criticisms of the type described. 
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Basic to the dissemination of information is a complete understanding 
of the school's program and objectives by all school personnel. It is impera- 
tive that each group of teachers know what every other group is attempting 
to do and how. The elementary and secondary teachers, the vocational and 
academic teachers all need to know the contributions of the others. Ways 
of developing this understanding are cited in another chapter. 

Citizens should have awareness not only of school needs and problems, 
but of school accomplishments. The School Bell, a new publication of the 
National School Public Relations Association, presents condensations of 
thought-provoking commentaries on school problems and achievements as 
found in national magazines, the press, radio, and television. Some super- 
intendents send complimentary copies of each issue to community leaders. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS A BUSINESSMAN 


As previously indicated, the position of superintendent of schools as it 
presently exists is quite new. Not so many decades ago, the board members 
handled such matters as plant planning, finance, purchasing of fuel, and 
hiring personnel. Board members, it apparently was felt, were more experi- 
enced in dealing with the practical things of life. To the early superintendent 
was left the management of matters concerned with classroom studies and 
methods. 

It took time to develop the custom of appointing a professional leader 
of standing and giving him responsibility for the management of the plants, 
business affairs, and personnel,as well as instruction. Little wonder that 
even today there is a carry-over with some people that school adminis- 
trators lack the competencies of the *hardheaded" businessman. 

It therefore may well be a part of each school district's public relations 
activities to keep the people well informed of the financial condition and 
affairs of the district and the business management activities inherent in 
School administration. 

In the typical school district, the superintendent of schools is responsible 
for the management of one of the town's largest eating establishments in 
the hot-lunch program. The economy and efficiency with which some school 
systems operate these programs may well earn the respect of the most astute 
restaurateur. 

The superintendent of schools often manages the largest fleet of trucks 
in the community in the school transportation system. The maintenance and 
operations costs will often reflect favorably upon the business management. 

And so one might go on. The schools often have responsibility for the 
largest payroll, the biggest library, the largest heating system, and the 
biggest plant in the community. 

People should be fully aware of the business management responsibilities 
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of the school. When they realize that these functions are performed success- 
fully in addition to providing for a sound educational program, they some- 
times gain a new respect for the administrators. Continued attention must 
be given to keeping the public informed about the school's operations and 
problems. 


MEETING A TYPICAL ISSUE 


What superintendent has not faced the irate, pleading, or tearful mother 
who has learned that her Johnny's birthday is one week too late to enter 
School this year? This is not intended as a criticism of Johnny, his mother, 
or the superintendent. They are all victims of circumstance, tradition, and 
legal requirements. 

Most systems require that a child entering kindergarten or the first grade 
must be five or six years old by a certain date. Regardless of when the 
date is set, some would-be beginners fall just short of meeting the qualifica- 
tion. In some systems, the deadline is more flexible, permitting pupils near 
the usual age to enter if they demonstrate certain qualities of maturity and 
readiness. Unfortunately this does not eliminate the problem. Some parents 
have an easily understood tendency to overestimate their children's stage 
of maturity and degree of aptitude. Also some prestige has come to be 
associated with the child who is young for his grade. So, even with the 
flexible entrance age system, the point is eventually reached where the 
answer must be “no.” 

But there are ways that the tears of the underaged child's parent can 
sometimes be changed to smiles or, at least, a state of passive agreement 
may be reached. 

Suppose September 1 is the date by which a child must be six years old 
to enter the first grade this fall. Mrs. Jones comes in to the office of the 
superintendent with these arguments: 

Johnny will be six on September 20. He is large for his age. His play- 
mates in the block are all entering this fall. He is mature in his ways for 
his age. He has looked forward to entering school. He'll be brokenhearted 
if he can't. There'll be no one left in the block for him to play with. He 
knows his alphabet already. His Sunday-school teacher says he's very 
bright and should by all means be in school. And, finally, both Mr. Jones 
and she feel it would be a shame for the boy to be behind others of his age. 

These are typical and strong arguments. Many very normal and intelligent 
mothers make them. They must be answered with some degree of satisfac- 
tion to the disturbed parent to avoid creating a small ripple on the placid 
sea of public relations. Here is an abbreviated version of a series of answers 
that has brought favorable responses: 

"I am sure from what you Say, Mrs. Jones, that your child would have 
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no difficulty with the academic work of the first grade. There are, however, 
other factors to consider. : 

“From one point of view your child would not be behind but ahead by 
waiting a year to enter school. We all want our children to be leaders, of 
course. But remember that for a child six years old, six months represent 
one twelfth of the time he has had for development. By starting to school 
a year from now your child will have had an additional one sixth of the 
total time he has now lived to develop. His chances of being a leader—of 
being ahead—are much greater. His chances of success in his daily tasks 
and of gaining confidence in himself are greater. Remember, if he starts 
now, he will be approximately six months younger than the median age of 
his classmates. Starting a year from now, he will be approximately six 
months older than the median age of his fellow pupils. That is to his 
advantage." 

The superintendent may then cite examples of parents who faced the 
same problem and later were thankful their child started a year later. He 
may also point out that there is considerable evidence to indicate that many 
children's eyes are not ready for close work before, or for some times after, 
the regular entrance age. 

Again it should be stressed that no one approach brings the same satis- 
faction in all instances. Such examples, however, may help the superin- 
tendent frame the approach he needs when he needs it. 


ONE GLARING OVERSIGHT 


Educators have only recently become generally aware that one reason 
some adults are disinterested or uninformed about schools is that they, as 
students, were not taught much about them. At long last, along with teach- 
ing about other basic features of the American way of life, some schools 
are instituting units of work to enable youngsters to learn about the history, 
purposes, and functioning of the schools. 


HUMAN FACTOR BASIC 


Probably nothing mentioned in this chapter is more basic to proper 
school and community relations than the honest consideration for the rights, 
desires, needs, and sensibilities of others, and a sincere appreciation for 
Services rendered and cooperation received. 

No school has a choice as to whether it should engage in public relations. 
The relations, good or bad, exist. The only choice the school has is whether 
its relationship will be well planned or neglected, well executed or slipshod, 
favorable or damaging. 
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People who know the schools best seldom fail to support them—therein 
lies a challenge. 
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CHAPTER 6 The Boar. d 


The superintendent owes it to his school and community to maintain proper 
relations with the board of education. The board has the final legal authority 
for management of nearly every phase of school operation. Most boards 
today serve almost exclusively as legislative bodies, adopting major policies. 
The superintendent assumes the responsibility for policy execution. Each 
needs the counsel and advice of the other in carrying out these functions. 
The complete understanding of the relationship between the superintendent 
and the board should never be left to chance. The duties, responsibilities, 
and functional relationship of the two should be clarified at the time the 
superintendent is hired, and if written rules and regulations have not already 
been prepared, this should, in a cooperative manner, be done at the earliest 
convenience. 


POWERS OF THE BOARD 


Almost all of America’s 50,000 local school districts are governed by 
boards. Taken as a group, these school boards control a very significant 
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portion of our tax dollars. The importance of their position and the responsi- 
bility which they hold in the community cannot be overstressed. 

While most of the board's functions can be classified as legislative, it is 
more accurate to classify their powers as follows (with examples of each 
classification) : 


= 


. Legislative 
Formulation of rules, regulations, and policies 
Delegation of appointive powers to the superintendent and staff 
Approval of regular curriculum, adult education programs, and build- 
ing programs 
2. Inspectorial (judicial) 
Evaluation of school program in the light of public relations, school 
visitations, follow-up surveys of graduates, and other evidence 
Evaluation and approval of reports and proposals of the superintendent 
and staff 
Executive 
Making provision for regular audits and reviewing reports 
Appointment of the superintendent 
Other executive powers generally delegated to the superintendent 


9 


More specific duties of the board are as follows: 


Selection of the superintendent 
- Approval or disapproval of the superintendent's appointments 
Approval of the budget and salary schedule 
Approval of all financial measures 
Bond issues 
Special levies 
Building plans 
Physical plant improvements 
Maintenance outlays 
- Policy making 
Teacher tenure 
Building use 
Pupil entrance age 
Sick-leave regulations 
Educational and marital requirements for teachers 
Salary rates 
- Serving as liaison between the administration and staff and the 
community 
Interpretation of school program and policies to the community 
Interpretation of public wishes to the staff 
Approval of curriculum. 
. Evaluation of all phases of the program 
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QUALITIES OF A GOOD BOARD MEMBER 


It is quite common, prior to board elections and particularly when things 
are running smoothly, for citizens to approach the superintendent to ask 
him to suggest the names of persons who in his opinion would make good 
board members. It is the author's opinion that it is never wise for the 
superintendent to suggest persons even when asked. The board as a group 
serves as the people's representative and the superintendent's boss; for the 
superintendent to participate in the selection appears to short-circuit the 
democratic process and can easily lead to trouble. On the other hand, he 
can, in a purely objective way, provide guidance as to the type of person 
who is likely to become a good board member. A list, such as the following, 
of qualities desirable in a board member may be presented to persons 
asking for suggestions: 


Genuine interest in, knowledge of, and faith in education 

Honesty, punctuality, and conscientiousness 

Vision, good judgment, and a positive point of view 

Human understanding, tact, and a sense of humor 

Unselfishness, tolerance, and freedom from prejudice 

Courage to stand by his convictions 

Ability to take responsibility, to work with others as a team, and to 
support group decisions 

Loyalty to the nation's ideals and political system 

Success in his field 

Wide acquaintance and respect in the community 

Time available for the job 


A good board is vital to a good school and to a superintendent's success. * 
The leadership of the superintendent in securing school prestige can do 
much to create a willingness on the part of competent people to serve on 
the board. 

As a group, the board is primarily an agency for community educational 
planning and should be responsive to the actual wishes of the people. 


INFORMING THE BOARD 


For the best kind of school administration, members of the board must 
be active, well informed—ready to discuss intelligently any issue which may 
come up and be able to make sound decisions based upon objective evidence 
and consideration of community welfare. The job of informing the board 
involves not only the more obvious functions of making members aware 


* Mrs. Fred A. Radke, "The Effective School Board Members," American School 
Board Journal, October, 1955, p. 31. 
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of what is happening in the school system and promoting a general under- 
standing of the school program, but also (early in each board member's 
career) that of providing the board member with an understanding and 
appreciation of his job, the functions of the board, its relationship to the 
superintendent, and its relationship to other governmental bodies (city, 
county, state, and national governments and education departments). The 
wise superintendent will assume this informational responsibility and estab- 
lish channels for the easy flow of information to the board from teachers 
and other school employees, pupils, parents, and community organizations, 


INDUCTING THE NEW MEMBER 


Like almost all functions the superintendent performs, this one is accom- 
plished most easily by working closely with the board. Most board members 
will readily see the necessity for complete information as a basis for making 
intelligent decisions. Therefore, experienced board members generally join 
wholeheartedly in activities designed to orient new members. Following is 
a list of devices, practices, and procedures which have been employed to 
welcome new members and supply necessary background and information: 


l. A letter of welcome from the superintendent and board and an 
expression of willingness to assist him in any way possible. It is well to 
include an invitation to attend board meetings after the election and before 
the official beginning of his term. 

2. A special meeting at which the experienced members of the board 
discuss board functions, history, present projects and plans, and the 
relationship between the school board and superintendent. 

3. A kit of materials, including a copy of schoolboard rules and regula- 
tions, the school budget, annual Teports, recent surveys, a summary of 
capital improvement programs, recent board minutes, curriculum guides, 
the administrative manual, and school laws. 

4. A tour of the school district and other school districts to help the 
new member establish criteria for evaluation of the school program. 

5. Invitations to: 

Take part in special conferences, teachers meetings, etc. 

Attend civic group meetings and establish contacts with other com- 
munity groups if not already established 

Make suggestions (develop sense of belonging) 


While it is highly desirable to help the new member gain the necessary 
background as quickly as possible, it should be remembered that he has 
other duties, and to take too much of his time may discourage rather than 
encourage him. Much of his background will have to be gained through 
In-service seasoning over a period of time. 
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INFORMATION AND UNDERSTANDING FOR ALL BOARD MEMBERS 


The superintendent's responsibility for keeping the board informed, how- 
ever, goes far beyond induction of new members. A good guiding principle 
for school superintendents to follow in this regard is that school board 
members should never learn for the first time of any important piece of 
school news from the newspaper or radio. The following devices have 
proved to be helpful. 


1. Send out to board members typed, dittoed, or mimeographed agenda 
sheets listing items of business for consideration at the next board meeting. 
As executive officer of the board, the superintendent is generally aware of 
business that should come up. The agenda sheets should, of course, serve 
only as a guide, not as a limit, for business to be considered. 

2. Send out dittoed bulletins or progress reports (may be included with 
the agenda), detailed monthly statements (continuing audit) of budget 
balances, and other items of interest. 

3. A copy of the minutes of the last meeting may be sent out with the 
agenda to refresh board members' memories and keep up their interest. 
Also, if members have read the minutes in advance, a vote of approval is 
sometimes all that is necessary at the meeting, thus shortening the meeting, 
which board members generally appreciate. j 

4. The superintendent or persons designated by him may report at board 
meetings on some phase of the school program. Make the board members 
aware of what is being taught and why. A comprehensive program of reports 
at board meetings and board visits to classes will help in this. 

5. Begin early to point out factors, facts, and issues involved in approach- 
ing problems such as increased enrollments and building needs, trends in 
taxation, or decreased state aid, so that board members will never be caught 
off guard and so that differences of opinion may be eliminated prior to the 
necessity for a final decision. 

6. Summarize significant research studies, surveys, and articles, and 
place in board members’ possession. 

7. Encourage board members' participation in State School Boards 
Association and the National School Boards Association, Inc.: 

Build up the importance of participation—go to meetings yourself 
and take them along. 

Present to them the advantages of membership. 

Help them get committee appointments and other responsibilities in 
the association. 

8. Get members on the mailing list for such professional magazines as: 

a. American School Board Journal 
b. Nation's Schools 
c. School Executive 
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d. School Management 
e. N.E.A. Journal and State Association journals 
f. The state publication of School Directors Association 

9. Provide them with copies of good books on school board membership 
and duties. Many state school boards associations now publish excellent 
handbooks. 

10. Invite board members to educational meetings. Report on meetings 
they do not attend. Report on workshops, faculty meetings, and educational 
developments in other districts. 

11. Invite specialists to discuss with board members problems of pro- 
fessional relations, school-community problems, trends in curriculum, and 
building planning. 

12. Encourage visitation of schools within and outside the system. Invite 
board members to open-house nights and faculty get-togethers. (School 
boards should be encouraged to break the traditional tendency to operate 
within the narrow confines of their individual communities without reference 
to experiences and advances in similar communities elsewhere. Suggestions 
6 through 12 are made with this objective in mind.) 

13. Invite members to special school functions: 

a. Send them season tickets to school plays and musical entertain- 
ments. 

b. Send them season tickets to athletic events. 

c. Send them complimentary copies of school newspapers, annuals, 
and other publications. 


WORKING RELATIONSHIPS (UNDERSTANDING REACHED 
AT TIME OF HIRING SUPERINTENDENT) 


Besides the type of understandings listed above, the board and superin- 
tendent should reach complete understanding relative to certain phases of 
their working relationship so that misunderstandings will not arise later. 
It is absolutely essential that all persons concerned know what authority 
has been given the superintendent and what is retained by the board. The 
superintendent, of course, has no right to expect the board to continue to 
delegate authority to him unless his performance is such as to merit con- 
tinued confidence. Sound, harmonious professional relationships may be 


promoted by a clear understanding on the following principles of operation 
before the position is accepted: 


1. The superintendent deals with the board as a whole and not with 
individual members, 


2. The school board acts only as a group and in board meetings. The 
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individual board member acting independently has no more authority than 
any other citizen. 

3. The superintendent brings information from the staff to the board and 
information from the board to the staff. The board does not deal directly 
with the faculty except as arranged by the superintendent. 

4. Personnel to be hired are recommended to the board by the super- 
intendent. If the board does not approve a nomination, the superintendent 
is asked to submit another nomination. The board does not make appoint- 
ments directly. 

5. The board does not run the schools—it sees that they are run. 

6. At such time as the board is dissatisfied with the superintendent and 
his actions, he is the first to be informed. 

7. The board (or committee of the board in cooperation with the super- 
intendent) will prepare a set of rules and regulations for adoption, if they 
have not already been prepared. The board and superintendent will, from 
time to time, review the division of responsibilities and duties. 


The establishment of understanding on such principles as the first six 
above can avoid many difficulties. Sometimes, for example, board members 
have sought board positions to influence the letting of contracts, the pur- 
chasing of supplies, or the appointment of personnel. If the board has 
officially adopted a set of such principles, and new members are early 
informed of this, it is unlikely that they will attempt, as individuals, to influ- 
ence the school executives. If the superintendent or one of his assistants 
is approached by individual board members, it is wise to remind them that 
they are always free to express their views and to vote accordingly in board 
meetings. It should also be pointed out that for the individual member to 
influence such decisions without the knowledge of the rest of the board, is 
a violation of existing policy. It may take real courage for the school official 
to do this. If he does not take such a stand, however, he can well be headed 
for trouble once the other board members learn he has succumbed to pres- 
sure from the one member. 


AVOIDING FACTIONS ON THE SCHOOL BOARD 


The superintendent provides the board with information basic to planning. 
He makes recommendations and fortifies them with objective evidence, but 
the board still has to make decisions. It is not desirable or healthy for the 
board to act as a rubber stamp. Also, it is inconceivable and undesirable that 
all votes be unanimous. Honest differences of opinion properly handled can 
lead to better decisions and fewer mistakes—if an attempt is made to 
resolve differences by careful study and evaluation of facts and available 
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evidence.* If, however, differences of opinion arise too often, factions are 
apt to develop, stifling progress and destroying community confidence. Fac- 
tions on the board often develop factions in the community, for every board 
member has his supporters. Factions in the community tend also to develop 
factions on the board if not properly handled. Some of the procedures sug- 
gested above have proved helpful in avoiding factions as have the following: 


1. Deal openly and with absolute honesty with the whole board. 

2. Fortify recommendations and proposals with enough evidence that 
unity will generally be reached belore a vote is taken. Serious, thorough 
discussions and investigations are helpful in reaching unity on decisions. 
Develop group processes. Educate the board to the importance of avoiding 
split decisions on important issues lest community division and loss of 
confidence result. 

3. Help the board to draw freely on community resources and citizen 
participation in developing policies and plans. 

4. Adopt a comprehensive program of interpretation to keep school 
personnel and the community enlightened on the school operations and to 
keep the staff and board informed of the community's desires and appraisals 
of what is being done. Confusion and friction can be avoided by agreement 
that all publicity releases will be cleared through one person, generally the 
superintendent. 

5. Follow the policy that there are no secrets in the school's business. 
Give information frankly and openly to patrons. Receive their criticisms 
graciously. Use language that is understandable to the lay public. Keep 
the community informed on what is being done. Keep all regular and special 
meetings open to the public and the press. 

6. Review with the board members, when appropriate, their legal powers 
and responsibilities and agreements between the board and the superin- 
tendent regarding their working relationship. The superintendent cannot, of 
course, become preachy or bossy. These important matters, however, can 
Well be discussed when new members are being inducted, when qualifica- 
tions for new members are being discussed, when functions of the board 
are being explained to board visitors, or in public meetings where board 
and staff duties and responsibilities are the subject for discussion. One 
example of the type of principle referred to is that decisions are made only 
by a quorum of the board at a meeting. Others are that, in hiring, the board 
approves or disapproves nominations made by the superintendent, and that 
purchasing is done by a designated member of the administration, with 
board approval. Trouble often arises when board members forget this and 
individually start dealing with salesmen, 


* Neal Gross, “Easing Strains and Tensions between Superintendents and Board 
Members,” Nation’s Schools, October, 1955, p. 43. 
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7. Be sure there is complete understanding of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of school personnel and the place of each person in the total organ- 
ization. A diagram conveying this information may well be included in the 
board rules and regulations and the administrative handbook. 

8. Educate the board and the public to the hazards of letting political 
factionalism creep into the functioning and administration of the schools. 
This can be done through PTA talks, newspaper articles, and other informa- 
tion-disseminating devices. 

9. Be sure that the function of board committees is clearly understood. 
Many school boards divide their membership into committees with respon- 
sibilities in such fields as instruction, maintenance, and transportation. This 
system has operated successfully. However, it has certain dangers and 
shortcomings which should be recognized: 

Specialization of interest in a particular field by a board member 
may result in his not becoming generally interested and informed on 
the school’s affairs. 

With interests split and each pushing his own pet project, there is 
the danger of the strong board member’s ideas prevailing. 

With the individual board member becoming a recognized authority 
in a particular field, there may be a tendency to take his advice as 
final on issues within his committee’s sphere rather than “hashing 
out” a decision in a democratic way. There is a tendency for authori- 
tatively inclined board members to extend their responsibilities into 
administrative realms and to become overaggressive in public pro- 
nouncements before a group decision is reached. Thus, there is the 
danger of embarrassing, trouble-causing one-man commitments, as 
patrons are inclined to go to such a board member to promote projects 
under the jurisdiction of the board member’s committee. 


Committees should be collectors of information only. Such information 
should be submitted to the board as a whole for decision. The committee 
system may well operate in such a manner that it is not a unifying influence. 
There are strong arguments for the board’s working as a whole on all issues, 
with information supplied by the superintendent and staff and whole-board 
investigation. Of course, in large city systems, school business is so varied 
and diverse that committee organization has become accepted as perhaps 
the most efficient means of dealing with the district’s problems. 

If the committee system is adoped, there are simple ways to minimize 
the dangers cited above. For example, it has worked well to make each 
board member, other than the president, the chairman of one standing 
committee and a member of at least two others. The superintendent of 
schools and the board chairman become ex officio members of all com- 
mittees, serving as coordinating links. With a five-member board there 
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would be four standing committees and with a nine-member board there 
would be eight. Such a system equalizes responsibility and tends to broaden 
interest beyond one area. By rotating committee membership periodically 
each board member may become quite well informed on the various prob- 
lems with which the board must deal. 

Each committee, working closely with the superintendent and his staff, 
can become thoroughly familiar with problems in its area of special interest, 
Thus equipped, a committee is ready to recommend final action by the 
board as a whole. With the knotty little details studied thoroughly and 
worked out in advance by the committee, the board can act on its recom- 
mendation with confidence and dispatch. 


ELIMINATING EXISTING BOARD FACTIONS 


It is not uncommon for a superintendent to find, upon assuming a new 
position, that divisive board factions already exist. Perhaps board voting 
on almost all issues is split because of personal animosities. The division 
may be such that a united approach to the solution of any problem is 
virtually impossible. Unfortunately, there is no panacea for such ills. How- 
ever, it is generally possible for the superintendent to determine, after 
observing a few board meetings, who is the key individual in each faction. 
Generally speaking, these board members are honest, conscientious people 
who have allowed personal feelings to obstruct their vision of the damage 
done by lack of board harmony. 

A direct individual approach by the superintendent to the faction leaders 
can sometimes bring about a decided improvement. The approach chosen 
must, of course, vary with the personalities and conditions involved. It has 
brought favorable results for the superintendent to make some such appeal 
as the following: 

"I have noticed in board meetings that you and John Brown generally 
disagree on issues coming before the board. That, of course, is your 
privilege. It is even your duty when you feel that your stand is in accord 
with the greatest welfare of the school System and the other board mem- 
ber's is not. It is also true, however, that we can never accomplish much 
unless we can find a common ground upon which we are all willing to 
work together. The persons who suffer from disunity and strife on the 
board are the children of this community. I know from my acquaintance- 
ship with you and John Brown that you are both sincerely interested in 
the welfare of the school system. Your personal differences of opinion are 
your own business, of course. But since you both are so conscientiously 
interested in the school System and the welfare of the children, I know that 
personal animosities can be forgotten where school business is concerned." 

This is merely illustrative of the type of approach that has helped to 
bring harmony to divided boards. It will not, of course, work in all cases. 
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When factions exist, the superintendent should study the situation care- 
fully and decide upon some approach to bring a reasonable working rela- 
tionship. The recommendations for avoiding factions, listed previously, 
may also be helpful. To stand by and do nothing in the hope that the friction 
will miraculously dissolve is only wishful thinking. Board divisions seem to 
have a way of perpetuating themselves, even intensifying, to the point of 
explosion. The superintendent who adopts a do-nothing policy may find 
the factions still exist when it comes time to vote on renewing his contract 
—and it is possible the smaller faction will vote affirmatively! 


SCHOOL BOARD POLICIES, RULES, AND REGULATIONS 


The development and use of written school board policies, rules, and 
regulations can help to promote general understanding of the relationships 
between the superintendent and the board and in promoting efficiency and 
harmony of operation.* Also all individuals and groups in the community 
have a right to know how their schools are being administered. 

There is no one set procedure for preparing such a set of rules and regu- 
lations, but the usual practice is for the superintendent to work with a 
committee of board members in preparing a set of proposed rules and 
regulations, with final revision and approval left to the board as a whole. 
Lay committees often help. This is good, for it promotes understanding and 
develops lay leadership. When the written policies, rules, and regulations 
have been prepared and adopted, they may be mimeographed or printed 
and distributed to the board membership and other persons interested. 
Usually, the administrative manual (discussed later) is combined with the 
board rules and regulations and will vary from district to district. The 
following list contains the items generally included, with some suggestions 
as to specific details: 


1. Time, place, and frequency of board meetings, and how special meet- 
ings are called 
2. Quorum requirements 
3. Order of business in meetings 
a. Reading of minutes 
b. Old business 
c. New business 
d. Committee reports and reports from the administration 
4. Duties of board and its officers—chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, 
and others 
5. Nature of authority and responsibilities of all functionaries (with chart 
or diagram) 
* Written Policies for School Boards, Washington, American Association of School 
Administrators and National School Boards Association, Inc., 1955. 
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. Procedure for election of board officers 


Time set for the discussion and vote on tenure of the superintendent 
(January or February preferred) 

Personnel hiring procedure 

4. Candidates apply to superintendent or person designated 

b. Superintendent nominates 

c. Approved unless majority vote against nominee 

d. Employ on merit alone 


. Code of fair employment 


a. How personnel hired (recommendation of superintendent, approval 
of board) 

b. Term of office 

c. Notification of dismissal 

d. Continuing contract 


. Salary schedule 
. Sick-leave policy; substitute procedure; teacher orientation 
. Procedures in handling business 


a. Voting (the chairman declares the result of the vote) 
b. When ballot is required 
c. Policy of asking patrons to deal with entire board 


. Board committees, their functions and responsibilities 
. Policies regarding use of buildings and grounds 
. Procedure for securing legal help (prosecuting attorney is the paid legal 


adviser of the schools in most states) 


. Procedure in hearing complaints and grievances 


a. Persons complaining to a board member are first directed to the 
superintendent (and persons he may wish to call in) ` 

b. When complaints are not handled satisfactorily by the superin- 
tendent and staff, the person making the complaint is asked to come 
to a board meeting 


. Rules regarding faculty-student relations; illness and emergency pro- 


cedures 


. School calendar 
. The philosophy of education as adopted with the advice of the faculty 


and community representatives 


It is desirable to differentiate between policies and rules and regulations. 
Policies outline the general manner in which the board and administration 
will operate. They are accepted principles of administration set to guide 
courses of action. Rules and regulations are more specific. They are guide 
lines or bylaws set up to carry out policy or to see that policy is not violated. 

For the sake of clarity, here are some illustrative related policies and 
rules and regulations: 


Policy 
The board of education will encour- 
age community use of buildings and 
grounds. 
The board of education will purchase 
equipment at the most economical 
price consistent with quality. 
The board of education will consider 
for employment only persons initially 
recommended by the superintendent 
of schools. 
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Rule or Regulation 

The school auditoriums will be avail- 
able for rental at a fee covering ac- 
tual cost to the district. 

No equipment purchase of over $100 
will be made without calling for bids. 
The superintendent shall, in recom- 
mending teachers for employment, 
present written evidence of their 
preparation, experience, and certi- 
fication. 


CHARTING LINES OF AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


As indicated above, it is well to include in the board rules and regula- 
tions a detailed listing of duties, responsibilities, and lines of authority of 
board members and all personnel. To make the relationships clearer, it is 
well to include a diagram or chart. Such an explanation of personnel rela- 
tionships requires a clarification of line and staff relationships. A line officer 
is a person who has direct jurisdiction over other individuals. The superin- 
tendent and the principals are examples of line officers. The superintendent 
is the responsible administrative and supervisory head of the system, and 
the principals are executive heads of the schools to which they are assigned, 
and are responsible to the superintendent. A staff officer is an administrator 
who does not have direct authority over professional personnel but who 
provides assistance of an advisory nature. He is generally a specialist in his 
field who serves as an adviser or consultant and produces needed informa- 
tion as a basis for decision and action. Examples of this type of admin- 
istrator are research directors and supervisors, who advise teachers, prin- 
cipals, and the superintendent and help them to solve their problems. 

It would seem well to point out that defining line staff responsibilities, 
as proposed here, is not contradictory to proposals of extensive teacher 
and lay participation made elsewhere.* The author strongly advocates seek- 
ing the advice of staff and community, delegating responsibility freely, and 
making decisions on the basis of group thinking. The goal, of course, is an 
enthusiastic team each member of which is able and ready to act with 
initiative, confidence, and imagination. The freedom, faith, and security 
necessary to make such teamwork possible cannot grow in chaos. A clear 
understanding of responsibilities and restraints is essential. Then, and only 
then, can democratic administration come into full bloom. 

Figure 5 is a diagram of personnel relationships used in the board rules 
and regulations of one district. The nurse, teacher helpers, and cadet and 

“Richard Wynn, *What's New in Administrative Organizations?" School Execu- 
tive, October, 1956, pp. 71-73. 
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cafeteria supervisors are staff officers, though not so designated. Although 
the “community” and the “pupils” are not school personnel, they are in- 
cluded in the chart to illustrate their relationship to school personnel. Other 
groups in broken-line boxes are made up of persons who serve in this un- 
official capacity in addition to their official capacity indicated elsewhere 
on the chart. This particular diagram was purposely made with the pupils 
at the top to emphasize the reason for which schools exist. 

Figure 6 is a more typical diagram.* While simplified, it is obviously 
for a large school system. It does not, of course, show the numerous lines 
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Fig. 6. Diagram of large district personnel relationships. 


of cross relationships that link the parts together. The relationships of staff 
service personnel to teachers and principals are not shown. 

For a small system, the diagram can be much more simple and easily 
understandable. Figure 7 is a typical example. Again, the lines of cross 
relationships that link the various parts together are not included. In any 
good schuol system persons act on advice and requests from many sources, 
and it is difficult to include such relationships in a chart. The organizational 
chart becomes important only when human relations fail and it is necessary 
to function in full accord with channeled authority. No staff services are 
shown in Figure 7. In many small systems there are few, if any, full-time 
staff services. Often regular teachers serve in staff capacities on a part-time 


* The American School Superintendency, Thirtieth Yearbook, Washington, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 1952, pp. 83-93. 
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Fig. 7. Diagram of small district personnel relationships. 


basis. For example, a teacher may also serve as audio-visual director, 
director of remedial reading, or director of adult education. 


SELECTION OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS—AN IMPORTANT 
BOARD FUNCTION 


Obviously, one of the most important functions of a school board is to 
select a superintendent who will lead effectively in developing the type of 


1. Set up a list of duties and responsibilities of the Superintendent (should 
be in board rules and regulations). 

2. Set up a list of qualification requirements and conditions in light of 
local needs and conditions, 


* Elaine Exton, “Seventeen Steps in Selecting a Superintendent,” American School 
Board Journal, December, 1955, p. 21, 
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vacancy and screen credentials thoroughly to arrive at a list to be given 
serious consideration. Clerical help may be needed in assembling data on 
candidates in suitable form for board use. 

5. Answer application letters and inform candidates honestly in regard 
to problems involved and type of program desired. Names of candidates 
being considered should not be revealed. 

6. After list of applicants has been reduced to the most promising names, 
these persons should be invited (at different times) to come in at district 
expense for an interview (with the committee or with the board as a 
whole). 

7. After the list has been reduced to the top-ranking two or three, final 
action should be taken by the board as a whole (after interviewing these 
candidates if the entire board did not participate in previous interviews). 

8. After the final selection is made, the successful candidate and the 
other applicants should be informed of the decision. Newspapers, radio 
stations, and other communication means should be given the announce- 
ment. This should be detailed and designed to encourage community accept- 
ance of the new superintendent and his family. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S RESPONSIBILITY TO THE BOARD 


Probably no one factor can do more to promote confidence on the part 
of the school personnel, the pupils, and the community than the belief that 
the board and administrative staff are sincere, intelligent, and purposeful, 
and that they work in harmony. No other person is in such an advantageous 
position to promote harmony and teamwork as is the superintendent. It is 
his duty to do so. 

The ultimate success and standing of a school system are probably 
dependent on nothing so much as they are on the imagination and initiative 
of the superintendent. His words and deeds must be such that the board 
will feel justified in granting him the freedom of action and decision 
essential to progress. 


THE NATION'S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


On the previous pages a good deal has been said about the duties, 
powers, and responsibilities of school boards. These, of course, vary from 
state to state and community to community. Education in America is a 
state function (although the Federal government does assume some respon- 
sibilities in this field), and the state sets forth the laws, rules, and regulations 
which control school operations.* The administration of the schools, within 


*Lee O. Garber, "Superintendent's Legal Authority Depends on His Contract," 
Nation's Schools, January, 1956, p. 63. 
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the conditions of control set by the state, is done locally. Thus, a School 
board, though a local agency, functions within the provisions set by the 
state government.* Because the relationships of local school boards, county 
Superintendents, and state departments of public instruction vary so much 
it is difficult to generalize about them. The school administrator, however, 
needs to become acquainted with the functions of the national, State, and 
county departments of education and with the relationship of the local 
system and school board to them. 

Some of the more common functions of the Federal, state, and county 
departments of education are listed: 


1. U.S. Office of Education, headed by the Commissioner of Education: 

a. Conducts research covering such matters as enrollments, staffing, 
facilities, financing, and educational methods and results 

b. Disseminates findings and recommendations based on study and 
research 

€. Provides consultation service to give advice upon request to state 
and local school officials and other groups engaged in or concerned 
with education 


d. Sponsors conferences and publishes bulletins, reports, and special- 
ized studies 
€. Exercises Supervisory duties and disburses funds for education in the 
States and territories specifically for: 
(1) Resident instruction in land-grant colleges 
(2) Vocational Programs of less than college grade: 
(a) Home economics 
(5) Agriculture 
(c) Distributive education 
(d) Trades and industries 
(3) Construction, maintenance, and operation of schools in areas 
congested as a result of Federal Programs (in lieu of taxes) 
f. Administers programs of international education exchange and studies 
of foreign school Systems 
8. Supervises allocation to the Schools of building materials in short 
supply and distributes surplus commodities 


ordinarily distributed to State departments of Public instruction, which in 
turn distribute the funds to the county levels, 


TRUR: Hamilton Provides inter; 


Pretations of school law for administrators and 
board members in the 


biweekly National School Law Reporter, 
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The U.S. Office of Education is modestly financed with a relatively small 
staff but has an exceedingly broad range of interests and activities. Its major 
purposes and functions have never been very well defined; this is partially 
because of the fear of impinging upon traditions of state and local control 
of education as balanced against a general recognition that education is a 
primary concern of the nation as a whole. 

2. State department of public instruction, headed by the state superin- 
tendent (or commissioner) : 

a. Presents state education budget to state legislature for approval 

b. Distributes funds to counties and local districts 

c. Executes state certification laws and fixes minimum standards 

d. Recommends legislation 

e. Supervises: 

(1) Vocational programs (as agent of the Federal government) 
and other federally financed programs 

(2) Special service programs (to which special state assistance is 
given) 

(3) Distribution of war surplus and other commodities provided 
through the Federal government 

(4) Consolidation 

(5) Building construction (where state funds are made available 
and where state standards must be met) 

(6) The general educational program (usually very informally) 

f. Promotes: 

(1) Research (keeps records necessary for distribution of funds, 
accreditation, certification, etc.) 
(2) In-service development programs 

g. Sets bus, driver, and transportation standards; distributes funds to 

hold driver-traning classes 

h. Sets library standards 

i. Executes accreditation standards set by legislature of state board of 

education 

j. Has judiciary power to rule in breach of contract cases 

k. Promotes education and interprets it to public 
3. The County Department of Education (County Superintendent of 

Schools) : 

a. Distributes funds to local district under mandatory formula; serves 

as intermediary agent between state and local district 

b. Keeps records, makes reports 

c. Sees that state school laws are enforced; authority generally is greater 

in small rural districts, sometimes being responsible for the actual 
administration, much as the district superintendent is in larger 
communities: 
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(1) Checks on teaching and health certificates 
(2) Supervises budget review of smaller districts 
(3) Enforces attendance laws 
(4) Enforces state curriculum and course-of-study regulations 

d. Supervises district reorganization 

e. Appoints county board of education; approves county textbook adop- 
tions 

f. Appoints local school board members to fill vacancies arising between 

. elections in smaller districts 

g. Has judiciary power in breach-of-contract cases 

h. Holds institute for teachers; promotes in-service development pro- 
grams 


Shifts of population in recent years have tended to reduce the per cent 
of people living in rural districts, adding import to municipal government 
and bringing about reorganization and consolidation of rural school areas. 
Both those results have tended to increase the responsibilities of district 
School administrators and reduce those of county administrators. Alert 
county superintendents, however, have taken leadership to make their jobs 
include more than mere administrative detail and record keeping. Such 
educators have established their offices as coordinating agencies serving all 
districts of their county with curricular, business, administrative, and auxil- 
jary services. 

So there is a wide diversity in the functions performed by the county 
offices of education even within the same state, 
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COMMUNITY NEEDS 


IMPROVED 
PROGRAM 


CHAPTER 1 


The Staff 


Probably nothing the superintendent does is more important than selecting 
teachers and other personnel. The success or failure of almost anything he 
and the school district may attempt to do is dependent upon the caliber of 
the personnel comprising the organization. With the right kind of teachers, 
even a poor superintendent can be made to look pretty good. With a poor 
teaching staff, the best superintendent in the world cannot provide a situa- 
tion in which boys and girls will grow and develop most favorably. It is 
difficult to clear a district of weak teachers; this, in itself, makes it important 
to hire good ones in the first place. Some of the bitterest of school fights 
have resulted from attempts to dismiss an incompetent teacher. Even the 
poorest of teachers has his supporters. 


PRE-SERVICE SELECTION 


Historically, in America, there has been an imbalance between teacher 
supply and demand. At present there is a critical and apparently continuing 
shortage of trained teachers. Earlier in this century there were more teachers 
than jobs available. Because of the importance of attracting the right people 
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into the profession, pre-service selection in either situation is highly desir- 
able, if valid bases for selection can be established. Scientifically accurate 
measures of teaching potential are badly needed, and research is slowly 
contributing to knowledge regarding the traits which contribute to success 
in teaching. 

The national teacher-shortage problem must be solved by united effort 
to make the profession more attractive, to improve employment policies 
and practices, and to identify potential teachers among pupils in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Local school systems can't begin too early 
to solve their own recruitment problems and to make their contributions 
to what may become this united effort.* 

Many school leaders have recognized that teachers can be key persons 
in identifying and stimulating the interest of youngsters who appear likely 
to be able to succeed in teaching. Teachers in many elementary and 
secondary schools provide pupils with materials containing pertinent in- 
formation on teaching. They, as a part of regular classwork, encourage 
discussion and investigation of teaching as a career. They provide oppor- 
tunity for pupil experience with practices inherent to teaching. For example, 
leading discussions, acting as group leaders, tutoring or helping others to 
develop skills they have mastered, and serving as teacher helpers. 

Some administrators have worked with their staffs to organize and put 
into operation formal programs not only to identify and stimulate the 
interest of qualified students but also to provide them with the information 
and experience essenital to sound career decisions. These programs vary 
markedly, but successful practices have included provision for: 


Regular high school classes to explore teaching as a profession 

Formation of local chapters of Future Teachers of America 

Work-experience programs in which high school students receive credit 
for service as teacher helpers participating at the level of and in the subject 
area of their interest 

Student observation of teaching at various levels 

Student discussion and guidance sessions with teachers at various levels 

Teacher conferences with parents of youngsters who appear qualified 
for teaching 

Administrator and teacher meetings with parents and civic groups to 
discuss teacher recruitment and professional opportunities 

A faculty scholarship awarded to a member of the graduating class going 
into teaching 

Student enrollment for credit as teacher assistants in classes they have 
completed outstandingly 


* Let's Take a Look at Teaching (filmstrip), Detroit, Audio-visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bureau, Wayne University, 
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FTA member visitations to faculty meetings 

Establishment of a teacher-student committee to survey school problems 
and recommend action to faculty and/or student council 

Arranging for high school students to serve as substitute teachers (where 
legal regulations and liability provisions permit) 


All such provisions are important. They undoubtedly help to attract ca- 
pable young people into teaching. We should not lose sight of the fact, how- 
ever, that probably the greatest single force in arousing the student's interest 
is his sense of accomplishment, satisfaction, and pleasure with his own 
experiences in school. 

Local efforts in pre-service identification are now being implemented and 
supplemented by state and national education associations and departments 
of education and by teacher-preparing institutions. They do such things as 
publish teaching career materials, conduct student conferences, hold uni- 
versity visitation days, and plan visits of teachers' college faculty members 
and students to school systems to talk with boys and girls interested. 

Some colleges have initiated selective programs for admission into and 
retention in teacher training. The requirements are not uniform and gen- 
erally not rigid. Certain traits, however, almost always come in for consid- 
eration. These include physical and mental health, general intelligence, 
academic ability, social adjustment, personability, ethical character, voca- 
tional aptitude, and vocational interest. Some of these programs, tempered 
with careful guidance, hold considerable promise. 


FOCUS OF SELECTION, TOTAL FACULTY STRENGTH 


A good program of staff selection encompasses more than consideration 
of candidates’ qualifications to fill a particular vacancy. It involves analysis 
of the total staff so that the optimum benefits may be derived from each 
appointee’s particular strengths. The qualifications of each candidate should 
be analyzed in terms of staff patterns. A basketball team of five men of 
5 feet 6 inches in height, regardless of speed, ball-handling ability, shooting 
accuracy, and other talents, would stand little chance of winning the national 
intercollegiate championship. A tall teammate with rebounding ability might 
enhance materially their productiveness and effectiveness. Similar principles 
apply in choosing an instructional staff to build a pattern of strength. 
Research has yet to produce a pattern by which one might be sure of 
building the ideal staff for any given community. It has, however, left little 
doubt of the importance of making selections in the light of the total staff's 
pattern of abilities. 

The particular talents sought in a staff will vary in accordance with local 
needs and beliefs as to what constitutes a good educational program. How- 
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ever, the selection of new staff members, it is pretty well agreed, should be 
made in the light of knowledge concerning many characteristics and quali- 
ties of the present faculty. Here are examples: 


Teaching experience. A well-rounded faculty needs the stabilizing influ- 
ence and experienced judgment of persons with long teaching experience 
who have taught in various school systems. It also needs the vitality, en- 
thusiasm, and fresh point of view of the newcomer to the teaching ranks. 

Professional preparation. It is well to have included on a faculty the 
graduates of different training institutions. The blend of variety of points 
of view and approaches to education is desirable. 

Special talents and abilities. Diversity of talents is essential to provide 
an efficient, dynamic program, adaptable to local needs. Musical, artistic, 
dramatic, athletic, and other special talents find practical application. Special 
Skills and training in speech correction, the teaching of reading, or the 
operation of duplicating equipment often prove invaluable as supplements 
to skills of other faculty members. 

Sex, age, and marital status. The man, the woman, the married, and the 
unmarried all have unique contributions to make. So do persons in upper, 
middle, and lower age brackets. It is generally considered desirable to 
strike a balance in these categories. 

Residence and other work experience. There are Strong arguments for 
drawing faculty members from various communities and states. It is also 
of value to have staff members who know firsthand the problems, points of 
view, hopes, and aspirations of persons in different walks of life. Provincial- 
ism and harmful inbreeding can result if all staff members are local residents 
or all have similar backgrounds of training and experience. 

Outside interests. It is of distinct value to the school and community that 
teachers take an active part in community life. It is highly desirable that 
they, like all other citizens, join in activities for cultural, recreational, social, 
and spiritual betterment. The greatest total contribution along these lines 
is apt to be made if staff interests vary. Enthusiasts for music, art, sports 
and athletics, reading, welfare and youth work, and various other out-of- 
School pursuits all find a place in well-rounded community life. School 
and community relations are furthered by contributions in many fields. 


MODERN DEMANDS EXACTING 


The modern unit, broad fields, block-of-time, experience-oriented, and 
core approaches to teaching, along with other modern trends, have made 
the qualifications for good teaching even more rigorous. Specialized subject 
matter training is no longer enough. The new programs require new 
understanding of child psychology, new flexibility and adaptability, and a 
more general education. 
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ASCERTAINING THE NUMBER OF VACANCIES 


It has always been wise for a superintendent to ascertain the personnel 
needs of his system as early as possible. This has become increasingly true 
with the teacher shortage of the last decade. It has proved advisable to 
begin hiring for the next school term by the end of January of the current 
term. 

How does one know what teachers will be needed at that time of year? 
Of course, it cannot be ascertained fully, but beginnings can be made. 

Bulletins may be gotten out to all faculty members indicating that the 
board and administration are desirous of securing the best personnel avail- 
able to fill any vacancies which will arise and that to do this it is necessary 
to start contacting candidates early. Indicate that it will be appreciated 
greatly if teachers who have decided definitely that they will not return the 
next year will inform the administration of this decision. It may be pointed 
out that teachers are under no obligation to give a definite answer at this 
time, but that it will be considered a distinct favor to the district if they 
will. Teachers may in this same bulletin be asked to submit names of out- 
standing teachers they know who might like to join the staff. (In some 
systems, the teachers play a major role in hiring decisions; this will be 
discussed later.) It may be announced in this bulletin, also, that teachers 
who have decided definitely to leave and who would like recommendations 
should feel free to contact members of the administration who will be glad 
to help in any way they can. This last gesture tends to gain a better recep- 
tion for the bulletin, since it demonstrates a consideration of the interests 
of the individual teacher. 

Some districts employ a variation of the procedure described above. In 
these districts, preliminary contracts for the coming year are issued to 
teachers early in the spring (February or early March) with the indication 
that the district administration and board are aware that teachers wish to 
know as early as possible, for the sake of their security and future planning, 
if they are to be rehired, just as the administration and board wish to know 
as early as possible what vacancies will have to be filled. It may be pointed 
out that the preliminary contract, with salary indicated subject to expected 
revenues, is issued on the basis of satisfactory work to date and that, if it 
continues, the teacher may be assured a definite and official contract at 
contract time. This procedure has worked out very well in some school 
systems. Teachers who wished to stay were gratified to know early that they 
would be rehired if they continued to do as good work as they had been 
doing, and teachers who intended to leave were pleased with the gesture 
and eager to be cooperative. What about the teacher whom you are not 
sure you wish to rehire? This is an excellent time to sit down with him or 
her and explain the reasons for your doubts and give all the help you can, 
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if you have not already done so, toward bringing his performance to a 
satisfactory level before contract time. A teacher whose work is unsatis- 
factory deserves to have shortcomings pointed out and suggestions made 
for improvement. It is the professional obligation of the administrator to 
do this. 

In small districts, the information in regard to who plans definitely to 
leave may be gotten in face-to-face conversations in which the administra- 
tion explains the need to begin hiring early. Personal interviews on all the 
matters discussed in the two preceding paragraphs are, of course, highly 
desirable. A word of caution is in order in regard to the use of such devices. 
The utmost care must be taken to make all motives clear and to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding on the part of the teachers. An inquiry about 
departure should not be interpreted as an invitation to depart. A prelim- 
inary contract should not be interpreted as official and legally binding. 


ASCERTAINING THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS TO EMPLOY 


School boards generally rely on the superintendent to determine how 
many teachers there should be on the staff. To decide upon the number of 
teachers needed, the administrator generally considers such factors as: 


1. Money available. The superintendent needs to study his budget thor- 
oughly. Regardless of how justified one is in hiring additional teachers, he 
must have the money to pay their salaries. He must also have classrooms, 
fuel to heat them, seats for pupils, and many other necessities which 
cost money. 

2. Optimum efficiency. Different authorities have different opinions as 
to what the pupil-teacher ratio (the number of pupils per teacher) should 
be for optimum efficiency. The number will vary also with the type of class, 
size of classroom, type of students, etc. Most agree, however, that a reason- 
ably good jób of teaching can be done with as many as thirty pupils in the 
ordinary class. Most budgets will not stand holding classes much under 
this number, and most budgets do not afford enough funds to provide 
enough teachers to do the best possible job. 

3. The breadth of offering. This factor applies mainly to the secondary 
or other departmentalized schools. Enough teachers must be hired, even in 
the smallest schools, to teach all that is mandatory under the state's min- 
imum requirement laws. Beyond this, the offering depends upon the desires 
of the administration, board, and community and their ability to pay. Many 
times in smaller schools the number on the staff can be held down by 
securing versatile teachers who can handle a variety of subject fields. 

4. Combination classes. In situations where eight to fifteen pupils of a 
particular grade level are left over after the class has been divided into 
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sections of the size desired, the small group may be combined with a like 
group from the grade above or below. Such combinations work out very 
satisfactorily, particularly if the teacher is one who adapts the work of the 
class to the needs of the pupils and builds their work around solutions to 
their problems. The number of teachers needed can be held down through 
this procedure. 

5. The supervisory, special-teacher, or teacher-helper service provided. 
The number of pupils a teacher is able and willing to handle depends in 
some degree upon the amount of help available from special teachers, 
teacher helpers, or others giving assistance on special problems. Unfor- 
tunately, as funds are now provided in the schools, the usual procedure is 
to determine how much money is available to pay for teachers, hire the 
number of teachers, and divide the pupils among them. Much more profit- 
able, from the point of view of the general welfare, would be to decide what 
type of program is needed, how many teachers are required to provide that 
program, and then see that funds are raised to pay for it. 


TEAMWORK IN CHOOSING PERSONNEL 


The personnel selection job is generally delegated to the superintendent 
by the board as a part of his executive function. He, as professional head of 
the school, nominates candidates for all positions. Many superintendents 
have found in this area, as well as in most others, that it is not a one-man 
job. Better morale, team spirit, and greater accomplishment result when the 
superintendent makes personnel selection a cooperative job. In larger 
districts, it is quite common for this responsibility to be delegated to one 
assistant. The delegation can well go further—first, to principals and, 
through the principals, the advice and counsel of the staff may be sought in 
arriving at the qualifications for and making suggestions as to persons to fill 
vacancies in their buildings. Full teacher participation in this area can result 
in a spirit and vision seldom achieved in other ways. 

In some school systems, teacher selection committees are formed in the 
individual buildings for which new staff members are to be hired. As appli- 
cations come in they are screened by the committee to determine which 
applicants to invite for interviews. After the interviews, the committee 
recommends to the principal the candidate or candidates deemed worthy 
of consideration for appointment. If, after his interviews, the principal 
agrees with the committee evaluation, he asks the superintendent to talk 
with the prospective staff member. If the superintendent also concurs, 
recommendation of appointment goes to the board. Teacher selection in 
this way is based on recommendations of the teachers with whom the new 
staff member is to work. Many school leaders report that better people are 
employed by the use of such methods. Staff members who participate in 
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selection are apt to take a personal interest in helping the newcomer succeed. 
And the new member is apt to feel a special sense of security in being 
chosen by his colleagues. 


PREPARING SPECIFICATIONS FOR TEACHERS TO FILL VACANCIES 


Elsewhere in this book we have indicated the desirability of setting up 
specifications to guide the selection of supplies and equipment, the selection 
of school architects, and for other similar purposes. We repeat that no 
decisions made by a superintendent of schools are more important than 
those involving the selection of personnel. The training, experience, and 
intelligence of the professional staff can and should be utilized to improve 
the selection process and raise the quality of teaching. 

The preparation of specifications for teachers to fill vacancies is a prac- 
tical area for staff participation in administrative decisions. In very small 
systems, perhaps the whole staff may participate in setting up specifications. 
In somewhat larger systems, the individual building faculties may prepare 
the specifications. In large systems, committees representing each grade level 
and departmentalized school subject area may be selected to prepare speci- 
fications. For example, a committee of third-grade teachers may prepare 
specifications for third-grade teachers to be hired, and a committee of high 
School chemistry teachers may prepare them for chemistry teachers to be 
hired. 

Such specifications should be prepared in quite specific detail if they are 
to be of real value and if their preparation is not to become a boring and 
meaningless routine. Certainly they should go beyond the mere require- 
ments that the person be appropriately certificated and have a major in the 
field to be taught. To be sure that all points of view are represented, partic- 
ipants in the preparation of specifications should include teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors or teacher helpers as well as.the superintendent. 
Teacher representatives on such committees may well be chosen by the 
teachers themselves. Lay participants may also be invited to sit in. 

Specifications should be detailed regarding the nature of the position and 
its special requirements. They constitute a job description plus a listing of 
qualifications deemed necessary to fill it successfully. 

Some schools, in order to economize on time and effort, prepare job 
description and teacher qualification forms to be filled out when a vacancy 
arises. Here are some items which may be included in such forms: 


Name of school system 

Position to be filled 

Salary range 

Name and location of school where vacancy exists 

Name and address of person to whom application should be made 
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Date work begins 

Nature of work (grade and/or subjects, number of classes, number of 
pupils, extracurricular activities, accomplishments expected) 

Working conditions (help available from teachers, lay persons, or other 
specialists; size, type, and location of room, equipment and furnishings; 
available teaching aids and equipment, any other physical facilities) 

Living conditions (nature of community, type and prices of housing avail- 
able, churches, recreational and leisure-time outlets) 

Academic and professional qualifications (certificates, degrees, special- 
ization, subject-matter preparation, professional preparation) 

General background (teaching experience and success, nonteaching work 
experience, camp experience, service experience) 

Special abilities (play a piano, write well, coach volley ball, type, skills 
needed for working with particular pupils and citizens) 

Character and personality traits (loyalty to the United States, love and 
understanding of children, character recommendation by responsible people, 
code of ethics, ability to get along with people, liking for teaching, integrity, 
enthusiasm, sense of humor, emotional stability, tact, industry, cooperation, 
ability to meet people) 

Personal and social qualifications (health, citizenship, age, sex, marital 
status, race, religion, appearance, physical attributes) 


The written specifications should be duplicated so that they may be 
forwarded to placement offices with the announcements of vacancies. It is 
desirable also to place copies in the hands of prospective candidates. A 
questionnaire or application blank designed to collect information pertinent 
to the listed specifications may also be prepared. This should be sent to 
applicants to fill in. 

After questionnaires, application letters, and recommendations from the 
placement bureaus are received, it is highly desirable, where possible, to 
have the specifications committee follow through the various steps in hiring 
described on the following pages. They may, after examination of these 
documents, select the three or four candidates to be invited to meet with 
school officials for personal interviews. The committee may participate in 
such interviews. Following the interviews the evaluation of the candidates 
by the committee may serve as the basis for the final selection. 

The extent of staff participation in personnel selection which is practical 
will vary from district to district and from time to time. For example, some 
vacancies arise in the summer, when staff members aren't available to help. 
Some districts have difficulty getting applicants to come to the community 
for personal interviews; and it is often difficult to transport a committee to 
the place designated for the interview. Though such limitations are recog- 
nized, they should not necessitate a complete lack of staff participation. 
Participation to the degree feasible may still prove to be highly beneficial. 
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APPLICATION FORM 


EAST ORANGE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
19 WINANS STREET 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Date..... 


Grades or subjects desired. 


Please be sure Total years of teaching experience............................ 
to include Total years of armed service experience...i 
bhotograph Date of Birth Age.. 
Month Day Year 
Height... Weight. 
Please check marital status: No. of Children... 
Single ...... T 
Married 
Divorced 


Present Address... 


Permanent Address, 


Present Position. 


Name of Parent... 


Any defect in sight or hearing... 


Any other physical defect. 


Fig. 8. Teacher application form. [Courtesy, East Orange, N.J., Public Schools.) 


APPLICATION BLANKS OR QUESTIONNAIRES 


For the sake of objectivity and organization of information concerning 
à candidate, it has become quite common for school districts to require 
each applicant to fill out an application blank (see Figure 8). Some have 
professional staff members help in formulating these instruments, as men- 
tioned above. Such blanks usually seek information on the prospective 
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What help do you expect from supervision? 


Will individual help to pupils after regular school hours be included with your services? 


State your special interests and abilities which you think will make a contribution to the 


educational program. 


List your out-of-school activities, indicating offices, special responsibilites, etc. 


Evaluate yourself as a teacher, giving: 1. the phases of teaching in which you feel that you 


are above average 


2. the phases of teaching in which you feel the need of continued improvement 


This application will be placed on file for consideration when vacancies arise. When possible, 
a personal interview is required before appointment will be made. 


Fig. 8. (Continued) 


employee’s age, health, marital status, personal characteristics, hobbies, 
education, teaching experience, other work experience, type of position 
desired, references, and other matters deemed important by the school 
authorities. 

If an application form is to be valuable as a screening device, it is 
important that nonpertinent questions be either eliminated or rated lightly. 
The weight should be given answers with value in predicting the success of 
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m. handwork?..... 


Can you play the piano?... Can you teach music?. 


....penmanship (manuscript or cursive)? ...........—.......—.......... 
Present salary... 
„ At what salary?..... 


Can you remain in your present position?. 


Why do you desire to change your position?.... 


Certified to teach the following subjects in New Jersey ........ 


REFERENCES: Include superintendents and principals with whom you have worked. 
Name Address Official Position 


REFERENCES; Include persons who are acquainted with your activities in various phases of 
community work, such as lodges, scout work, various types of organizations, etc, 


Name. Address Official Position 


Have you taken the National Teacher Examinations 


If so, have you directed that an official transcript of your record be sent to us?.... 


Please give location of the school where you now teach; also directions for reaching it. 


Telephone No. .... 


Fig. 8. (Continued) 


the teacher in the job applied for. Although some researches have seemed 
to demonstrate that certain items are significant indicators, the findings are 
not so conclusive that rules can be authoritatively prescribed as to questions 
to include on the form.* 


* Lester S. Vander Warf, “The Evaluation of Teaching,” American School Board 
Journal, October, 1956, pp. 27-30, 
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EDUCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


School or Institution Degree or 

Name and location Course Diploma ^ Dates 
High School 

Normal 


es, 
College 


University 
————————————————————————— 


Graduate work 
—_—_—_—— ses 


Special 


Total number of college credit hours 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Grades or No. of 
Name of School Location H. S. Subjects Date — Months 


PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Grades or 
H. S. Subjects 


Name of School Location 


Armed Service Experience: Branch. 
Total months’ service.......... Date... 


Area of service. 


Fig. 8. (Continued) 


It is safe to recommend that the questions be framed to fit the job speci- 
fications, Because it is time-consuming to design a form for each job de- 
scription, many school systems use a blanket questionnaire. A compromise 
between the blanket and individually tailored types is the use of a series, 
with one form appropriate for teachers applying for positions at each partic- 
ular level, primary, intermediate, upper grade, or high school. 
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The completed questionnaire forms are surveyed to determine whether 
or not to pursue further the investigation of the candidate. Some districts 
prefer not to use an application blank in. order that the applicant will use 
his own resourcefulness and originality, and thus give an additional oppor- 
tunity for judgment of his characteristics. 


RECOMMENDATION BLANKS 


Another information-collecting instrument used by many school districts 
is the recommendation blank sent to reputable persons acquainted with the 
candidate (see Figure 9). Such a blank enables the person asked for in- 
formation to provide it completely, conveniently, and without using much 
of his time. The recommendation blank generally provides space to rate 
the applicant's character, personal appearance, physical vigor, leadership. 
qualities, reaction to suggestion, teaching ability, professional relationships, 
and stability. Such characteristics as voice habits, general disposition, and 
teamwork are often included. Again, the form should be designed to enable 
the schools to collect the information necessary to judge how well the 
candidate meets the specifications for the job. 


LOCATING CANDIDATES 


There are several ways of learning of candidates interested in positions. 
Most contacts with candidates are established through: 


1. College placement bureaus 

2. Commercial teachers’ agencies 

3. Drop-in and letter applications (people who apply without the school's 
seeking them) 

4. State departments of education 

5. State teachers’ associations 

6. Publication of announcement of vacancies 

7. Direct recruitment on campuses of teacher-training institutions 

8. Casual contacts (persons who are recommended by local teachers, 
salesmen, state department representatives, friends in the community, etc.). 
The superintendent can make this source of contact more useful by culti- 
vating the habit of inquiring of such persons as to their knowledge of out- 
standing people to fill particular vacancies. The superintendent who aggres- 
sively searches the field through the year for good teachers has a good 
chance, over a period of years, of building an excellent staff. 


Although these methods of locating candidates are not intentionally 
tanked in the order of the extent of their use, there is little doubt that 
placement bureaus of institutions of higher learning are the prime sources 
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RECOMMENDATION BLANK 
East Orange Public Schools 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Kindly give me your estimate of. 


who has applied for a position as teacher of... eus 
Naturally, our Teacher Selection Committee and I wish to secure the very best teachers possible for our schools. It will hel 
us greatly if you will give us the kind of report that you would like to have from us under similar circumstances, Your frank reply 
will be appreciated and will be considered as strictly confidential. 
Very trüly yours, 
HENRY E, KENTOPP 


Superintendent of Schools 


Encircle the letter which represents your estimate of the candidate's ftness with respect to each enumerated point: 


A — EXCELLENT 
B — Goop 
C — Fan 
D — Poor on UNSATISPACTORY 
t I 
X. General Appearance 
3. Voice 
4. Discipline 
5. Health 
6. Relations with Staff and Parents 
7. Use of English 
S. Enthusiasm 
9, Tact 
10. Interest in Children 
11. Professional Interest and Growth 
12. Responsc to Suggestions 


6600600000006 
[zI-I- -I- I: I: I-T-]-T-]-] 


A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
^ B 
A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 


Remarks 


For what age level is the teacher best fitted 
1s he happy teaching children of various social, racial, and economic groups? 


Would you place this teacher upon tenure in your school: 


Why did he, or why would he, leave your system?... 
Docs this teacher have any peculiarities, mannerisms or defects that will interfere with his success?.. 


Exphin LET 
‘What contributions has he made to your school?. 


May we have your permission to visit this teacher at work?.. 


Date... à TeLepHoNE NUMBER .. 


Fig. 9. Teacher recommendation blank. (Courtesy, East Orange, N.J., Public 


Schools.) 


of candidates. College placement offices today, more than ever before, work 
closely with school administrators not only in proper teacher placement 
but in the promotion of improved teacher education. 

Local working and living conditions are important factors in a teacher’s 
decision to accept a position. An administrator eager to secure the best 
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faculty possible must take this into consideration and work to create or 
maintain attractive conditions. 

Non-instructional employees, such as janitors, cooks, and bus drivers, 
are also of the utmost importance in the success of the school program. They 
are usually local residents who apply in person for positions when the word 
is put out that vacancies exist. 


MAKING THE CHOICE 


Since the proper choice of personnel is so important, it is essential to 
secure all information possible to make a sound evaluation of the candi- 
dates' abilities. First, it is necessary to set in motion the machinery to pro- 
vide the desired information. This involves such action as preparing speci- 
fications and placing them with the announcement of existing vacancies 
in the hands of reputable placement agencies, providing candidates with 
the specifications and with application forms or questionnaires to fill in, and 
sending recommendation blanks to persons qualified to furnish information 
about the candidate. Then, the superintendent and others helping with the 
hiring may have to go through several Steps in order to make a decision: 


1. Survey the credentials. 

4. College record. While there may not be a high correlation between 
marks in college and success in teaching, it has proved advisable to 
employ persons who were quite consistently able to stay off the re- 
instatement and failure rolls. 

b. Activity reports. Note offices held and activities engaged in which 
might indicate leadership aptitude and ability to work harmoniously 
with others. Travel and hobbies help to provide background of value 
in teaching. 

c. Recommendations by placement bureaus, professors, deans, former 
employers, people of the community, and other educators. 

d. Reports on practice teaching (or on actual teaching, if experienced). 
These have considerable value in predicting success in regular 
teaching. 

e. Reports on work experience outside the teaching field. 

f. Proof of certification and results of a physical examination. 

2. Study carefully the application letter, questionnaire, and/or application 
blank submitted by the candidate. Some districts also use written teach- 
ers’ examinations and Tequire applicants to have taken the National 
Teacher Examinations. 

- Interview the candidate. Have him or her visit your town and school. 

4. Call or write former employers. Often a more frank appraisal may be 

Secured in this way than that recorded in the credential file. “To whom 
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it may concern" recommendations carried by the applicant should al- 
ways be supplemented through direct contacts. 

5. When possible, talk with fellow workers and other acquaintances of the 
candidate. 

6. Visit the candidate at work. While this is a good basis upon which to 
make a judgment, it is difficult to carry out. Nevertheless, there is evi- 
dence that the practice is a growing one. 


Careful evaluation and analysis of all information secured is essential 
to the best possible selection. Various types of lists, profiles, and charts for 
graphically recording and comparing the traits and qualifications of candi- 
dates are sometimes employed. 


THE TEACHER INTERVIEW 


The personal interview is considered by many superintendents to be the 
most practical device for appraising a candidate's fitness. With experience, 
some executives develop an almost uncanny facility to evaluate the appli- 
cant's earnestness, qualities of leadership, general ability, and personality. 
Some administrators have set up comprehensive rules and rating scales 
which have been used with some success in adding objectivity to the inter- 
view evaluation. Whether an actual rating sheet is used or not, it is well, 
as previously emphasized, to decide on what is being looked for in an inter- 
view. This is even more necessary when several different persons are inter- 
viewing and hiring for a school district. Also, unless the interviews are 
carefully handled, there is great danger of misjudging applicants. Some are 
talkative and poised, yet shallow. Some appear energetic and resourceful 
in the interview but prove lazy and unimaginative. Some are timid and 
hesitant in the interview, yet prove assured and competent in the classroom. 
Every effort must be made to give candidates an equal opportunity in the 
interview. 

The following list of interview suggestions was developed by members 
of the staff who participated in interviewing in one school system: 


1. The interviewer should put the applicant at ease by being informal and 
natural, and inviting questions about the administration, faculty, school, 
and community. Make the interview warm, courteous, and friendly. 

2. A brief description of the school and community should be given early 
in the interview to give the applicant a chance to become relaxed. Mate- 
rials on the school (handbooks, class schedules, salary schedules, etc.) 
may be put into the applicant's hands and discussed. If possible, have 
the applicant visit buildings, classrooms, teachers, janitors, PTA leaders, 
board members, and community points of interest. 

3. It is well to have more than one person do the interviewing, but do not 
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overwhelm the applicant with too many. If a committee participates in 
the interviewing, be sure to make the interview informally conversational, 
Avoid sustained interrogation. 

4. The interviewer should concentrate on gathering evidence of those 
qualities which cannot be obtained from credentials: 

a. General appearance, speech, vitality, and neatness 

b. Emotional control, imagination, cooperative attitude, originality, 

pleasantness, and loyalty 

c. Interest in children 

d. Outside-of-school activities 

e. Teaching methods, group projects, and general teaching approach 

f. Philosophy of education, ideas of responsibility to children and to 

the community 
g. General attitude toward teaching—enthusiasm 
h. Attitude toward community activities and participation* 

i. Religion and its place in the classroom (certainly there should be no 
discrimination because of religious denomination, but persons whose 
religion would interfere with the teaching schedule could, by accept- 
ing the position, only be inviting trouble for themselves and the 
school district) 

Attitude toward membership in professional organizations—National 

Education Association, Association for Childhood Education Asso- 

ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National 

Council for the Social Studies, and others 

k. Special talents—ability to handle extracurricular or community 

activities 

l. Attitude toward growth and advancement, toward participation in 
teachers' meetings, and in-service development activities 

. Adaptability (class size, mixed groups, and unrelated courses) 

. Temperance 

- Modes of habit and conduct (as compared to community's mores) 

Housing facilities desired 

. Marital and dependent status 

Salary requirements 


T 


~aypos 8 


The reasons for desiring the information listed above are, in most in- 
stances, obvious. It is desirable that the applicant have not only the qualities 
necessary to be successful in the actual teaching process but also qualities 
which will enable him to adjust happily to the community and cause the 
community to adopt him harmoniously. Most of the information listed 


* Leo J. Alilunas, “Community Life of Teachers,” Journal of Teacher Education, 
September, 1955. 
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cannot best be secured through the direct-question-and-answer process. The 
interviewer can, however, gather much of it through informal conversation 
properly guided. 

Some teacher-training institutions, in order to provide maximum help 
to those responsible for hiring teachers, have inaugurated programs of 
student-teacher evaluation emphasizing talents, skills, and traits found to 
be matters of concern. An illustrative evaluation sheet representative of 
one such effort is reproduced in Figure 10. This was formulated with the 
help of administrators and teachers in the field. 


NONCERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 


Secretaries, cooks, janitors, bus drivers, and mechanics need to be se- 
lected as carefully as teachers. Usually it is not difficult to gain information 
on their past records, for generally they live and have worked in the com- 
munity. While competency and efficiency are vital factors in the choice to 
be made, good moral character should be an absolute requisite. One cannot 
risk hiring a person who might be questionable in his dealings with boys 
and girls. Neatness, courtesy, ability to deal with people amicably, good 
health, pride in orderliness and systematic work, and concern for the safety 
and welfare of children are primary considerations in choosing people for 
these posts. Necessary education or training must also be taken into con- 
sideration. 

As for other appointments, the qualifications and requirements of the 
position are recorded as a first step in selecting a person for the job. 

Often a written application is required of all candidates. An application 
form compiled so that information sought may be conveniently reviewed 
and filed is desirable. Besides checking the information on the application 
form submitted to the district office, a careful check of past work and rela- 
tionships is essential. Information gleaned by telephone or correspondence 
can be included with the candidate’s application form in an individual file 
set up to facilitate locating essential facts when needed. 

Some school systems give each candidate a series of tests, The first may 
be a written examination to determine the applicant’s ability to read, write, 
and carry out instructions. A performance test in the specialized skills 
required in the job sought may also be given. An interview is almost always 
a requirement in order to appraise the individual’s characteristics, traits, 
and attitudes. 

On the basis of ratings recorded through these procedures, an eligibility 
list may be established from which selections are made. It is recognized that 
in some situations the applicants are so few that it is impossible to be very 
selective. Where it is possible to establish an eligibility list and make choices 
accordingly, the pressure of persons seeking an immediate appointment for 
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Evaluation of Student Teaching 
Eastern Washington College of Education 


BM ee ar NE | 
9. Dependability b or^ OA ee i T 


Cheney, Washington 
has taught in the. —— ——  — . School in the 
grade, subjects, from. — 19 to 
—_________19___._ My knowledge of the student is based upon (check and or all of 
these): Observing student teach___; Conferring with student___; Reports of teachers 
—— Reports of supervisors——; Other sources. 

Teal 

FEE ET 

A 

p| [8 s 

d ry 

8 

8g 
A. "Personal Elements | ja | 

d. Appearance. . UT 29 ERE | 

2. Effectiveness of speech np p Rice ees E [m 

9. Health and dU HALE RENS ll a EE V e 

4, Poise. . . NUUS wees, nie m or | —|— 

5. Punctuality, . . . «8 . —|— -|= 

6. Adaptability 4$ a X: — -—B1-- 

7. Leadership . T == j 


B. Professional Qualities 


l. Educational background. . . e . . . . —-|—|-—|-|— 
2. Interest in professional growth. < : —|—|—i-— 
3. Interest in Professional organizations . . —-|—|— 

4. Recognition of individual differences NECI —|—|—|-—|-— 
5. Attitude toward supervision. . 5 5 ^£ m a — | —-|— 
6. Relationship with coworkers. . —|—|—|-—i|— 
7. Evaluation and improvement of own work . —-|—-|-—|-—i|— 
8. A ESI — 

Comments: 


C. Classroom Skills 

l. Attention to individual differences. — 
2. Skill in planning — 
3. Motivation techniques Sv de = 
4. Pupil-teacher rapport Vu de PENES s — 
5. Constructive disciplinary measures . m r : — 
6. — 
vé > 
8 ge 
9. — 


| 
Il 


Inspiring classroom atmosphere’. . 
Presentation of materials . 

Use of supplementary materials . 
Variety of evaluation methods 


L TO VAE WE TEA TA A 


10. 
Comments: 


il or 
Fig. 10. Student-teacher evaluation form. (Courtesy, Mrs. Ella Poffenroth, Visiting 
Instructor, Eastern Washington College of Education. ) 


D. -Promise of Future Growth and Success 


Comments: 
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Name 


Position 


Fig. 10. (Continued) 
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themselves or friends is eliminated and the most suitable candidates are 
secured. Even where applicants are not plentiful, it is much better to get 
along for a while shorthanded than to be stampeded into hiring inefficient 
and unqualified workers whom it may be difficult to eliminate later. 

After the superintendent (or persons designated by him) has made selec- 
tions on the basis of information obtained, he makes nominations to the 
board the same as in the hiring of certificated personnel. 


KEEPING THE CANDIDATE INFORMED 


Applicants for positions in a school system naturally are eager to know 
of the disposition of their applications. It is only common courtesy, and 
certainly a professional obligation, to acknowledge all bona fide application 
letters and to keep the applicants informed of the status of their applications, 
Each applicant, when eliminated from further consideration, should be 
courteously notified so that he may concentrate his attentions elsewhere. 


PLACEMENT OF TEACHERS 


It is obivous that a better job of hiring can be done if teachers are em- 
ployed for a particular position. Particularly in large school districts, this 
is quite difficult; but even here it is wise to determine the teacher's assign- 
ment as soon as possible and allay feelings of suspense and insecurity. This 
also gives time for thorough planning on the part of the teacher before the 
opening of the school year. 


THE TEACHER’S CONTRACT 


About 90 per cent of the school systems use a teacher’s contract, Those 
which do not are mostly city districts, and it is in these districts that tenure 
is most frequently found. The larger districts which do not use contracts 
generally use a mere appointment notice. 

Contract forms serve to record the agreement that a teacher is to serve 
for a certain salary for a specific period of time and to inform the teacher 
as to state laws and local requirements (see Figure 11). They also serve to 
impress the teacher with the importance of fulfilling the contract’s terms 
and the seriousness of any breach. 

The form of contract varies a good deal from state to state and district 
to district. Some states do have a uniform contract form. It is well for the 
contract to include: 


The name of the school district and the name of the teacher 
The number of days to be taught and agreement to teach 
Date of the opening of school 
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SUNNYSIDE SCHOOL DIST RICT NO. 201 
YAKIMA COUNTY, SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON 


Geacher's Contract 


AGREEMENT 


D — | 19S 


EASED TO INFORM YOU that you arc hereby offered a position in the Sunnyside Public Schools sube 
jet to your signing and returning the duplicate copy of this offer to the Su prinssnde of Shock not ater thin te 
laya from this date. Yoursalary has been set on t n of the present 


truly yours, 
SUNNYSIDE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 201 
Superintendent. 


ACCEPTANCE 
1 HEREBY ACCEPT APPOINTMENT to a position in the Sunnyside Public Schools for the school year 


.. based on the provisions of the salary schedule: 


195° -5, ata salary of $ me 


POSITION... RM M mo eee: 
1 AGREE that my acceptance shall be subject to all rules and regulations of the Board of School Directors and to 
hec a Re time DER af ths Seats a Wage and 1 Rer agree te the. following spell 
Beli. 
“i Peat ptt vn termin tnnt i apa 


Leni ap eesper hel pee te secre Roc Farad el 
m ot eet Slowed Tal a fracjon whan menesioe 
SES EE GE Eaten IET 

EE 


2 E 
te e anm naaa mena on tc iy el ee alee Mer 4 
ES MENT ME Seba ESS a tai «de st uv 


1 FURTHER AGREE. to accept assignment, re-assignment or transfer by the duly constituted administrative 
authority of the school district. 


1 HEREBY SUBSCRIBE to the eee ‘oath of. bees: as provided by law: 
setae temas Sea Und um eh Aero ud eqs fof Wubi an wil ure 


Er Ii iieri n 


as 195... 


Dated this — diy Of us. 
Void wiles: signed ani returned 
by April 4,1952, 


IMPORTANT—To Be Filled In By All Teachers. 


1. Permanent address ==- Summer address... 
1f re a member of the Washington State Teachers’ Retirement System, give your membership number, 


X. Ifyou are not a member, give your exemption number, retired number, or state “New” .— 


. Sex: Male O Female O 
iM new to the Washington State Teachers’ Retirement System this year, a membership number will be assigned 
the year, 


Appointment Recommended .----.--------e-seer=== 


Board Approved and Registered.. us IE 


SECRETARY 


Fig. 11. Contract agreement form. 
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Amount of salary and installment payments, and when payments are 
to be made 

Certificates required (teaching, health, etc.) 

Position hired for (though not necessarily part of the legal agreement) 

Agreement on part of teacher to abide by laws, rules, and regulations of 
the state and board 

Time limit for the acceptance of the offer 

Signature of authorized board representative 

Signature of teacher 


All contracts must contain an offer on the one hand and an acceptance 
on the other (offer and acceptance). A copy should be made for each party. 
When a contract is not fulfilled by either party as agreed, that party is 
subject to legal remedies in the form of money damages or, for the teachers, 
suspension of certificate or other such enforced suspension of professional 
activity. 

There are matters of ethics on both sides which should be strictly 
observed: 


1. The contract should be broken only by mutual agreement for causes 
other than those provided for in the contract itself. 

2. Persons under contract should not sign another effective during the 
same period without securing the consent of the present employer. Neither 
should a district employ a person already under contract without first secur- 
ing the consent of the present employer. 

3. Either party should give the other early notice if there is no intent to 
renew the contract at its termination. 

4. Contract agreements should be regarded as important business agree- 
ments and treated with serious consideration and attention. In cases of 
emergency causing impossibility of contract fulfillment on the part of either 
party, action taken should be tempered with human understanding and 
common courtesy, always within a frame of reference placing the welfare 
of the children paramount. 


NEED FOR TEACHER ORIENTATION AND ADJUSTMENT 


It is vitally important not only to select a good staff but also to retain 
it. If teachers are to feel secure and happy in their positions, and therefore 
desirous of remaining in them, they must have the feeling that their services 
are appreciated, that their opinions count, that the administration and board 
are sincerely concerned for their welfare, and that they are full-fledged 
members of a friendly community. If we are to properly fulfill our respon- 
sibility of meeting the needs of the children of the community, it is essential 
that teachers be well informed and well adjusted. 
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The superintendent and his staff should carefully plan a program for the 
orientation and induction of new teachers.* It should be designed to pro- 
mote the newcomer's acquaintance with and adjustment to: 


The basic philosophy of the school 
Curriculum organization and policy 
Administrative procedure 

The community 


This should all be done not only with the welfare of the teacher and his 
family in mind but to develop a friendly, cooperative spirit and conditions 
most favorable to professional growth. 


ORIENTATION METHODS 


The process of inducting teachers into the school situation and assisting 
them to make necessary adjustments should begin with the very first contact. 
Even prior to hiring the teacher, the process of adjustment can begin. Part 
of this process should be the establishment of a friendly, cooperative rela- 
tionship. This can be furthered through giving courteous professional atten- 
tion to the applicant's communications and keeping the applicant informed 
at all times as to his standing in reference to the position. The interview 
should be pleasant and informative. The applicant deserves to receive 
detailed information regarding the nature of the vacancy, the school's phi- 
losophy, the school's program and financial standing, rules and regulations, 
the teaching staff, the community itself, the cost of living, housing condi- 
tions, eating facilities, and recreational and cultural facilities. If the appli- 
cant comes to the community, much of this information may be provided 
through visitation and observation. 

After the teacher has been hired and before the actual arrival in the com- 
munity, there are numerous ways in which the administration may be help- 
ful. Some procedures and devices which have been employed with satisfying 
results are outlined below: 


1. The superintendent sends: 

a. A letter of welcome, offering help in any way possible. 

b. The administrative or teacher’s manual, a statement of the school’s 
philosophy, and curriculum guides. 

c. Copies of local papers. Through working closely with local pub- 
lishers, it is ordinarily easy to arrange for a special school edition 
once each year. This edition, summarizing the school’s year, fur- 
nishes excellent information for a new teacher. 


* Helping the New Teacher, Washington, Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, 1956. 
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d. An outline of policy and administrative detail. AIl materials of 
certification should be cleared. 

€. A schedule of classes and other assignments. 

f. A copy of the teacher's contract when it is officially approved. 

8. Teaching materials, textbooks, and sample lesson plans and teach- 
ing units. 

h. Plans for preschool workshop or opening faculty meetings, school 
calendar, and all necessary details for school’s opening. 

i, Summer issues of newsletters or bulletins. 

2. A housing and welcoming committee of the faculty, local education 
association or administration, or the superintendent himself assists the new 
teacher to find suitable housing. This committee, through getting the assist- 
ance of realtors and through newspaper, radio, and television announce- 
ments, can compile a list of rental homes, apartments, and houses for sale. 

3. Letters of welcome (or telephone calls and personal visits) and offers 
of assistance may be sent from: 

- The faculty welcoming committee, 

- The faculty wives’ committee. 

. The chamber of commerce. 

- Service clubs and civic organizations. 

. The ministerial association of council of churches. 

- Banks, grocery stores, and other individual businesses. They often 
write offering credit privileges and other courtesies, In some com- 
munities, the local businesses send a “welcome wagon” to visit all 
newcomers after their arrival in the community, 

g. Ladies clubs. 

h. The local education association or other teachers’ organization, 
with emphasis on the importance of membership. 

i. The PTA or PTA council. 

Such a reception can ordinarily be quite easily arranged merely by send- 
ing a card or mimeographed form to the appropriate persons announcing 
appointments, giving necessary addresses, and inviting recipients to drop 
a letter of welcome to the new appointees. If the superintendent invites indi- 
vidual businesses to write, the announcement may be made at a chamber 
of commerce meeting or in any similar way not open to accusations of 
favoritism by the business people. 

4. Arrangements may be made for the new teacher to visit the com- 
munity and school system in operation if the school is not already out at 
the time of hiring. Help should be given in any way possible to establish 
school and community acquaintanceships.* 


T*^5&?57n 


* Alexander Georgiady, “New Ways to Orient New Teachers," Nation's Schools, 
March, 1957, p. 86. 
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Such communications and gestures of friendliness and helpfulness coming 
at intervals throughout the summer can do a great deal to cause the new- 
comer to feel at home in the school and community and to give him an 
understanding of the situation in which he is to work. The building prin- 
cipal will ordinarily handle a good deal of the responsibility for these con- 
tacts and communications, for it is vital that the teacher establish a friendly 
working relationship with him, 

When the teacher and his family actually move to the community, the 
program of orientation should continue, with the established teachers and 
staff members extending a helping hand to the beginners and contributing 
to thorough acquaintance with the new position, personal and emotional 
security, professional competence, and the desire to improve on the job. 
The following are some of the things which may be done to contribute to 
these ends: 


1. The welcoming committee helps with moving in, perhaps arranges 
for the new family's first meal with another faculty family or group. They 
may also help the newcomers become familiar with the location of restau- 
rants, churches, hospitals, and other important agencies. Sometimes com- 
plimentary tickets to forums, plays, or concerts are secured and distributed 
to the newcomers. 

2. Faculty social activities, such as picnics, “potlucks,” and teas are 
arranged (sometimes with the joint sponsorship of such groups as the PTA 
or women's clubs) so that members may become acquainted. All faculty 
(and family) outings of several days at nearby lakes, forest camps, or 
similar retreats have proved most eflective get-acquainted devices. Board 
members and their families are usually included in all these activities. 

3. A tour of the district and community is arranged. 

4. At a special session for new teachers, an effort is made to get them 
acquainted with as many details as possible, to answer their questions, and 
to give any other assistance possible. 

5. At a general faculty meeting, the new teachers are made further 
acquainted with the curricular program, education association activities, 
school-opening plans, and objectives, problems, and plans of the school 
System. Community representatives (mayor, chamber of commerce presi- 
dent, president of ministerial association, or others) extend a welcome. 

6. Opportunity is given for the individual building faculties to work on 
plans for the school's opening, to develop understanding of routine pro- 
cedure, handling of discipline problems, and relationship to secretaries, 
cooks, janitors, and bus drivers. 

7. Each new teacher may be assigned a “buddy” or “big sister,” another 
teacher in the same field or level, who will help the new teacher with his 
working situation. Help may also be given in finding sources of entertain- 
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ment and leisure activity during the first few, possibly lonesome, days in 
the community. 

8. The teacher is given an opportunity to work in his classroom to get 
ready for the opening of school; he is given help in finding and becoming 
acquainted with student records, files, textbooks, paper, instructional sup- 
plies, and forms of various kinds. 

9. Special sessions are spent with teachers working together in their 
own buildings on school-opening plans, materials, and equipment available 
for use. 

10. Special service people in such fields as guidance, music, art, and 
physical education are given an opportunity to talk with the teachers about 
ways the former can be of assistance throughout the year. 

11. All plans are made for the first day of school: 

a. First-year teachers are given help in planning the first week. 
b. The first day should be a "business as usual" day so that the 
students develop *back to work" attitudes at the start of the year. 

12. The principal or supervisors or special service helpers consult with 
the new teachers often during the first week to answer questions and lend 
confidence and security. 

13. The principal and superintendent are available to the teachers. They 
spend time in the halls, greeting and talking with faculty members. 


Many of the activities listed above may be a part of a well-organized 
preschool workshop, clinic, or institute, described in some detail under 
"In-service Development." 

It is well to remember that the beneficial results of an orientation program 
may be nullified if: 


The newcomer has so many social obligations thrust upon him that he 
has no time to think and plan 

The new teacher is burdened with the jobs nobody else wants 

The friendly atmosphere established at the time the teacher arrives does 
not extend through the year 


Orientation is not a process which ends at any given time. A program, as 
outlined above, is productive only if it is carried out in the sincere spirit of 
helpfulness, and only if that spirit is exemplified in the performance of the 
administration and staff as the year progresses, The helping hand should 
be extended not only at the beginning of the year but continuously. 


EVALUATION 


: Different types of orientation techniques have been found to be useful 
in different school systems. The most effective programs have been based 
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on cooperative staff planning. An over-all school planning committee on 
orientation may serve to spearhead activities. The techniques and activities 
adopted and put into effect should, like all other school practices, be 
evaluated continuously to provide guideposts for improvement. Evaluation 
is most logically done in terms of the reactions of teachers. new to the 
system. A questionnaire may be submitted to each new teacher after about 
four or five months on the job. The various techniques may be listed, giv- 
ing the newcomers an opportunity anonymously to rate their effectiveness 
and make any suggestions. Personal interviews may supply additional data 
essential to adapting the orientation program to the needs of the people it 
is designed to serve. 


BUILDING AND MAINTAINING MORALE 


If a school system is to achieve even a small share of the high objectives 
envisioned for public education by the Founding Fathers, probably no one 
quality is more essential than high general staff morale. No one act or policy 
of the school board and administration can establish and maintain this 
intangible requisite of progress, yet every act and policy affects it positively 
or adversely. It is futile to attempt to include in one book all that a school 
administrator should know about maintaining morale. Every administrative 
situation is different from all others, and no blueprint can cover them all. 
Many suggestions listed on previous pages have as their goal uniting the 
staff in common purposes. The subject is important enough to devote more 
time to, even risking the danger of repetition. 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


A perfect system of human relationships cannot be achieved overnight. 
No administrator’s techniques and procedures are so uniformly good as to 
eliminate all stress and friction. The administrator who wholeheartedly 
seeks the advice of the staff and community, who delegates responsibility, 
who makes decisions based on group thinking, who utilizes discussion, per- 
suasion, and reason as opposed to pressure, threats, force, and ultimatums 
has the best chance of making the visions become reality. 

But seeking the help of associates is not enough. They must see evidence 
that action has resulted from their decisions, that their recommendations 
have been heeded. 


IDENTIFICATION WITH THE GROUP 


A corollary of democratic administration is the voluntary identification 
of the superintendent with the faculty group. The superintendent devotes 
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much of his time to school board matters and to service club luncheons, 
While he has obligations in these areas, it is a grave error to remain distant 
or aloof from the staff members. The superintendent whose faculty feels 
that he is sincerely working with them and for their individual and group 
welfare is likely to have few morale problems. If they feel he is affiliated 
with their cause, there is much less tendency on their part to form or join 
groups promoting their own self-interests to the exclusion of the ad- 
ministration. 

Furthermore, if he is willing to sit with his faculty on a basis of equality 
to formulate and evaluate school philosophy and practice, all concerned 
tend to feel a loyalty toward the decisions reached. The superintendent has 
the continuing responsibility not only for interpreting to the community the 
results of such group decisions but also for defending them. 


IMPROVEMENT—AN ATTITUDE 


The administrator who wishes morale to be high will operate on the 
assumption that there is nothing in the system which cannot be improved. 
A positive attitude toward change—a willingness to reexamine methods, 
policies, and practices—is encouraging to staff members with ideas they 
would like incorporated into the program. On the other hand, acceptance of 
ideas without careful study, evaluation, and consideration of the hazards is 
sheer folly. But an open-minded attitude and a desire to institute carefully 
formulated experimental programs may lend the spark of encouragement 
which will cause staff members to feel that they have a share in the over-all 
enterprise, Great strides can be and have been made as a result of teachers 
being given the freedom and encouragement to try a somewhat different 
approach. It is also important that the administrator make it a point to 
provide staff members the tools, materials, and help necessary to get the 
results expected. And, finally, he must give full recognition for contribu- 
tions made. 


PATIENCE AND UNDERSTANDING—PREREQUISITES TO PROGRESS 


Probably nothing is more frustrating and destructive to staff morale than 
an attempt on the part of the superintendent to inaugurate a program of 
his own conception which, as yet, the staff does not fully understand. There 
is always the danger of overselling a point of view. The administrator must 
realize that big over-all changes in practice result from patience and hard 
Work over a period of time. Teachers must see the reasons for doing things 
before they are apt to do them enthusiastically. Perhaps the goals the super- 
intendent has in mind will be the total staff’s objectives in a few months if 
he has faith in his co-workers and provides a situation in which their creative 
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efforts will be recognized. Probably there is no better way to plan for change 
than to accept for cooperative solution the problems of pupils, teachers, 
and laymen. The school program which develops through helping these 
people achieve their purposes likely will far exceed any preconceived pro- 
gram imposed by the overzealous administrator. 

Understanding in another way is essential, that is, understanding on the 
part of the administrator of the personal and professional problems of the 
staff member. Sympathetic understanding and appreciation by the super- 
intendent of these problems can make the burdens of new programs or the 
drudgeries of old ones much less fatiguing. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT—INGREDIENT OF UNITY 


The superintendent or principal who would have an enthusiastic, cou- 
rageous staff, willing to explain and support the program of the school must 
demonstrate that they can depend upon his support in their efforts to carry 
out the program. It is not meant to imply here that either the superintendent 
or a staff member should attempt to camouflage wrongdoing on the part 
of the other. Rather it is the intent to convey the idea that so long as either 
conscientiously tries to put into practice accepted educational principles he 
deserves to have his actions viewed and interpreted in a sympathetic light 
by fellow workers. Probably the school system never existed in which no 
criticisms of personnel ever came to the superintendent. When confronted 
with criticisms and accusations of staff members, the administrator must, 
of course, be courteous to the critic and open-minded. He must investigate 
to see if the criticisms are justified and act expeditiously if they are. He 
must report his findings to the critics and what action was taken. 

On the other hand, he should never assume that the staff member is 
guilty until proved so through investigation. Many criticisms and accusa- 
tions are based on rumor alone. If at the time the criticism is made he 
knows that the staff member has acted in line with school policy, he should 
explain this and give any justification he has for the policy. If there is a 
basis on which the staff member deserves defending, he should defend him. 
It often works out well to give teachers an opportunity to talk with their 
critics and to defend their actions, for a large percentage of criticisms are 
based on misunderstanding. In instances in which the complaint is based 
on idle gossip or is relatively insignificant, it may be advisable that the 
superintendent settle the matter without even making it known to the 
teacher. If every time the superintendent received a petty complaint or 
absurdly slanderous incrimination he would take the matter directly to the 
teacher, he would soon jeopardize the morale of the faculty. Also, if the 
teacher is a particularly undiplomatic person, a peaceful settlement may be 
more easily secured with the administrator acting as a go-between. At 
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any rate the teacher will appreciate a fair hearing of his side of the Story. 
If investigation proves that the criticism is unjustified, the administrator 
owes the critic a complete explanation of his findings and the teacher a 
clean bill of health. 

Administrative support may be demonstrated in various other Ways, 
exemplified through such evidence as continued efforts to improve staff 
salaries, working conditions, and recreational opportunities. 


FINANCIAL SECURITY (SALARY SCHEDULES AND MERIT RATING) 


Some of the factors that make for good morale are closely tied to the 
material needs of those concerned. 
Highly beneficial, for example, is a salary schedule which: 


l. Enables staff members to maintain a reasonable standard of living 

2. Recognizes and rewards measurable qualifications of teachers, such 
as training and experience 

3. Provides inducements for teachers to improve themselves 

4. Does not discriminate on the basis of marital status, sex, grade, or 
subject taught 

5. Gives credit for experience; makes allowance for sick leave* 

6. Is consistently applied, and copies of which are available to everyone 


Not only does salary have a marked effect upon teacher morale and 
Security; the level of salaries has a definite influence on the quality of 
teaching recruit a system will be able to employ. At one time, schools em- 
ployed teachers primarily on an individual bargaining basis. But in the last 
twenty years, salary schedules have come into general] use. Though many 
different types of schedules have been tried, the single salary schedule based 
on preparation and experience has become the overwhelming favorite. With 
this type of schedule the different salary levels are established in accord with 
the amount of professional preparation and years of teaching experience 
the teachers have. 

The single salary schedule eliminates discrimination on the basis of 
grade level taught; it bases salary level on tangible factors; it encourages 
teachers to extend their professional preparation; and it discourages the 
practice of moving good teachers to a higher level in order to raise their 
salaries. 

In other types of salary schedules, salary levels are established in accord- 
ance with the following factors: 


* Administering a Sick-leave Program for School Personnel, Washington, American 
Association of School Administrators, 1954, 
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1. Position—salaries established in terms of position, e.g., elementary 
teachers, junior high school teachers, high school teachers, without taking 
preparation into consideration. The position-type schedule is almost extinct. 

2. Position-preparation—differentials in salary established by position, 
but within each group variations are made to recognize different levels of 
preparation. This type of schedule remains in use by only a small percentage 
of school systems. 

3. Extra pay for extra duties or extra time put in—supplementary pay 
granted for extra work, particularly with the extracurricular activities. This 
practice is very extensive; often used in conjunction with the single salary 
schedule. 

4. Cost of living—after salary base is agreed upon, increments for cost 
of living are based on the Consumer's Price Index or other objective meas- 
ures of cost of living. 

5. Merit—salary increments are based on improvement in teaching 
efficiency. 


While these are the main factors considered in salary schedules, one nrust 
not overlook the facts that in some systems marital status and number of 
dependents are factors and in some sex is a factor, men receiving higher 
salaries than women. 

Obviously injustices can result in establishing salaries on any of the 
bases described. There has been a growing effort to devise satisfactory 
schemes of measuring merit. School people in general áre agreed that it is 
sound to differentiate salary on the basis of quality of performance. But to 
date, national consensus has not been reached on a definition of teaching 
effectiveness exact enough to tie salaries to. 

There are strong arguments for salary schedules based on merit: * 


1. It is eminently just to pay a person according to the worth of his 
contributions. 

2. Incentive pay plans have proved successful in industry. 

3. Salary scheduling by merit keeps teachers alert and on their toes. 

4. Salaries on merit make maximums more feasible than on the schedules 
in which all teachers advance at the same rate. 

5. Education’s appeals to the taxpayer for higher salaries will have more 
weight if the funds are distributed on a merit basis. 


* D. E. Lawson, School Administration, New York, The Odyssey Press, Inc., 1953, 
P. 109; Ivan C. Nicholas, "Salary Schedules Based on Effectiveness of Teaching," 
Nation's Schools, June, 1956, pp. 52-56; Ellsworth Tomkins and Virginia Roe, “The 
Case for and against Merit Rating—Digests of Significant References, 1951-1956,” 
Washington, National Association of Secondary School Principals, June 1, 1956 
(mimeographed brochure). 
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There are also strong arguments against salary schedules based on merit: 


1. Teaching morale may be injured either by attempting to rate teachers 
on a subjective basis or by means of rating scales, score cards, and similar 
devices. It must be emphasized that high morale and team spirit are very 
important on a faculty. 

2. Many teachers lack faith in the validity of existing rating systems 
for establishing salaries. 

3. There is no conclusive evidence that merit rating improves those 
rated. 

4. Merit rating is expensive and time-consuming. 


(OR Copy) ALTON COROAUNETY wer SCHOOL Bemer m n 
pre 


Cooperative Merit Rating 
prec re NE 


Date 3 


FACTORS 
(Possible Numerical Rating—100) | PATING Maus 


1. ATTITUDE (20) 
a. Promptness (6) 


` b Pupil Attendance (2) 
€. Teachet’s Attendance (6) 
4. Teacher's Reports (6) 


JI. EFFICIENCY (60) 
*. Subject Matter (10) 
D. Methods (10) 

Pupil Guidance & Growth (23) 
4. Clasarcom Atmosphere (25) | 


Wh. PERSONALITY (20) 
a. Public Relations (8) 


€. Adaptability (8) 
4. Personal Habita. (2) 


Fig. 12. Simple merit rating form. One copy goes to the central office, one to the 
principal, and one to the teacher. (Courtesy, Alton, IIl., Community School District 
No. 11.) 


A number of school systems have in operation what they term "success- 
ful" merit-rating programs. How widely this opinion would be shared 
among the staff members of these systems is not known. It is known that 
merit rating as a basis for salary scheduling has not received wide ac- 
ceptance, comparatively speaking. 

Schedules based in part on merit rating have enjoyed a degree of accept- 
ance. These experiments generally employ a schedule based primarily on 
experience and preparation. Persons judged by the administration to be 
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SUGGESTED CRITERIA FOR TEACHER EVALUATION, 1956 


These descriptives are designed to aid the teacher and the principal in the processes 
of self-analysis and evaluation. 


A. The Teacher as a Person: 
1. Personal appearance: attractive, habitually well-groomed, dynamic personality. 
2. Physical health: radiates vitality, adequate reservoir of energy. 


3. Mental health: poise, sense of humor, emotional maturity, ease of adjustment, 
happy disposition, naturalness, objectivity. 


4. Intelligence: mental alertness, good judgment, common sense, imagination, 
resourcefulness. 


5. Ethical character: fundamental integrity, full sense of responsibility, 
devotion to democratic values. 


6. Culture and Refinement: broad liberal background, high degree of social 
sensitivity, liberal point of view toward other cultures, variety of interests. 


B. The Teacher as Related to Pupils: 


1l. Attitude toward pupils: understands children and likes them, friendly, con- 
siderate, sympathetic, provides favorable emotional climate, maintains proper 
balance between dependence and independence, empathy toward pupils. K 


2. Pupils' reactions to. teacher: pupils generally. respect and like him; enjoy 
association with him; pupils at eáse and industrious, show a genera] spirit of 
harmony and happiness. 


3. Teaching effectiveness: teacher routinizes items that lend themselves easily 
to routine, attends to administrative routine with ease and promptness, em- 
ploys skill in the use of classroom techniques and materials, makes adequate 
provision for a variety of activities which are appropriate to the individual 
differences of pupils, employs incentives that are appropriate to the growth 
level of pupils, uses broad fund of information and culture to enrich learning, 
maintains good sense of values. 


Pupils learn to work more systematically, persistently and effectively; give 
evidence of developing more initiative and resourcefulness; on the whole, show 
adequate growth and development tc express themselves easily, clearly, and 
accurately; are gradually developing self-confidence, poise, and balance; are 
growing in cooperation for law and order and a deep sense of loyalty to school 
and community. 


cerne UI 
Fig. 13. Criteria used in the merit rating plan of one school district. (Courtesy, 
Riverside, Calif., City Schools.) 
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C. The Teacher as a Member of the School System: 


L Relation to colleagues: works well with others; promotes harmony; strives to 
develop and maintain high professional morals; cheerfully accepts appropriate 
share of extracurricular activities. 


2. Relation to profé&sion: contributes generously of time and effort to improve 
profession; grows continuously in understanding, skill, power, professional 
Spirit; open-minded; inspires the confidence of associates. 


3. Leadership: inspires confidence through initiative, vision, and executive 
ability. 


D. The Teacher as a Member of the Community: 


l. Teacher-parent relationship: maintains cooperative atmosphere with the home, 
inspires confidence, employs skill in interpreting the program of the school. 


2. Participates in community activities: interested in the general welfare of 
the community, participates in community activities, assumes appropriate 
responsibility as an adult citizen, 
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Fig. 13. (Continued) 


particularly meritorious may be moved forward one or more steps in the 
experience schedule, be given extra compensation concurrent with the auto- 
matic increments, or be advanced through a special series of merit levels 
after reaching the limit of the experience-preparation schedule. Another 
type of modified merit-rating schedule would provide for pay above the 
automatic increments based on such tangible evidences of merit as profes- 
sional articles written, participation in in-service development programs, 
leadership in professional organizations, and participation in community 
activities, 

Enough experimentation has been conducted with merit-rating programs 
to set certain guide lines for those wishing to formulate plans of merit-rating 
and incentive-pay schedules: 


1. To be successful, such a program requires the cooperation and sup- 
port of teachers. The criteria or tests are not imposed upon them. They are 
given a part in developing and testing such criteria or tests. See Figures 
12 and 13. 

2. Community representatives are invited to help formulate merit-rating 
plans, particularly representatives of organizations with successful merit- 
rating plans. 

3. Before the plan is put into operation, consensus is reached as to the 
definition of teaching effectiveness or merit. 

4. Agreement is also reached as to who will do the rating.* 


* Harry A. Fosdick, “Merit Rating—How and by Whom?” Nation’s Schools; 
January, 1956, p. 58. 
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Basic to the formulation of any such plan is adequate communication 
and explanation. The adoption of merit rating is a long-standing and per- 
plexing problem, for obviously there are many dangers and obstacles. The 
lawmakers and the public in general are lending encouragement. It would 
seem advisable for educators to study ways to make merit-rating plans 
workable and not detrimental to faculty morale and team spirit.* 

Other financial provisions which may well have a positive effect upon 
morale are the retirement program and sick-leave provisions. 


PLEASANT SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The superintendent can do a great deal to develop harmonious working 
relationships through cooperating in the promotion of pleasant social rela- 
tionships. Faculty recreation hours and family potluck dinners pay off in 
improved morale. The serving of coffee and cookies at weekly faculty meet- 
ings tends to add to the congeniality. Many administrators have found that 
a teacher's lounge furnished with a coffee maker can be a definite asset in 
terms of group spirit. Such provisions are not expensive, and the work 
ordinarily will be done by the teachers themselves if given the opportunity 
to have a voice in general democratic school planning. 

In some school districts faculty social functions serve as opportunities 
for added community relationships through the simple device of encourag- 
ing each teacher to invite a friend from the community. Many school admin- 
istrators, conscientiously interested in teacher welfare and cognizant of the 
importance of pleasant social relationships, help to get new teachers estab- 
lished in civic club, social club, church, and other community activities. 
This function is carried out most efficiently in situations where the faculty 
in general cooperates to help new teachers make suitable adjustments. The 
teacher orientation committee may enlist the necessary cooperation. 


KEEPING PROMISES 


A good memory on the part of the administrator is an excellent asset in 
building morale. When staff members make requests of the administration 
they have a right to expect a courteous, thoughtful hearing, a definite answer, 
and action in accord with that answer. The superintendent who promises 
the installation of a blackboard, the delivery of construction paper, or a 
change of teaching assignment only invites low morale when failing to 
follow through. Sometimes failure to keep promises is the result of a poor 
memory. This infirmity can be overcome through the simple expedient of 


* John Blackhall Smith, “Lexington Moves toward Merit Rating,” American School 
Board Journal, November, 1956, pp. 27-29. 
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good record keeping. It is wise for the administrator to carry a little note- 
book for frequent recording and reference. 


NO SECRETS 


As indicated several times elsewhere in this book, thorough information 
is foundational to harmony in most phases of the school’s functioning. Sys- 
tematic procedure to keep the staff informed is essential. Nothing arouses 
doubts and destroys morale faster than the feeling on the part of staff 
members that secrets are being kept from the teachers or other employees 
by the administration or board. Strict adherence to salary schedules and 
established school policies with no “under-the-table” dealing are essential 
to high morale. Staff members must feel confident that administrative state- 
ments and action may always be taken at face value. 


ACCEPTING BLAME FOR MISTAKES 


The administrator who values staff morale will not hasten to place on 
assistants the blame for all mistakes. It is wise for him to acknowledge read- 
ily that part or all the blame may have been his if there is any such possi- 
bility. If, for instance, the copy of an important letter is missing from the 
files, it is unwise to assume that the blame lies with the secretary. Investiga- 
tion may prove that the administrator himself misplaced it. A willingness 
to admit sole or partial responsibility for errors inspires confidence, trust, 
and admiration on the part of fellow workers. A “holier than thou, never 
make an error” attitude breeds “jitters,” resentment, bitterness, ulcers, and 
added errors. 


CLARITY OF CONVICTION 


While high morale is ordinarily an important product of democratic 
planning and group processes based upon a consideration for and faith in 
each staff member, this does not mean that the superintendent should be 
weak and indecisive. To make a truly democratic operation function effi- 
ciently, he should be a leader of firm conviction and clear-cut views. Staff 
members tend to feel insecure if the administration's policies are not clear 
and definite, if the faculty's responsibility in group planning is indefinite and 
the organizational framework fuzzy, and if policies relative to teaching 
method and curriculum content are left entirely to teacher imagination: 
Freedom to work effectively is essential, but the board and administratio? 
must provide a sturdy, dependable framework upon which staff members 
may rely if they are to pursue their duties with confidence and security. 

High group morale is built, not bought or inherited. The tools with which 
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to build it are sincerity and unselfishness of purpose, human understanding, 
firm conviction, and possession of the concept that many heads are better 
than one. Though it is intangible, it is essential to a successful operation. 
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CHAPTER S The Pupils 


The planning and organization of the school system, its personnel, and its 
instructional program provide the foundation for the adjustment of pupils. 
That adjustment includes the optimum personal, social, and civic develop- 
ment. It requires the maintenance of conditions which will contribute to 
efficiency and economy in learning and teaching. Guidance, instruction, and 
discipline are not mutually exclusive categories. They are parts of the 
complex pattern of conditions and influences planned to contribute to the 
pupil’s character development, personality adjustment, and learning. The 
administrator's role in developing pupil morale and establishing and main- 
taining proper discipline and harmonious social relationships is blended 
with his role in other matters. The child who has normal, satisfying learning 
experiences contributing to his continuing adjustment is inclined to have 
the insights and attitudes of right conduct. So the administrator must imple- 
ment staff utilization of all the resources at its command to promote (1) 
pupil health, (2) acquisition of knowledge, principles, and usable skills, 
(3) development of social consciousness, individuality, and initiative, and 
(4) development of a set of ethical values and democratic ideals. 
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MEETING PUPIL NEEDS 


Many different plans and techniques have been put into effect to adapt 
the school to meet economically and efficiently the educational needs of 
the individual pupil. Various types of homogeneous groupings are almost 
universal. Reading groups, classes for the physically handicapped, and the 
system of promoting pupils from grade to grade are all examples. Intelli- 
gence, diagnostic, and achievement testing are all employed to discover 
individual needs. Enrichment of the curriculum to meet the needs of the 
gifted is common.* Pupils are provided a variety of activities from which 
to choose. There is a tendency to provide opportunities for pupils to partici- 
pate in planning their assignments individually and cooperatively. Yet each 
is held responsible for personal achievement. Pupils are provided oppor- 
tunities to participate in social control. All these things and many more 
are done to provide the desirable educative experience needed by the indi- 
vidual child for proper development. A more detailed consideration of 
some of these provisions seems in order. 

In the typical school class there are marked variations in intelligence, 
achievement, motor skills, personality traits, and other characteristics. 
There is a wide range of attitudes and learning abilities in both age and 
grade groups. 

How to meet the needs of youngsters with these varying individual dif- 
ferences and how to enable each to make the greatest possible contribution 
to his own happiness and the general welfare have been matters of major 
concern in educational circles for years. As a step in providing for these 
needs, scientific bases of determining the variabilities among pupils have 
been created, These include: measurements of mental ability, scholastic 
attitude, school achievement, and health and physical development; diagnos- 
tic tests of verbal and numerical abilities; interest inventories; and devices 
to rate and appraise personality, temperament, and emotional and social 
traits. By summarizing the data for each individual on profile sheets or 
cards, his traits and characteristics may be compared with those of other 
members of his group. The nature and degree of his deviations may be 
determined within the limitations of the measuring instruments. 

The comparisons and evaluations furnish a basis to determine educa- 
tional objectives which the child might be expected to achieve and adapta- 

* Malcolm S. MacLean, "Should the Gifted Be Segregated?” Educational Leader- 
ship, January, 1956, p. 215; Anna G. Shepperd, "Teaching the Gifted in the Regular 
Classroom,” Educational Leadership, January, 1956, p. 220; Walter B. Barbe, "Homo- 
geneous Grouping for Gifted Children,” Educational Leadership, January, 1956, p. 
225; William L. Pressly, “Curricular Enrichment for the Gifted,” Educational Leader- 
ship, January, 1956, p. 232; Paul A. Witty, “The Gifted Child,” Nation's Schools, 
February, 1956, p. 65; Alexander Frazier, “Special Classes for the Gifted?” The 
Clearing House, May, 1956, p. 515. 
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tions of the learning program which may be made to bring desirable results, 

In some schools, the objectives adopted have differed mainly in the 
quality or degree of achievement without the basic goals of offering being 
altered materially for any pupil. Some schools have expected “minimum 
essentials" to be accomplished by all but provide additional goals or hurdles 
for those with the ability and inclination for greater accomplishment. Other 
schools have conscientiously set about providing varying educational oppor- 
tunities adjusted to the pupils’ interests and abilities. Thus the objectives 
are materially different for different youngsters. 

The latter approach would seem to be most compatible with our social 
order and the need to afford each individual the opportunity to develop 
in accord with his capacities. 

It is well to be aware of some of adaptations to individual differences 
that have been effected. 

Formal plans of "ability grouping" became quite common a few years 
back, then waned in popularity as more flexible approaches were developed. 
Segregation gradually became limited to the extremely rapid or extremely 
slow learners or other extreme deviates. Only larger school systems were 
able to form complete classes of pupils with such characteristics in common. 

Many teachers have devised ways of dividing classes into relatively 
homogeneous groups on the basis of achievement, learning capacity, or 
interest in order to provide some individualization of instruction. The dif- 
ferent groups undertake different projects or assignments. And the teacher 
gives the amount and type of help he finds most needed. Variations in 
progress and goals are thus provided for. Self-teaching materials, special 
workbooks and exercises, and supervised study have also been employed, 
with or without intra-class grouping, to meet individual needs. 

Unsegregated core classes have been instituted. Outside the core, pupils 
have had the opportunity to take elective courses in line with their interests 
and abilities. Required courses outside the core have sometimes been set up 
so that pupils of high and low ability or with differing interests may enroll 
in sections of varying levels of advancement or different emphases. For 
example, the mathematics requirement may sometimes be fulfilled by taking 
either algebra or general mathematics. Or college preparatory English and 
a general English course may be offered on a parallel basis. 

Special classes for a part of the day have been provided for youngsters 
with particular physical or mental handicaps, retardation in specific subject 
areas, or special talents and abilities. Remedial speech, reading, and physical 
education classes fall in this category, as do advanced science, mathe- 
matics, music, or art classes, 

Work experience programs, teacher assistant assignments, hobby clubs, 
and so-called extracurricular or co-curricular activities are all types of 
adaptations made to meet individual needs, abilities, and interests. 


i 
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Pupils Neme ee 
L Purpose of case study. 

a. Reason for making this case analysis. 

b. Preliminary impressions regerding this child. 


2. Family, home, and community (number of members, occupation of father, type of 
emotional environment, family attitudes, religion, nationality, etc.). 


3. Previoùs school experienc. and present scholastic record. 
4. Ability and aptitudes (record of all tests and inventories). . 
5. Goals, purposes, interests, likes, and dislikes. 


6. Health, social adjustment, and emotional status (cite status and give brief 
examples). 

7. Work experience and economic status. 

B. Interpretation and recommendations. 
8. What appear to be the crucial factors involved in this child's adjustment? 
b. What specific recommendations can you make with regard to your own treatment 

of him in the class? 

C. What further recommendations do you propose? 

Sources and Techniques for Obtaining Information for Case Studies 


l. School records (age, sex, academic record, test record, occupation and nationality 
of parents). 


2. Interviews with pupil. 

5, Interviews with parents, teachers, pupils, and others who know the individual. 

4. Observation of pupil in school, on the playground, at home, and in other situations. 
5. Home visitation. 

6. Daily schedule recorded by pupil (activities 24 hours a day for full week). 


7. Questionnaire answered by pupil (subjective view of interests, plans, attitudes, 
ambitions, background). 


B. Autobiography. 
9. Health record and interview with health official. 


Name of person summarizing this ci 


Fig. 14. Outline for case study. (Courtesy, Dr. Carl M. Horn, Michigan State Uni- 
versity.) 


Specialized guidance and pupil adjustment services have been inaugu- 
rated. Psychologists, social workers, visiting teachers, and medical special- 
ists have all found a place in this effort. Home-room teachers have assumed 
responsibilities as counselors for their class groups throughout the term. 
Orientation and guidance courses and units have been introduced. Career 
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counseling, at one time limited mainly to the senior high school level, is 
becoming more popular in the junior high schools. 

The knowledge and skills of all persons intimately associated with the 
pupil are sometimes pooled to help him solve his adjustment problems, 
Case-study techniques have often proved helpful (see Figure 14). 

A force in shaping the development of methods to meet individual differ- 
ences has been the knowledge that, in spite of variations, pupils have many 
fundamental motives and drives in common. Many educational leaders have 
contended that each individual profits from association and give-and-take 
with others of different interests, traits, and abilities. Social and democratic 
values are thought to accrue from experience in an unsegregated situation. 

Some pressure has been exerted recently in behalf of ability grouping as 
a result of the nation’s great need for scientifically trained people and 
Specialists in many fields. Many persons feel that achievement of the 
superior child is curtailed in the heterogeneous group. 

It must be recognized that class size is an important consideration in the 
total picture. Naturally, the teacher with a small number of pupils has more 
Opportunity to adapt the work to individual needs. 

It is difficult to provide handbook suggestions as to optimum plans or 
procedures to follow in every situation. Those found effective in one school 
may not be adaptable to another. The skills, abilities, and initiative of the 
individual teacher are key factors. Much more information needs yet to be 
accumulated on the nature of individual differences, Promising research is 
going forward.* 


DISCIPLINE 


The first requirement of a functional educational program is the orderli- 
ness or coordination conducive to the achievement of the school’s purposes, 
This quality may also be referred to as discipline.+ Traditionally, the dis- 
cipline of the American school was authoritarian. The staff and board of 
education set up rigid rules and regulations to be obeyed by the students 
without question. The violation of a rule was a breach of discipline to be 
dealt with harshly by the teacher or principal. 

In recent years, educators have become convinced that the best discipline 
exists when the group accepts certain behavior as necessary to the purposes 
to be achieved. A violation is not considered as an expression of resentment 
against the teacher or principal but as an activity which hinders the purposes 
of the student body as a whole. Where group self-discipline exists, the 


* Walter S. Monroe, ed., Encyclopedia of Educational Research, rev. ed., NeW 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1950, P. 564. 

T Peter F. Oliva, “High School Dicipline in American Society," Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, January, 1956, pp. 1-105; 
Lionel R. Olson, “Effective Disciplinary Practices of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators,” American School Board Journal, February, 1957, p. 41. 
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necessity for the teacher or principal to take disciplinary action in behalf of 
the group is appreciably diminished. 


DEVELOPING GROUP SELF-DISCIPLINE 


The teaching staff should have an opportunity to study cooperatively 
the nature of normal child development, the needs for a program of social 
control, and the development of enlightened self-control.* They should 
arrive at some agreement as to a workable program of social control for 
the school and classroom instructional procedures to help adjust each child 
in self-control. Certain standards may well be agreed upon regarding such 
topics as neatness, care of public property, respect for other persons, traffic 
in the halls, and language used in the presence of others. Naturally, the 
application of such understandings will be different depending upon the 
maturity of the class members. For example, the self-control exercised 
or the responsibility taken by first-graders should not be expected to be 
comparable to that of high school students. When the educational staff, 
either on a building or on a district-wide basis, has reached an agreement 
on policies and principles of control, it is time to give students the oppor- 
tunity, with proper guidance, to participate in planning school and class- 
room control. Pupils at nearly all levels enter enthusiastically into 
discussions of situations which constitute control problems. When they 
understand such problems, they are usually eager to attempt solutions and 
to set necessary standards of personal and social responsibility. They ordi- 
narily like to help plan and put into effect procedures for attaining standards 
agreed upon. The class or school which works out cooperatively its problems 
of control also implements each individual's personal, social, and civic 
development. Individuals and groups learn to control themselves better by 
being given greater responsibilities as they are able to assume them. The 
cooperative spirit which inspires good social behavior and self-control is 
often described as "school spirit." 


THE CLASSROOM—KEY TO CONTROL 


Administrative problems with students are minimized if, from their 
Classes, they gain a sense of accomplishment and well-being rather than 
one of frustration. Administrators have found their problems much lighter 
When teachers do the following: 


Use interest rather than marks as the prime pupil motivator. 

Build classroom work on the needs, abilities, and interests of the class 
members. 

* Achieving Classroom Discipline (filmstrip), Detroit, Audio-visual Materials Con- 
Sultation Bureau, Wayne University. 

t Leland P. Bradford, “The Pupil and the Group,” NEA Journal, February, 1957, 
p. 103, 
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Treat each pupil with respect and friendship; make each feel wanted and 
needed. 

Familiarize pupils with the reason for every question, exercise, and 
assignment in class. 

Have pupils participate in establishing and planning ways to achieve 
objectives, * 

Keep pupils aware of accomplishments through helping them to sum- 
marize what they have learned at the end of the lesson, class period, or day. 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


It is now common knowledge among educators and others experienced 
in social relations that the greatest unity of spirit and self-discipline results 
when members of the group have a voice in making decisions which affect 
them. Systems of pupil participation in school government all over the 
nation are based on this knowledge. 

But there are additional reasons for these programs: 


1. The most effective basis of socialization (coming to understand and 
accept the customs, standards, traditions, and culture of our society) is 
participation in activities chosen by the group and planned and evaluated 
by the group. 

2. Pupils improve social skills and behavior in group participation 
through experiencing such participation in situations important to them. 

3. The best preparation for accepting the adult responsibilities for par- 
ticipation in the affairs of our communities and our government is experi- 
ence in such participation in accord with the maturity of the pupils involved. 
Not only is it the right of people to have a part in government, but in the 
schools it has become a part of their education. 

4. The administration is relieved of many bothersome little details 
through student assumption of these responsibilities. 


Thus, to implement the achievement of discipline and esprit de corps 
and to provide valuable educational experiences, various types of student 
governmental bodies have been established. The most common agency of 
student government is the student council, composed of representatives 
elected by the students from home rooms, classes, or the student body as 
a whole. This body, which ordinarily includes one or more faculty advisers, 
usually concerns itself with the coordination and general supervision of 
extracurricular activities and social affairs carried on in the school and 
with matters of conduct, discipline, and school improvement. The decisions 
of the council or other student governmental bodies are, of course, subject 


* How Pupils and Teachers Plan Together (filmstrip), Detroit, Audio-visual Mate- 
rials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University. 
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to the ultimate authority of the faculty, principal, superintendent, and 
board. 

Organized programs of student participation in school government are 
very common in institutions of higher learning and in secondary Schools, 
and in recent years have developed rapidly in elementary schools. 

In small school systems in which the superintendent also serves as high 
school principal, the responsibility for the organization and supervision of 
student participation in school government will fall on his shoulders. In 
larger systems, he may have little direct contact with student affairs; but an 
understanding of the purposes and techniques of the student government 
is still a valuable asset—one he may often have need for. 

Student participation in school government is now considered essential 
to a well-run modern school. Experience has justified the following general- 
izations relative to it: 


1. Do not institute such a program without thorough preparation. 

2. Put it into operation gradually, and only as the pupils show real 
interest in participating, and when faculty sympathy and understanding are 
favorable to it. To superimpose a program upon a school is to doom it to 
failure. 

3. Grant students additional responsibilities as they show their ability 
in self-government. 

4. Let students consider, define, and attempt to solve real problems of 
the school. 

5. Retain veto power, but use it sparingly. 

6. Do not dominate the student participation program; it is better to let 
students make minor errors if the consequences are not too serious than 
to override their decisions and cause them to lose the feeling that they have 
a real part in the operation of the school. 

7. Adequate guidance will reduce the likelihood of serious errors as well 
as the possibility of being forced to use the veto. 


ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 


The traditional American school had as its main goal to hand down to 
students the knowledge accumulated by scholars and recorded in books. 
Today, the major goal of the school is more positive and dynamic—to help 
youngsters live happy and useful lives. To acquaint pupils with life's prob- 
lems and how to solve them is much more complex than the memorization 
of isolated subject matter. With books, drill, and memory as nearly exclusive 
concerns, external discipline and regulation seemed inherent. But the 
teacher or principal cannot give the pupil or force him to develop a sense 
of responsibility, a respect for human personality, an inquiring mind, a faith 
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in his own ability to shape his destiny, the ability to solve personal or group 
problems, or the ability to work with others for the common good. These 
result from experience in problem solving, sharing in self-government, 
participating in the activities of the school community and the community 
outside the school, studying and discussing world affairs—from the give- 
and-take of working with others in carrying forward constructive, pur- 
poseful projects. 

All along the line a basic essential in the pupil development process of 
the modern school is to help youngsters learn to choose desirable goals and 
work toward them. The development of the necessary positive attitudes 
is a full-time job for the classroom teacher and administrator. The organiza- 
tion and operational philosophy of the school are important in developing 
attitudes. But incidental day-to-day activities and relationships can con- 
tribute. Let’s look at some examples. 

Traditional authoritarian school discipline tended by its very nature to 
develop negative attitudes toward school. If a pupil “skipped” school or 
was unduly tardy, a typical punishment was to stay in after school and 
make up the work. The natural reaction of the pupil was to resist. The 
characteristic human reaction to confinement is an urge to break out and 
away. 

A different approach can bring a much different reaction. Suppose the 
“skipper” is confronted in this way: 

“Tt was reported to me that you were absent from school with no valid 
excuse. Now, we want to help you get the best education possible. We want 
you in school. Attending school is a privilege, however, provided for you 
with the taxpayers’ money. Therefore it is our duty to maintain certain 
standards of attendance and behavior. As long as you maintain those stand- 
ards you are welcome. If you voluntarily stay away from school without 
a reasonable excuse, you cannot expect your teachers to take their time 
after working hours to help you catch up. We shall see that you are given 
all your assignments, but the responsibility for your making up the back 
work and for meeting all standards set is yours. You will be given five days 
to get your work up to that standard and will be admitted to class on a 
probationary basis during that time.” 

The psychology of the latter approach is entirely different. The challenge 
is to “get in,” not to “get out.” The example cited is illustrative only. It has 
worked, but admittedly it will not work in all cases. Obviously, it is most 
applicable with pupils beyond the age of legally required school attendance. 
Let us take another example. The traditional disciplinary approach to the 
pupil caught in the act of throwing paper wads is to “bawl him out,” shake 
him, or keep him in after school. Often this approach plays right into the 
offender’s hands. It gives him recognition. It makes him appear reckless 
and daring in the eyes of his peers. 
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A more positive and gratifying reaction has resulted from an approach 
like this: 

“John, I noticed you throwing paper wads. Are you trying to be the 
teacher's pet?" The reaction to this startling question obviously is a bewil- 
dered yet emphatic “No.” Then the conversation may go something like 
this: 

"John, do you agree that we should have schools—that they do good 
for the children and the country as a whole?" 

“Yes.” (It would be a very extreme case who would answer otherwise.) 

*Do you agree that in order for schools to do their job they must be fairly 
orderly and systematic?" 

“Yes.” 

“Do you agree that schools could not be orderly and systematic if all the 
pupils were permitted to throw paper wads?” 

eyes.” 

“Since you say schools are good, that they must be orderly, and that they 
cannot be orderly with all the pupils throwing paper wads, you are really 
assuming a special privilege when you throw paper wads. You have already 
agreed that not all the pupils can do it. Now, our teachers do not have 
“pets,” but really, in expecting special privileges, you are asking to be a 
teacher’s pet. Had you ever thought about that?” 

Again, the above is only an illustration of a type of approach which has 
been used successfully in developing positive attitudes. The imaginative 
administrator will find many opportunities to develop his own approaches 
and techniques to fit the needs of his own situation. Certainly, the develop- 
ment of positive, responsible, constructive attitudes on the part of students 
is vitally important. 


DEMONSTRATING FAITH IN PUPILS 


For the administrator who has any contact with pupils there is probably 
nothing more important than to manifest a faith in and a concern for them 
and to demonstrate that their opinions are valued. Such a wholesome 
attitude is contagious and in most situations soon becomes mutual. 

Practically every school administrator of any experience can give numer- 
ous examples of how faith in students has paid off.* One such example 
was the case of Sam, a junior in the high school where a young administrator 
had just accepted his first principalship. Sam had been expelled from school 
the previous spring when, as the climax to a long series of misdemeanors, 
he had punched one of the men teachers in the nose. The new principal had 
been warned about Sam during the summer and informed that he would 


* William A. Yeager, Administration and the Pupil, New York, Harper & Brothers; 
1949, p. 201. 
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be back to enroll in school again in the fall. When the wayward youth 
arrived, the principal invited him in for a chat and informed him that a 
full account of the incident of the previous spring had been left by the 
retiring principal but that: "I am sure you realize now the mistake you 
made. So far as I am concerned, bygones will be bygones. I don't propose 
to hold your past mistakes over your head. I’m going to treat you fairly 
and squarely, and I know you're going to treat the students, the teachers, 
and myself the same." 

The outcome, of course, was good, or the incident would not have been 
used as an example here. Sam was a model student. He took the lead in 
several student body drives for school improvement and in every way 
justified the faith placed in him. Not all stories have such a happy ending, 
but the majority of pupils will respond favorably to the administrator or 
teacher who places faith and confidence in them. 


FRIENDLINESS AND COURTESY 


The school administrator who has a nod and a friendly “hello” for 
students he meets in the halls or on the grounds is building a foundation 
for harmonious relationships. Pupils, like teachers and parents, appreciate 
these little attentions. 

The school superintendent is often called upon in his office by students. 
These contacts offer excellent opportunities for building in students à 
wholesome friendly attitude toward the school and administration. No 
matter how trivial their mission, they should be treated with courtesy and 
respect. 


ATTENDING STUDENT AFFAIRS 


In most communities, except the very large ones, most of the older pupils 
at least will know the superintendent of schools by sight. He is looked 
upon as a very important individual. The attitude toward him tends to 
affect very strongly the attitudes toward other phases of the school and 
its operation. Probably nothing the superintendent can do will develop 
friendliness more rapidly than to demonstrate interest in and to attend 
student activities. The superintendent who finds time to attend debates, 
plays, athletic contests, and school parties will find that the time has not 
been wasted. 


KEEPING CALM 


If a school administrator would establish and maintain the respect of 
the students with whom he comes in contact, he must demonstrate the 
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ability to meet problems with impassiveness. Because there is a tendency 
to meet emotion with emotion, anger on the part of the school administrator 
is not apt to bring the desired reaction. Also, a pupil who is angry or emo- 
tional and evokes the same response from a school administrator is apt to 
lose a good deal of his respect for the adult whom he expected to have an 
integrated personality able to withstand the outpourings of adolescents. One 
student indicated, in discussing a principal who “flew off the handle" with 
him: “As soon as he got mad, I didn't look up to him any more. He was 
down to my level." 


CHANGING ESTABLISHED PRACTICES AND TRADITIONS 


Senior "sneaks," all-night parties following the junior prom, freshman 
initiation, and other similar activities have become a part of the "revered 
custom" of many school systems. Most students seem to have a special 
aptitude for developing such traditions. 

The administrator who decrees the abolition of such practices is apt to 
meet with resentment on the part not only of the students but also of many 
parents. 

A far better approach is to suggest that the practices be studied together 
with the purpose of improvement. Ordinarily when the faculty and students 
(and ideally the parents also) take the time to discuss such things in a 
reasonable way, agreement can be reached on constructive alternative pro- 
grams equally acceptable to all concerned, yet without the disadvantages. 

It is a safe rule of thumb never to attempt to eliminate a "tradition" 
without suggesting an alternative. 


WHEN TROUBLE COMES 


In spite of everything that can be done, some students will become disci- 
pline problems, and student resentments will arise. There is no set formula 
to govern one's actions in these situations. It is safe to say, however, that 
the best approach is to anticipate problems if possible and to deal frankly 
and straightforwardly with them. The administrator who is fair and con- 
Siderate, yet resolute and strong, is not apt to get into serious difficulty. 


SUMMARY 


We have discussed very briefly the importance of relations with students. 
Maintenance of a friendly, cooperative relationship is vitally important. 
While school children are immature, they are generally reasonable and 
respond to persons who place faith and confidence in them, in much the 
same way that adults do. In all dealings with pupils or adults, the adminis- 
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trator will find sincerity, sympathy, kindness, and firmness very important 
qualities. 
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PART THREE 


The Administrator Runs an Industry 


EFFICIE 
SCH n WORTHWHILE 


OBJECTIVES 


cuarter 9 Where Is the Money? 


There was a day when the financial matters of a school district were handled 
entirely by the board of directors. But financing education has become 
complicated as a result of greatly increased enrollments, resultant increases 
in the cost of providing and operating schools, and the growing complexity 
of the financial structure through which funds are provided. Even in smaller 
schools the services of a person trained in school finance are needed. This 
person is generally the superintendent or one of his assistants. 

As schools grow larger, budgeting, the coordination of supply orders, 
purchases of books and materials, meeting payrolls, and maintaining the 
physical plant all become more complex. Large systems sometimes employ 
a sizable staff, headed by an assistant superintendent in charge of business 
and including a purchasing officer, stock clerks, accountants, custodians, 
engineers, and others. 

Business administration should always be viewed in the proper perspec- 
tive. It is a facilitating service to the primary activity of instruction. Officers 
in charge of business must not be allowed to come to look upon purchasing, 
Storing, and requisitioning as ends in themselves—they are only means to 
the end of promoting the development of learners. 
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The administration of business affairs should be tempered by a devotion 
to educational objectives. For this reason it is well that business administra- 
tion be directed by a person professionally trained in school administration. 
Lest business administration lose its scope and vision, it is well that the 
person in charge of business be administratively responsible to the superin- 
tendent of schools, not coordinate with him. This person should share in 
administrative and curriculum planning sessions and be thoroughly familiar 
with the educational program. The most sound business procedures result 
from group planning with the ultimate objectives in mind. Many sources of 
friction are thus eliminated in advance. 


THE BUDGET—WHY? 


The budget is the school's financial plan for the year. It is usually made 
out in preliminary form by the superintendent or his assistant and then 
considered by the board of education for official passage. The budget serves 
as a guide to spending to get the most from the money available. The public 
schools are not organized on a profit basis and by their very nature are not 
intended to save money. On the contrary, it is the intent that monies allo- 
cated to the schools should be spent wisely for the benefit of the people. A 
good budget assists in the important objective of satisfying educational 
needs and helps to prevent overemphasis on some activities at the expense 
of others. Furthermore, the budget is an excellent aid in interpreting the 
school to the community. It shows sources and amounts of revenue and 
expenditure items and amounts. It provides evidence of the needs and 
services of the schools. In budget affairs, as in all other school affairs, there 
should be no secrets. Many schools, via the budget, enlist community 
interest and participation in school affairs through public hearings, assist- 
ance of advisory committees, and other cooperative efforts in planning for 
financing the schools. 


PREPARATION OF THE BUDGET 


The superintendent and his staff are obligated to provide technical know- 
how to develop a comprehensive budget based on the needs of the com- 
munity and evaluated with the aid of teachers, pupils, and lay people. 
Accurate advance estimates of income are essential to budget making, and 
the superintendent needs to make himself an authority on the sources of 
income and be constantly alert to uncover new sources of revenue. He is 
further obligated to join with other administrators and citizens in general 
in efforts to improve the legislative basis for school revenues. 

The actual process of budget making is made less difficult, estimates are 
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Fig. 15. Informational brochure on the school budget. (Courtesy, Union Free School 
District No. 16, Town of Hempstead, Elmont, N.Y.) 


more accurate, the budget is more easily justified, and public skepticism is 
less likely if certain policies and procedures are followed. 

Cooperative Planning. Budget development should be a cooperative 
process enlisting the participation of teachers, principals, and other persons 
directly concerned. These people can, through the curriculum improvement 
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organization, as described in Chapter 13, help to produce an educational 
plan. They also can help to produce the financial plan to fit it. If there 15 
no regularly constituted organization through which to draw on the think- 
ing and experience of the staff, special committees may be appointed to 
help in budget making. 

A staff budget committee may take the responsibility for such important 
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functions as compiling recommendations for the master educational plan 
for the coming year, reviewing and evaluating the previous year’s budget 
forms and procedures, assisting in checking and combining the individual 
School and division budget proposals, and compiling cost estimates. The 
School principals and division directors, in the light of enrollment estimates, 
educational plans, and current expense figures, may work with their staffs 
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to develop their proposed budgets with justification sheets for submission 
to the central office and/or budget committee. The teachers, as described 
below, have a vital part in this process, determining and recording On 
requisition forms their needs for textbooks, reference materials, and other 
supplies and equipment to be used in instruction. A compilation of these 
recorded needs is essential in developing the building or division budget. 
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School-parent cooperation in budget activities can be encouraged through 
parent-teacher meetings devoted to discussion of the school's needs and 
the budget. Parent representatives may be included on the committee or 
committees assisting with budget making. Some school systems have encour- 
aged community interest and understanding by sending out to all parents 
data on past budgets and expenditures, education's plans, needs, and reve- 
nues with work sheets to enable any interested person to try his hand at 
budget making. 

Questions and suggestions are invited. The mysteries of the budget and 
resultant doubts, fears, and criticism can be eliminated by broad and pur- 
poseful participation. 

Year-long Investigation. While the budget for the succeeding year does 
not ordinarily have to be submitted to the board until the current year is 
some two-thirds gone, budget making should begin early in the year. Collec- 
tion of all necessary ideas, opinions, and data necessary to produce a fair 
and realistic budget takes time. 

Complete Records. A record of all supplies used (construction paper, 
chalk, glue, etc.) during the year should be kept as a basis for estimating 
future needs. This is easily done in systems employing centralized storage, 
a system of requisitions, and distribution from a central depot. Where it is 
not possible to make a centralized accounting, such records can be kept in 
the individual buildings and compiled centrally. All past and current years’ 
expenditures should be systematically recorded to give a basis for developing 
the new budget. 

Pooling Staff Members' Needs. Individual requests for supplies and equip- 
ment for use during the coming year should be secured from teachers and 
all other personnel employed. Usually a simple request form is used for 
the purpose with columns: properly set up to list articles, their proposed 
use, and estimated cost. In each building these requests are submitted to 
the principal, who turns them over to the central office. Directors, super- 
visors, and other helpers with system-wide responsibilities may turn theirs 
in directly to the central office. Items which cannot be recommended by the 
Superintendent for purchase should be discussed with the person making 
the request. The employee whose requests are not granted and who is given 
no explanation has justification for feeling disconcerted. 

Public Information. Reports on building maintenance needs, population 
expansion needs, equipment needs, population studies, sources and amounts 
of revenue, and distribution of expenditures are appropriate informational 
devices. They are often prepared in detail and made known not only to 
School personnel but also to the public through the newspapers, radio, 
television, PTA meetings, and other discussion meetings on school finance : 
before the budget is presented to the board (in April in many districts) and 
before the official public hearing and adoption of the budget. Some school 
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systems prepare attractive informative brochures to go to all school patrons 
before the annual budget hearing (see Figure 15). 

A Continuing Audit. At least once monthly, a report should be issued to 
the board showing the amount spent of each budget item, the amount 
budgeted, and the amount remaining. In this manner, the board is con- 
stantly informed, and there is an opportunity to discuss different items of 
the budget often. 


THE QUESTION OF FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Traditionally the local community has been the chief source of income 
for the schools. Tax on property has been the main means of procuring 
that income. As costs have risen, new forms of taxation have been sought. 
Small towns and residential communities without industry have found it 
difficult to support local schools on their tax revenues. Programs of state 
support have been developed. Typically, they provide a minimal educational 
opportunity for all children in the state without regard to the wealth of 
the local school district. They are often referred to as “equalization” pro- 
grams. Now states provide about 40 per cent of public school income. 

The problem of inequality in wealth is not confined to districts within 
state boundaries. There are also inequalities among states. Some states are 
able to provide $300 or more per year for each public school pupil with 
a tax rate which would enable other states to provide $200 or less. Yet the 
quality of education in any state is a matter of concern to all. Residents of 
one state often become residents of other states. Standards of living in one 
state can affect those of other states. In consideration of these facts, some 
people have advocated extending Federal aid to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity. Others fear Federal control and “creeping socialism.” The advocates 
point to the fact that we’ve had some measure of Federal aid for a long 
time without Federal domination at the local level. The land grant acts of 
the nineteenth century, and the more recent Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen acts making provision to support instruction in vocational subjects 
are cases in point. The George-Barden act is another. 

The White House Conference of 1955 went on record as favoring limited 
extensions of Federal aid. The degree to which more extensions will or 
should come is a hotly debated issue. The superintendent of schools will 
wish to keep abreast of developments. 


THE PROCESS OF BUDGET MAKING 


The various phases of budget making already mentioned may be accom- 
plished through a succession of cooperative steps which often will fall in 
approximately this order: 
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1. The central office provides principals, budget committees, and 
division directors with records of the previous year's expenditures by classi- 
fication, the current budget with analysis and justification, the projected 
revenues for the coming year, and general guides and forms for budget 
making. 

2. The principals (and directors) and their staffs or budget committees 
collect the figures on projected enrollments and anticipated individual class 
enrollments. 

3. In each school or division, data are also collected, recorded, and 
classified on: staff payrolls; projected curricular activities in terms of staff 
and facility needs; maintenance, operation, repair, and equipment costs; 
needs in supplies, textbooks, and instructional materials; needed auxiliary 
and supplementary services; and debt services. 

4. With all these data at hand, the principals and directors and their 
staffs or budget committees prepare cost estimates, review and examine 
them thoroughly, and formulate tentative budgets which are submitted to 
the central office. 

5. At the central office, the superintendent or designated subordinate 
and the system-wide budget committee combine the tentative building and 
division budgets and review and revise the recommendations in the light 
of accurate current estimates of attendance and revenues and educational 
plans for the coming year. 

6. After the revisions are discussed with building principals, directors, 
and committees, and with other groups invited to assist in budget planning, 
the document is completed, each figure being supported with detailed 
information, and submitted to the board of directors for review, tentative 
adoption, publication and/or public hearing, and final adoption. 


All these steps are carried out in consideration of needs manifested by 
the educational plan made in cooperation with the staff. The procedure 
outlined here is based on the assumption that the superintendent wishes 
broad participation in budget making so that staff members and the public 
Will have an understanding of the over-all financial plan and operation of 
the schools. Staff members who are given responsibility in budget making 
not only are aware of budget problems but also tend to feel more strongly 
their obligation in operation and control. 


THE FORM OF THE BUDGET 


. The official budget as presented to the board and to the public ordinarily 
I$ composed of two sections: 


l. The budget proper—a listing of anticipated revenues for the year 
to which the budget applies and revenues for the past year, and expendi- 
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tures proposed under each heading (or budget item) of the budget with 
matching expenditures for the past year. 

2. Supporting evidence—a detached analysis and justification of the 
expenditures proposed. Ordinarily this material constitutes a section follow- 
ing the budget proper and includes statistical tables, graphs, and charts. 
Any person wishing to check on the soundness of an appropriation can 
turn to these pages for the evidence relative to the item. It often explains 
also how the amounts of revenue were calculated and whence they are 


expected to come. 


The budget should be a complete but simple statement of the plan gov- 
erning school expenditures for the year. Every effort should be expended 
to present a complete picture, hiding nothing. A person reading the budget 
(and supporting evidence) should gather an understanding of the district’s 
educational plans, its expenditure plan, and its plans for financing the 
expenditures. 

The form for school district budgets varies somewhat from state to state. 
Usually they begin with an estimate of income. This section varies on the 
basis of taxes and formulas for determining income which apply in the 
particular situation. Ordinarily, a form similar to the following is used: 


GENERAL FUND BUDGET 


REVENUES 
Actual Estimated 
Income Income 
Source 1953-1954 1954-1955 
School district property tax.................usuueess. $ 38,000 $ 40,000 
Uncollected and delinquent taxes 4,000 2,000 
County taxes E 26,000 24,000 
Btnte FÜXdS rere cote .. 112,000 110,000 
Federal funds (Indian Service Aid, school lunch and voca- 
tional home economies and agriculture, forest reserve 
fühdsnetor eee MON REA UU qe rm re 6,000 6,000 
Nontax revenues (fees, rentals, lunch, receipts, etc.).... 24,000 26,000 
ncc o Meester uu dte crai s M $910,000 — $208,000 
palence on) baud Tul Jc NEU e aedi pere 2,000 
Cash balance available for 1954-1955 expenditures. ...... 210,000 
Reserve to keep district on cash basis.......... ` 10,000 
Total available for warrant issue, 1954-1955.................- $200,000 


Following the income estimate is the expenditure plan, generally divided 
into categories as listed below: 
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EXPENDITURES . 
Actual Estimated 
Expenditures Expenditures 
Source 1953-1954 1954-1955 
Administration: 
1. Salary of superintendent and assistants $ 6,000 
2. Supplies and expenses. 1,500 
3. Census and election expense. 50 
ffotal. ........-.- $ 7,550 
Instruction: 
1. Salaries of principals 10,000 
2. Salaries of teachers cals 109,500 
3. Instructional clerical supplies. 500 
A. Instructional supplies... 3,500. 
5. Instructional expense 500 
6. Textbooks........... 2,500 
7. Library and reference expense. . . 3,000 
133,500 129,500 
1,000 10,000 
2. Operating supplies and expense. 3,000 3,000 
CX SIC SEC e 4 4,500 4,000 
X. Itilities. ....:v- T 3,500 3,000 
Total... ieira stats eles EE oe ee ee 21,000 20,000 
Maintenance and Improvement of School Plant 
3,000 2,500 
2. Maintenance supplies and expense. 4,500 4,000 
8. Contractual repairs and maintenance 1,000 1,000 
4. Replacement of equipment... .... 1,000 1,000 
5. Improvement of school plants. 1,500 1,500 
6. Additional equipment acquisitions. 3,000 __ 8,000 
Total...... PEEL OUI ocn 14,000 13,000 
Auxiliary Services: 
1. Lunchroom salaries...........-....+++ + 3,300 3,300 
2. Lunchroom supplies and expense zs 1,500 1,000 
3. Lunchroom food. BERE eiue 6,500 6,200 
4. Health program salarie: 500 300 
5. Health program supplies and expens 100 100 
6. Attendance supplies and expense. . 100 100 
Total....iessesr eorr RR eee 12,000 11,000 
Transportatio 
1. Transportation salaries............++-++++ 4,000 4,000 
2. Transportation supplies and expense 2 100 100 
3. Transportation Insurance........ 700 700 
4. Gasoline, lubricants, and antifreeze. 2,000 2,000 
5. Repairs and maintenance. ...... 3,200 9,200 
6. Transportation equipment 2,000 — 2000 
Total. isis s manusa ena tee epee eS 12,000 12,000 
2,000 2,000 
250 250 
250 250 
500 500 
Total, .... oc niamm e eee r 8000 3,000 
3,000 
50 
900 
P» 3,950 3,950 
Total Warrant Issue $208,000 $200,000 


“Transportation and community services may both be listed under one heading, 


“Auxiliary Services.” 
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BUILDING AND DEBT SERVICE FUNDS 


As indicated, standardization of budgetary form and procedure for the 
country as a whole does not exist. Many states budget capital outlay funds 
and debt service funds to retire bonds separate from the rest of the budget, 
termed the general fund. A typical building fund budget form follows: 


BUILDING FUND BUDGET 


Estimated Estimated 
Revenues Expenditures 
Revenues: 
From federal funds; -1u ng rikne s $ 349,536.00 
From miscellaneous sources—state matching. . 490,718.32 
Cash on hand at close of prior year,.......... $12,382.61 
Expenditures: 
Improvement of sites... $ 6,000.00 
nünG TWEEN S De eA a ERE 1,081,636.93. 
Equipment of buildings and grounds.......... 65,000.00 
uctus ie ERR ey RECON: .... $1,152,636.93 $1,152,636.93 
BOND REDEMPTION FUND 
Bonds to be redeemed from proceeds of levies. ...... Mem: $ 12,000.00 
Intdrestrom bonds: Septet en. Eire seas 3,000.00 
Tax levy for interest and retirement of bonds in wl B 
Valuation $5,278,500. Levy 914 mills........... $ 50,145.75 
Cash on hand at close of prior year........... . 65,592.80 
Total for bond redemption and bond interest... $115,668.05 15,000.00 
Bonds of all types outstanding July 1 of current year.. , 173,000.00 
Bonds to be redeemed during year. . x. A pum b zl 12,000.00 
Bonds that will be outstanding at Tene of y year...... , 161,000.00 


Estimated cash on hand, close of current year.. $100, 668. 05 


In almost all school budgets a “debt service” classification is included. 
Debt service includes expenditures made not only for payment of bonds 
but for short term loans, payments of interest, and payment of sinking funds 
(see page 239). School systems borrow money for both long and short 
periods. Long-term indebtedness is generally incurred through bonding 
(see page 238). Short-term loans are secured on a note (a promise to pay 
requiring less legal formality than a bond). Schools sometimes borrow for 
short periods at the close of the fiscal year when revenues are tardy Of 
unexpectedly low and expenses exceed income. Such borrowing often 
encroaches upon the next year’s funds, since the indebtedness has to be paid 
quickly. Thus a chain of borrowing can result, It is best to build up reserves 
to carry over periods of slack income. 
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GENERAL FUND PERCENTAGE ALLOCATIONS 


States vary also in recommendations as to the percentage of the budget 
which should go into the various categories. These percentages should vary, 
of course, in accord with local needs. Typically, a percentage listing of 
general fund expenditures runs somewhere near the following figures: 
administration, 344 per cent; instruction, 65 per cent; operation of plant, 
10 per cent; maintenance of plant, 615 per cent; transportation, 6 per cent; 
school auxiliary and lunch services, 515 per cent; fixed charges, 2 per cent; 
and health and community services, 114 per cent. A recent publication of 
the American Association of School Administrators gave a somewhat dif- 
ferent breakdown: instruction, 68 per cent; operation of plant, 9.7 per cent; 
auxiliary services, 8.9 per cent; general control, 4.7 per cent; fixed charges, 
4.6 per cent; and maintenance 4.1 per cent.* Broken down in such a way 
as to demonstrate the relationship of salary expenditures to other costs, 
the typical general fund outlays would run fairly close to the following 
percentages: salaries, 76 per cent; instructional supplies, 5 per cent; main- 
tenance and operation, 10 per cent; transportation costs, 4 per cent; lunch- 
room food and expenses, 3 per cent; and insurance and miscellaneous, 
2 per cent. Again, it should be emphasized that these percentages may vary 
decidedly for a variety of wholly defensible reasons. 

Because tax monies are sometimes slow coming in and because emer- 
gencies sometimes arise calling for unexpected expenditures, it is con- 
sidered good practice to set aside as cash reserve about 5 per cent of the 
total funds expected to be available, before beginning to budget expendi- 
tures. A new superintendent should secure the state manuals and prescrip- 
tions to guide him in budget making and organizing the school accounting 
programs. 


THE WORKING BUDGET 


Many neophyte superintendents have run into difficulty because they 
have considered their financial problems ended when the budget was offi- 
cially approved. The budget is a financial plan established by the board. 
After adoption, it must be administered throughout the year, and expendi- 
tures must not exceed its specifications. 

In developing the budget, a large number of proposed expenditures are 
added together under various categories to make up the totals for the 
individual budget items, which are in turn combined until a single figure 
for each major budget section is arrived at as an estimated expenditure 
and submitted as a budget request. 

* Public Relations for America’s Schools, Twenty-eighth Yearbook; Washington, 

erican Association of School Administrators, 1950, p. 223. 
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In translating the approved budget into a working budget to guide 
expenditures throughout the year in line with the over-all financial plan, 
the administrator in charge breaks the major items back down into the 
individual requests and proposals composing the major items. 

Many districts set up departmental budgets to guide personnel in their 
requisitioning and purchases as the year goes along. For example, the 
music director, the agricultural supervisor, the dietitian, and the director 
of instructional materials know at all times how much has been spent and 
how much is left to spend for their purposes. 

An accounting system is set up whereby the amount spent and the amount 
remaining to be spent in each item are easily calculated. Whatever the 
accounting system, it should be simple to administer, so that any clerical 
assistant with reasonable training and intelligence can make the entries 
and issue summary statements as needed. It should be set up in such a man- 
ner that it is readily adaptable to making the necessary reports. 


HANDLING FUNDS ORIGINATING IN THE SCHOOL 


Since the board of education has the legal responsibility for handling 
receipts from school plays, athletics, and all other school activities, the 
superintendent or a person designated by him must account for these funds 
as systematically as for district funds proper. While it is educationally 
sound for students to participate in the handling of funds related to their 
own activities, the administrator must see that they are handled in such 
a way that a detailed accounting for receipts and disbursements under each 
account may be rendered at any time. These funds in some states are subject 
to a regular official audit at stated periods. 


THE CENTRALIZED ACCOUNT 


A centralized accounting system in each building for club and activity 
funds is strongly recommended; in smaller districts one officer can handle 
the accounting from all buildings. The central treasurer of the individual 
school should be under the supervision of the principal. The central treasurer 
for the district should be accountable to the superintendent. Both should 
be officially approved by the board and bonded in an amount equal to the 
greatest amount of money apt to be on hand at any one time. Several ad- 
vantages to centralized accounting, as opposed to the traditional system 
of different accounts handled independently by the treasurer of the organi- 
zation concerned, are: 


1. It makes it possible to give frequent and accurate financial reports. 
2. A standard and businesslike accounting system can thus be put In 
force. 
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3. Local merchants and others selling to student organizations can be 
more confident of payments. 

4. Payments can be made on time, thus facilitating harmonious com- 
munity relations. 


Certain cautions are in order relative to the handling of these miscel- 
laneous funds. The superintendent, particularly in a small community, 
should see that funds are handled in such a way that he is always above 
suspicion of dishonesty. His position is so vulnerable that it is probably 
wise to assign all money handling to someone else, as previously suggested, 
and take enough precaution to ensure that he or she also is above suspicion. 
To do this, the most important suggestion is a complete and accurate sys- 
tem of accounting, including accurate entries for each deposit and expendi- 
ture, and a system of duplicate receipts. Numbered tickets should be used 
at all events where admissions are sold. When large amounts of money are 
collected, at least two adults as well as student representatives should par- 
ticipate in the money counting. Publication of receipts and disbursements 
on the bulletin board and in the principal's bulletin gives added protection 
against accusation of misuse of funds. The use of properly signed requisi- 
tions and purchase orders and of checks signed by the student treasurer 
and principal, superintendent, or other official assigned to the handling of 
such funds is also sound practice. 

Student activity funds are ordinarily deposited in a local bank approved 
by the board. An annual audit by a certified public accountant is recom- 
mended. 


YEAR-END REPORTS 


School finance and student accounting are closely related in most states, 
since some of the funds received are on the basis of attendance. Simple, 
accurate records facilitate report making and avoid the possibility of funds 
being withheld because of insufficient evidence of eligibility or other tech- 
nicality. Some of the data commonly required in year-end reports are: 


Attendance totals 

Attendance in vocational classes 

Average daily attendance 

Total enrollment by grades 

Eighth-grade and twelfth-grade graduation statistics 

Bus-route cost analysis 

Cafeteria report including figures on income, disbursements, and number 
of lunches served 

Complete receipt and expenditure accounting for the general fund, the 
bond redemption fund, and the building fund. 
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AUDITING SCHOOL ACCOUNTS 


Whether or not an audit, or check on the accuracy of bookkeeping 
records, is required by state law, it is good business to see that all accounts 
are audited regularly. Not only does this give the citizens the information 
to which they are entitled, but it serves to protect school officials from false 
rumors and accusations of malpractice. 

First of all, there should be a continuous audit by the business office of 
the school, as mentioned in connection with budget preparation. At the end 
of each month, a summary of the past month's operation should be given 
to the board. A part of this report should be a summary of expenditures’ 
under each budget item for the month and for the year and the amount 
remaining in each item. It should include a total of expenditures thus far 
and the total remaining to be spent in the budget. 

Besides this continuous audit by the school officials themselves, it is wise 
to have an annual audit immediately after the close of the fiscal year. A 

+ public accountant should be hired and paid by the district to do this. 

The annual audit should contain a balance sheet, an exhibit of receipts, 
an exhibit of expenditures, a statement of the disposition of all cash, a state- 
ment of each miscellaneous account, a statement of bonded indebtedness, 
an insurance report, and all supporting data and explanation necessary to 
make the report meaningful. 

Such an audit serves many useful purposes: 


1. Furnishes objective and accurate information to the public and gives 
the assurance of honest management 

2. Protects the school functionaries concerned with the business manage- 
ment of the schools 

3. Prevents or detects fraud and confirms accuracy of financial state- 
ment issued by the administration 

4. Furnishes accurate financial facts useful to the administration and 
board in retaining, revising, or adopting new school policies 

5. Facilitates reporting to county and state agencies and the public 


GROWING COSTS 


There is a tendency for services, equipment demands, and expenses t0 
expand continuously. This tendency is evident in government and private 
business as well. It is a natural result of the desire of department heads to 
carry out well the responsibilities delegated to them and to give definite 
evidence of progress. Much of the expansion is unquestionably justified. 

As was pointed out earlier, it is not the purpose of the school personnel 
to save money but to spend it wisely for needed services. This responsibility 
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can be adequately met only if the school system accepts as a continuing 
objective holding costs within reasonable limits. The higher the cost of 
providing each service, the fewer the services which can be rendered. 
Attempting to reduce costs that have gotten out of hand is difficult. 
Across-the-board cuts invariably result in injustices in certain places. The 
necessity for cuts will be minimized in situations where comprehensive 
group planning takes place continuously. In this way, objectives and condi- 
tions under which they are to be achieved are agreed upon, cost standards 
are set, and plans and action are outlined. The challenge then is to achieve 
the most possible in pupil development while holding the costs within the 
figures set—a challenge, it is true, and a much more satisfying one than 
attempting to cut costs which have been permitted to grow too large. 
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SUPPLIES 


AND 


cHapter 1() Buying Supplies 
and Equipment 


and Providing Insurance 


An appreciable portion of the total annual expenditures of a school district 
goes into supplies and equipment. Since these are either utilized directly in 
the instructional program or indirectly to implement it, purchases should 
be made in consideration of the educational purposes to be served. 

The responsibility for purchasing is ordinarily vested in the superintend- 
ent or an assistant designated by him. This is an important function, not only 
because of its relationship to the instructional program but because of its 
public relations potential, good or bad, discussed in more detail later. 

Criteria to be considered in purchasing, besides educational purposes to 
be served, are economy and quality. Certainly purchases should be made 
as cheaply as possible, but economy should be considered from a long- 
Tange viewpoint, with quality and durability always considerations. Inher- 
ent in the purchasing function is the responsibility of evaluating constantly 
to determine the kinds of supplies and equipment which best meet the 
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standards of economy, quality, and contribution to instruction. Evaluative 
studies are highly desirable and often have revealed facts leading to appreci- 
able economies and a more favorable situation for instruction. Some super- 
intendents and purchasing agents with a bent for detail conduct research 
of a rather homespun nature through keeping records of prices paid, pur- 
chasing dates, installation dates, repairs made, and dates replacement is 
necessary. Over a period of years, such individuals learn a great deal about 
which supplies and equipment best fit their needs. 

There are many advantages in placing upon one person the responsi- 
bility for purchasing supplies and equipment. Economies may thus be 
effected and accurate and current budgetary accounting facilitated. In order 
that purchasing policy may be properly related to educational objectives, 
it is well that the person be the chief administrator or someone directly 
under his supervision. 


POLICY FOR PURCHASING 


It is important that the school board rules and regulations outline policy 
regarding purchasing, designating who is to do the purchasing, which pur- 
chases must be approved in advance by the board, reports required, and 
which purchases are to be made only after competitive bidding (this is 
prescribed by law in some states). One phase of policy upon which there is 
nearly unanimous agreement is that board members or committees should 
not participate in the actual purchasing except in the case of very large 
items upon which bids are opened before the board. Then, of course, the 
board participates only to the extent of determining which bids to accept. 
Examples of such items are school buses, furnaces, and large furniture 
orders. The person responsible for purchasing should be careful not to 
exceed budget authorizations. 


PURCHASING OFFICER HAS HELP 


The administrator responsible for purchasing and distribution of sup- 
plies and equipment can secure help from the staff in this area in much the 
Same manner as in the areas of curriculum improvement or public relations. 
The teachers and other persons can give practical suggestions and advice 
relative to the adequacy of various types of supplies and equipment which 
they use in the accomplishment of their daily tasks. Respecting the prefer- 
ences of these persons who have intimate, firsthand knowledge of the 
desirability of the various items is not only good business practice but 
bolsters staff morale. 

Committees of teachers who have studied curriculum problems and edu- 
cational needs can make recommendations based on an understanding of 
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the educational objectives sought. Committees on textbook selection, audio- 
visual education, and social studies, or horizontal grade level committees 
formed primarily for curriculum objectives are excellent sources of recom- 
mendation on the purchase of supplies and equipment. 

The custodial staff, the bus maintenance staff, the bus drivers, and the 
cooks can give valuable assistance in the selection of the kinds of supplies 
and equipment best suited to the existing needs. In some smaller school 
systems these employees meet as a group from time to time, and consulta- 
tion on purchases can well take place at these times. In larger systems it 
may be more feasible to form committees for consultation than to hold 
general group conferences. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT DEFINED 


Before discussing the actual steps, techniques, and procedures involved 
in purchasing supplies and equipment, it may be well to clarify the meaning 
of the two terms. 

Supplies are articles or materials which are consumed in the course of 
use, such as chalk, ink, light bulbs, pencils, and coal. For budgetary pur- 
poses, they are classified in accord with their use as instructional supplies 
(workbooks, paper, pencils, paste, ink, construction paper, etc., used as 
direct aids to learning), maintenance supplies (brooms, varnish, wax, etc.), 
and administrative supplies (record books, stationery, manila folders, etc.). 

Equipment refers to articles such as stoves, furniture, machinery, books, 
and other items that are used over and over without being consumed and 
are characterized by relatively long life. For budgetary purposes, equipment 
is classified as instructional, maintenance, transportation, etc., in accord 
with its use and location. 

The definition of the terms and the classification of the various types of 
each have practical importance in charging the costs incurred in the pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment to the proper budget items. The exact 
classification breakdowns will be dependent upon the budget form used in 
the individual state, county, or school district. 


STEPS IN PURCHASING 


The actual purchase of an item of equipment or supply is just one in 
a succession of steps in the procurement process in the well-organized 
school district. 

Educational Purposes Decided Upon. Every supply or equipment item 
should be purchased to serve specific educational purposes directly or in- 
directly. Determining these purposes is the first step in the procurement 
process. Only when objectives and functions to be fulfilled are clearly i" 
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mind is it time to determine what items will best fit the needs of the situa- 
tion. For example. an elementary teacher desiring to help his pupils develop 
their initiative and creativity by working in different ways may find it desir- 
able to supplement the usual textbooks, pencils, tablets, and workbooks. 
Another may have found the need for more meaningful ways to help young- 
sters grasp certain number concepts. Attempts to satisfy youngsters' healthy 
curiosity about the characteristics of our world may point up the need for 
more tangible aids. A school principal and his staff may decide that more 
should be done to ensure the pupils’ adequate physical education and nutri- 
tion. This determination may bring them to the further conclusion that the 
one large room available must double as gymnasium and lunchroom. Persons 
making the choices of supplies and equipment to serve these needs will find 
many alternatives open. If, as has been pointed out, the objectives are clear, 
the task is simpler, and the final choices are more satisfying. 

Needed Supplies and Equipment Itemized. The second step, of course, is 
to determine and list the supply and equipment items which best fit the 
needs. The teacher desiring additional working media for her pupils may 
decide with her class that tempera, brown paper, scissors, and paste will 
answer the purposes. Certain types of number games may be selected to 
help the pupils grasp the knotty number concepts. Relief maps or globes 
may be chosen to help the youngsters absorb and retain world information. 
Folding tables may be selected as one type of equipment necessary to permit 
the large room to serve as both lunchroom and gymnasium. The kind and 
number of supply and equipment items needed should be determined on 
the basis of a study of the situation in which they are to be used. A list of 
these items should be carefully prepared. 

Filling Out Requisition Forms. It is good practice to provide and require 
that requisition forms be used for requests to the central office for indi- 
vidual items of supplies and equipment. This form should be in triplicate 
so that the teacher, janitor, cook, or other person making the request may 
keep one copy, submitting the other two to his superior to relay to the 
central office, There, one is kept as a record for submitting orders, while 
the other is returned to the person making the request, indicating approval 
or disapproval and action taken. The requisition form should be simple but 
provide space for date of request, name of person making the request, the 
School and department in which the item is to be used, the name and 
description of the item, the name of the person approving or disapproving 
the request, and the date of approval or disapproval (see Figures 16 
and 17). 

Preparation of Specifications. This is particularly important when bids 
are to be called for. Specifications merely constitute a carefully prepared 
list of minimum standards the supplies and equipment must meet (see 
Figure 18). In purchasing without inviting bids, the specifications may be 
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REQUISITION 
SUNNYSIDE SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 201 
Sunnyside, Washington 
To the Secretary: Doo. o NN mo 
Please order the following: 


Fig. 16. Requisition form. (Courtesy, Sunnyside, Wash., Public Schools.) 


Form fe 2 teat 
(FON SewooL FILED 


top je LABOR AND REPAIRS 


School District No. 10 i 
To: Maintenance Dept. (5A-5B) LR N° 2108 


W. 0. No. omens 


oF IUS To BE DONE FO" NEW COMTRUSTION 
‘ATTACH Bhawiwon anh siren Taare me 


Do Noi Write Below This Line E | 


Fig. 17. Requisition form for labor and tepairs. (Courtesy, Reno, Nev., Public 
Schools.) 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Time for filing: on or before 1:00 P.M., April 12, 1954 


School District No. 1, Multnomah County, Oregon 


NOTE: 


Each bid, with certified check or bond, 
is to be filed in a separate envelope, 
in accordance with paragraph 2 of in- 
structions to bidders, contained in the 
Specifications. 


L. J. Baker, Business Manager 
Administration Building 
631 N. E. Clackamas Street 
Portland 8, Oregon 


Name of bidder /—. 1 1 LM ————— 
March 26, 1954 


Fig. 18. Specifications for equipment to be purchased. (Courtesy, Portland, Ore., 
Public Schools.) 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


FOR 
AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR 
VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


School District No. 1, Multnomah County, Oregon 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CALL FOR BIDS: 


Pursuant to the action of the Board of Directors of School District No. 1, 
Multnomah County, Oregon, taken at the meeting of the said Bosrd held on the 25th 
day of March, 1954, sealed bids will be received at the Business Office, School 
District No. 1, Multnomah County, Oregon, Administration Building, 631 N. E. Clackamas 
Street, Portland, Oregon, until 1:00 P.M., April 12, 1954, for furnishing the several 
items described in the accompanying list. 


Said Board of Directors has determined upon specifications for such bids, 
copies of which may be obtained at the Business Office, 631 N. E. Clackamas Street, 
Portland 8, Oregon, and has appointed as the time and place for the opening of all 
Such bids the hour of 2:00 P.M., on the 12th day of April, 1954, at the Board of 
Directors room, 631 N. E. Clackamas Street, Portland 8, Oregon, at which time and 
Place all interested persons are entitled at attend the bid opening. 


Fig. 18. (Continued) 
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—- 


INSTRUCTIONS TO BIDDERS: 
Covenant against collusion 


The attention of all bidders is hereby called to the provisions of the 
following sections of the statutes of the state of Oregon: 


ORS 279.032 "(1) It shall be unlawful for any person bidding upon or 
entering into a public contract, or agent of such person, to enter into 
any conspiracy or collusion with any person which tends to or does 
lessen or destroy free competition in the letting of such contract, or 
to pay or agree to pay to any other bidder or to any public officer, 
directly or indirectly, any money or thing of value in order to obtain 
such contract; provided that any one or more of such persons shall have 
done any act to effect the object of the conspiracy or collusion." 


"(2) As used in this section, 'public contract' means any 
contract with the state, or with a county, city, town, school district, 
road district or other public corporation, or quasi-public corporation, 
or with a public officer in this state." 


ORS 279.990 (1) "Violation of ORS 279.032 is punishable, upon con- 
viction, by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than six months in the county jail, or both." 


ORS 279.034 "In any action in any court wherein the violation of ORS 
279.052 is at issue, no witness shall be privileged from testifying to 
any matter, or from producing any books, papers, or letters on the 
ground that the same might or would tend to render such witness crimi- 
nally liable, but such witness shall not be prosecuted for any offense 
whatever growing out of or connected with the matters and things 60 
testified to or produced by him. Such witness shall not be exempt from 
Pfosecution for perjury committed in so testifying." 


EC 


Fig. 18. (Continued) 
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Bids to receive consideration must be made in accordance with the follow- 
ing instructions and such bids and any awards made thereon shall be subject to all 
the terms and conditions hereof: 


Each bid must be accompanied with either a certified check payable to School 
District No. 1, Multnomah County, Oregon, in an amount not less than ten per cent 
(10%) of the total of the bid, or a bidder's bond naming School District No. 1, 
Multnomah County, Oregon, as the obligee and to be for a specific amount not 
less than ten per cent (10%) of the total of the bid. 


All bids shall be sealed in an opaque envelope and addressed to the Business 
Office, School District No. 1, at the above address. The name and address 

of the bidder and the title of the bid identical in wording to that appearing on 
the cover of these specifications must appear on the outside of such envelope. 


The proposal sheets of these specifications shall be signed, with ink or indeli- 
ble pencil, as follows: 


a. In the case of an individual bidder, by such individual bidder. 


b. In the case of a partnership, the name of the partnership must appear on 
such proposal and it shall be signed in the name of such partnership by at 
least one partner. In addition to such signature the names of all partners 
shall be stated in such proposal. 


©. In the case of a corporation, the corporate name shall be subscribed by the 
president or other managing officers and there shall be set forth under the 
signature of such officer the name of the office he holds or the capacity in 
which he acts for such corporation. 


Under no circumstances will a bid be considered if filed after the hour specified 
in the advertisement and announcement calling for proposals. 


The price bid for each item shall be based upon the free delivery to any location 
or locations within School District No. 1, as instructed on purchase order issued 
by School District No. 1. Bid prices entered in these specifications shall repre- 
sent the bidder's net price per unit after all trade and cash discounts, excise 
tax or any other state or federal tax, have been deducted. Amounts representing 
the total bid price of each item, obtained by computing the quantity at the unit 
price quoted, shall be entered by the bidder in the "Total" column. The unit 
price stated in the bid will govern in case of error. Amounts in the "Total" 
colum shall be totalled on each sheet of these specifications and carried for- 
ward or summarized. 


The use of the name of a manufacturer or any Special brand or make, in describ- 
ing any item in this schedule, does not restrict bidders to that manufacturer or 
specific article, this means being used simply to indicate the quality and 
utility of the article desired; but the goods on which proposals are submitted 
must, in all cases, be equal in quality and utility to those referred to. 


Each bidder shall be entitled to bid upon any one of the items described under 
the general specifications or upon any number of items described therein, or 
upon all of the items described therein, 


Fig. 18. (Continued) 
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m 
RESERVATIONS: 


The Board of Directors herein expressly reserves for following rights: 
1. To reject any or all bids. 
2. To waive any or all irregularities in the bids submitted 
3. To increase or decrease quantity fifteen per cent (15%) of any item listed here- 
in with the understanding that bid price per unit will apply on the revised 
quantity. 
4. In the event that two or more bids shall be for the same amount for the same 


item, to award the contract for such item by drawing lots between such bidders 
or to divide the quantity of such item equally between all such bidders. 


$. In the event only one bid is received the Board may, at its election, return bid 
unopened. 


Fig. 18. (Continued) 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 


The catalog numbers submitted by bidders describing their merchandise mst 
be only those numbers which are in their standard catalogs. 


Purchase orders will be issued to the successful bidders. 


All items for which awards are made shall be delivered by the successful 
bidder to the Instructional Material Department, Administration Building, 620 North- 
east Halsey Street, Portland 12, Oregon, within forty-five (45) days from date of 
purchase order. 


Payment will be made after satisfactory delivery and acceptance by the 
District upon invoices of the successful bidder. Invoices should be presented at 
date of delivery, and will be paid, ordinarily, on the 10th of the following month. 


INTERPRETATION OF SPECIFICATIONS: 

No officer or employee of School District No. 1 has any authority to place 
any interpretation, either verbal or written, upon the foregoing or annexed specifi- 
cations, 

(Signed) L. J. Baker, Business Manager 


School District No. 1 
Multnomah County, Oregon 


Portland, Oregon 


Fig. 18. (Continued) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR 
VARIOUS SCHOOLS 
Item Unit 
no. Description Quantity Unit — price Total 


Semples must be available, in Portland, 
Oregon, upon request, at time of bid 
opening. 


1l  Aquaria: Approximately 18" long, 10" 
wide, 10" high. Sides and bottom to be 
set in a nonhardening cement. Freme to b 
be of heavy angle steel welded into one 
piece. Top: ground edge, glass plate 
fitted into inset corner brackets., Re- 
movable. Central Scientific 57020A or 
equal. 


29 Each 


2 Filmstrip and 2" x 2" slide projector, 
with fan: equipped with 500-watt prefocus 
lamp. F3.4 — 5" Lens — Steel 2"x2" slide 
carrier. Steel filmstrip carrier with 
glass pressure plates. With carrying case. 
Viewlex Model V-25C or equal. 


- 5 Microphone and floor stand: Stand, Electro 
Voice or equal. Microphone - Shure #553 
k or equal, 


from handle for sharpening. Hardwood base- 
board with surface divided into 1/2" 
Squares with inlaid markings; guide. Safety 
* Spring on handle to prevent blade from 

* falling. Premier or equal. 15". 


* Paper cutters: Knife should be removable 


31 Each 


5 Projector, opaque: 10"x10" platen opening, 
22" coated lens, cooling fan, and elevation 
adjustment 115V. , 1000-watt prefocus lamp with 
internal pointer; weight not to exceed 35 lbs. 
Beseler Vu-Lyte #3008 or equal. 


; O -—— 4 Euh Ln o TM 


R Fig. 18. (Continued) 
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PROPOSAL 


Portland, Oregon 


TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
School District No. 1 
Multnomah County, Oregon 

The undersigned hereby proposes to furnish, within the time specified, the 
several items of equipment hereinbefore listed to be delivered in accordance with 
the foregoing specifications hereto attached for the amounts set opposite the re- 
spective items. 

Enclosed herewith is certified check for $ ^ ^ ^ or bidder's bond 
for $— (strike inapplicable clause). 

Signature for Individual 


* Address 


Pha c E eS eee (signature of individual) 


Signature for Partnership 


Names of partners: 


(name of partnership, 
oo SS CRC 
signat re of one partner, 


Address 
Phone. 


Signature for Corporation 


corporate name 


Address 


Phone. E 
3 (signature of officer or agent] 
office or title of officer or agent 


Fig. 18. (Continued) 
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very informally listed merely to serve as a guide to ensure that the school's 
needs are met. Many transactions are completed on the basis of catalog 
specifications and comparisons of unit and quantity prices designated by 
commercial school supply and equipment companies. The call for com- 
petitive bids is a formal announcement that the school district invites bids 


Fresented by Maio Board oí Accounts 


QUOTATION SHEET 


BLOOMINGTON METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 


Indicate this bid number on alt 
quotation sheets 


Picuse uote below lowest possible prices, which must Include all delivery charges (Including froliht, parcel post 
and express), unless otherwise specified, for purchasing merchandise or service described below. 


1 1 Quotations will be received at this office until 


1 1 Sealed bids will be recelved at this office until... 
at which time they will be formally opened In accordance to rui 


Respectfully, 


'Rulations on the reverse side of thia shoct. 


QUOTATION 


The above bids are submitted in accordance with the regulations on the reverse side of thla sheet. 


Signature of bidder — ` —- aie rre cert 
THIS IS ONLY AN INVITATION TO BID AND NOT AN 
IBRisemiagiam Migh School Press Joh We € IM—T-33 


Fig. 19. Simple bid form. (Courtesy, Bloomington, Ind., Metropolitan Schools.) 


Or estimates from contractors, dealers, and wholesalers to furnish specified 
Supplies or equipment and that offers or bids are to be submitted, usually 
in writing, at a given time and place. It is common practice to publish the 
Calls for bids in a newspaper of general circulation in the area concerned. 
Usually it is specified that the bids are to be made separately, written and 
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sealed, and that they will be opened at a particular time and place, It is 
generally specified on the call for bids that the school district reserves the 
right to reject any or all bids. It is, however, customary to accept the lowest 
bid meeting specifications set. In some instances, it is not required that the 


REGULATIONS 


Bids must be made on this sheet and submitted in sealed envelope to The Board 
of School Trustees at time specified on reverse side. 


The unit price for each item must be given in the column headed "Price per 
unit," This must be for the particular unit of measurement specified in the coleman 
“Quanity and unit.” In addition thereto the prices must be extended for each item, 
and said extensions must be totalled, 


Quantities delivered must be'in all cases within 5 per cent of those ordered. 


Where a bid is asked for a certain article or other “equal thereto" end the 
bidder intends to furnish an article which he considers equal to the one named, he 
must specify in his bid the name and grade of said substitute proposed. Catalogue 
name and number, cut or sample mus! be furnished of substitute named. 


If no grade or brands are specified herein bidders are requested to indicate, 
when practicable, the grade, or brands on which the quotation is based. Catalogue 
numbers, cuts or samples, should be furnished: 


Where a date is set for delivery of merchandise, or the performance of work, 
said merchandise must be delivered, or work preformed, in accordance with the 
specifications or decription herein contained on or before said date, or order to 
the delinquent party will be cancelled and awarded to lowest bidder. 


All disputes concerning grades and quality of merchandise or work shall be 
determined by the Board of School Trustees, or other person, duly designated by 
them, . 


Bids received at the office after the hour specified for the opening of bids will 
not be considered, 


Bidders are invited to be present at the openings of bids. 


Unless otherwise specified, awards will be made to the best and lowest respon- 
sible bidders, by items, for all goods and services enumerated on the reverse side 
of this sheet, 


The Board of School Trustees reserves the right to reject any and all bids if 
they deem it to be in the best interest of the Bloomington Metropolitan Schools 
so to do. > 


Fig. 19. (Continued) 


bids be in writing. But it is more businesslike if this is a requirement. State 
laws vary as to the form to be used in the call for bids. Some schools use à 
simple bid form with rules of bidding printed on the reverse side (see 
Figure 19). 


A superintendent or purchasing agent who has not previously prepared 
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a call for bids may wish to consult an experienced authority in preparing 
his first one. The officially designated legal consultant for the schools (e.g., 
the city attorney or county attorney) will provide the necessary information. 
He ordinarily will not, however, be prepared to list supply and equipment 
specifications. Knowledge of this kind comes from experience on the job. 
Help can be gotten from the persons who use the items desired and from 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR SERVICE zl 


SUGGESTED REQUIREMENTS IN PURCHASING 
AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


The items of audio-visual equipment included herein are of such a nature that 
individual delivery, instruction of operating personnel, and conveniently available 
repair service are essential to the efficient utilization of the equipment. For this 
reason, the following requirements are made: 


1. The vendor must deliver the equipment unpacked, set up and ready to operate, 
and must check to make sure that all accessories, spare reels, line cords, etc., are 
present and operable. » 


2. He must check the equipment at time of delivery to determine that it oper- 
ates properly in the location where it is to be used. 


3. The vendor must be prepared to furnish authorized factory repair service for 
the equipment, within the state op___________(or city of. 


4. He must maintain in stock such consumable items (lamps, tubes, belts, etc.) 
88 are necessary to provide for the normal operation of the equipment. 


5. The vendor must maintain or have immediately available within the state of 


—__________(or city of ) a reasonable stock of spare 


mechanical parts for the equipment. 


6. The vendor mst be prepared to furnish rental (or loan) equipment upon 
Teasonable notice for use while this equipment is undergoing repairs. 


(NOTE: The above requirements are general and should, of. course, be changed as 
necessary to fit your situation.) 


Fig. 20. Suggested requirements in purchasing audio-visual equipment. (Courtesy, 
NEA Department of Audio-visual Instruction.) 


specifications listed in catalogs of dependable school supply and equip- 
ment companies. Also, some of the professional associations provide help. 
For example, the NEA Department of Audio-visual Instruction suggests 
tequirements in purchasing audio-visual equipment (see Figure 20). 
Deciding How to Buy, Next it is necessary to determine how the purchase 
is to be made, e.g., call for bids and then order from the selected bidder, 
order through a supply catalog, or through visitation directly to prospective 
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ONGINAL-TO VENDOR RENO SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 10 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
139 WEST SIXTH STREET RENO, NEVADA 
PHONE 27041 Purchase Order 
PURCHASE ORDER No.12025 
TO: 
FIRM Date. E — 
ADDRESS Regn. No. Tre p 
Quotation No. E— 
THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES, CHARGES PREPAID: SHIP VIA . CARE OF 
Tum [eres] DESCRIPTION —— wwrencr| anoun ] 
tine J—À 
a i— 1 


FUND NUMBER: TOTAL 


NOTICE TO VENDOR 
INVOICES: Upon delivery of goods mail invoices, IN TRIPLICATE, to the Business Dept. Reno Schoo! Distri 
"139 Wes Sith Sites, Novada. ALL INVOICES MUST BE ITEMIZED, 7 
INVOICE DATA: Invaicas must show Purchase Order Number and Requisition Number and whether they cover comp! 
show all discount allowed. ALL PRICES ARE F. O. B. DESTINATION UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED, 
PACKING OR ORATAGE: a charge for peeling oc dreyege will be allowed unless stated on this order, WHEN FREIGHT IS CHARGED RE 
c WITH INVOICES. 


No. 10, Administration Bldgs 


late or partial delieery; aho 


'EIPTS MUST BE RENDERI of the fact 
DELAY IN SHIPMENT: If you cannot fill this order without delay, iness Dept. Reno School District No. 10, 
IN SHIPMENT: M v ie olay, please notify the Business Dept. Reno 


PAYMENT: Claims cannot be eedited for payment until these Instructions have been completed. 


DO NOT BACK ORDER Approved by E ——— 


Fig. 21. Purchase order form. (Courtesy, Reno, Nev., Public Schools.) 


vendors’ places of business. If bids are called for, the steps of preparing the 
call for bids, opening the bids, and selecting the most desirable are added. 

The Actual Purchase. It is desirable that purchase order forms be issued 
for each authorized purchase (see Figures 21 and 22). This avoids the 
confusion caused by bills coming in for items purchased by persons having 
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no authority to do so. It is well that the purchase order forms be made up 
in booklet form, be numbered consecutively, and be printed in quadrupli- 
cate, one to go to the firm from which the purchase is made, the second to 
go to the school business office to be filed as an unpaid bill, the third to 
be retained in the purchase order book for the authorized purchaser or to 
be sent to the school or warehouse to which the material is to be delivered; 
and the fourth to be filed in the business office according to serial number 
for quick reference. The purchase order sheets should be in four different 
colors. When the shipment is received, it should be checked against the third 


Form Mo. 1 RENO SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 10 No 8101 
(Original To Administrotion Office) WORK ORDER FOR LABOR AND REPAIRS 


Fo... 


List description of Job (materials, size, color, etc.) Attach detalled drawings to this sheet. 


(WHEN SUBMITTING BILLS FOR PAY- 
MENT, PLEASE. ITEMIZE, LIST. MATE: 
DAS MORFERNED  - 
BILL IN IRIPLICATE TO RENO 
SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 10, BUSINESS DE- 


PARTMENT, 139 WEST SIXTH STREET, 
RENO, NEVADA. 


Fig. 22. Work order form. (Courtesy, Reno, Nev., Public Schools.) 


copy of the purchase order. If the order has been properly filled, the third 
copy of the purchase order is marked “O.K.,” initialed, and returned to the 
business office. A copy of the purchase order is then attached to the bill 
and marked for payment. Generally a voucher is sent to the vendor for 
signature before a warrant (or check) is issued. à 

In systems in which one person handles purchasing, it is convenient for 
certain other key individuals to have purchase order books for small emer- 
gency purchases. Persons often included in this category are the home 
economics teacher, the head bus mechanic, principals, and perhaps a few 
others. Through checking with these people from time to time, the purchas- 
ing officer can avoid misunderstandings and discrepancies in records. The 
order form should have space for date, name and description of the ordered 
item, number purchased, price per item, and the total price. The No. 1 
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copy of the purchase order should be signed by the purchaser, being sure 
that the signature is properly recorded on the carbon copies as well. Pur- 
chasing procedure will vary somewhat from district to district. Figure 23 
outlines a workable and simple process. 

When a purchase order system is instituted, the merchants with whom 
the school regularly does business should be informed that all future school 


DIAGRAM OF PURCHASING PROCEDURE 


REQUEST REQUEST 


SUPERVISOR 
PRINCIPAL BLDGS. AND 
| GROUNDS 
PURCHASE ORDER 
REQUISITION 
REQUISITION CR PUN ASES 
BY BID) 


(FOR 
BUSINESS EMERGENCY ^ PURCHASE 
MANAGER | PURCHASE ORDER 
ONLY) 


Fig. 23. Diagram of purchasing procedure. 


purchases will be by purchase order only, with a complete explanation of 
the system to be used. It is well to pay all back bills at this time so that the 
slate is clear. Once the plan is thoroughly explained and properly instituted, 
merchants cannot expect to hold the board responsible if they charge items 
purchased without a purchase order form. è 
Recording Data for Bookkeeping. After each purchase is completed, it i$ 
customary to make necessary bookkeeping entries and to file together a copy 
of the purchase order, evidence of delivery (the bill of lading and the pur- 
chase order form), the invoice or bill, and the voucher form or canceled 
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check. Which forms are kept in the school office and which must be for- 
warded to the county or state offices varies slightly from state to state. At 
any rate, a filing of the complete transaction is essential to good bookkeep- 
ing and facilitates auditing. i 

Since it is necessary that the purchasing officer know at all times the 
standing of each budget account, many schools have instituted a system of 
encumbrance accounting, which is not nearly so complicated as it might 
sound to the uninitiated. It is merely a way of recording obligations in the 
form of purchase orders or contracts as yet unpaid but which must be met 
from the budgetary allocation for the account concerned. After the official 
budget is adopted, accounts are set up for each budget item. A sheet is 
recorded for each, with columns for the date of each transaction, its num- 
ber and description, the amount of the bill incurred in the transaction, and 
the balance remaining in the account. When a purchase is authorized, the 
amount of money to cover the purchase is entered in the encumbrance 
column, thereby reserving enough to pay the bill and ensuring against un- 
wittingly overdrawing the budget allocation. When the supplies or equip- 
ment are received, they should be checked against the school's copy of the 
purchase order to see that all items are included. The exact amount of the 
bill is recorded in the proper column (next to the amount of the encum- 
brance if encumbrance accounting is employed), and the new balance for 
the account recorded. Then, after proper authorization from the board, 
the bill is paid. 


PURCHASING AND THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


There is, in the typical community, a good deal of interest in all the 
business affairs of the school. This is as it should be. Evidences of waste 
naturally evoke an adverse reaction, whereas a thrifty, businesslike handling 
of purchasing and other financial matters tends to develop confidence and 
support. Since there is always the possibility of the layman’s misinterpreting . 
what is and what is not good business practice as related to an educational 
program, it is well to keep the public as thoroughly informed as possible 
regarding educational objectives and the part supplies and equipment play 
in achieving them. À 

Some local merchants evince special interest in the school’s purchasing 
because they feel that they, as local taxpayers, deserve a share of the busi- 
ness. Often they subject the superintendent, business manager, or purchasing 
agent to considerable pressure. The board can protect school officials from 
Public criticism and attack from selfish interests by adopting purchasing 
Policies, publicizing them, and rigidly adhering to them. Such policies may 
very well be a part of the board’s rules and regulations. À 

It is good policy to purchase locally whenever this can be done without 
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sacrificing anything in the quality and usefulness of the item purchased 
and whenever a saving would not be effected by purchasing elsewhere. 
Calling for bids on large purchases gives the board and administration 
protection from undue criticism. 


OTHER PRESSURES 


Many firms and vendors, eager to create good will with school executives, 
send those persons gifts at Christmas or on their birthdays or give them 
discounts on personal purchases. Though nothing unethical may be in- 
tended on either side, acceptance of such gifts and favors, if known to 
School patrons, might reflect unfavorably on both the recipient and the 
donor. It is probably wise to establish a policy of accepting no gifts the 
giving of which could possibly be motivated by the desire to curry favor 
with school people. Acceptance of commissions on school purchases is 
unethical and should be ruled out. 


QUANTITY PURCHASING 


Economies without sacrifice in quality are best effected through quantity 
purchasing. It is desirable to place one large annual order for supplies for 
summer delivery if storage is available. This can easily be done through 
asking all personnel to list needs in the spring. In such quantity orders it 
pays to call for bids. It should be reemphasized that standards set should 
be specifically adhered to in bids to avoid the possibility of being sold 
inferior items. One bad shipment of coal, for example, can cause no end 
of trouble. 

School supply orders flood the dealers in the summer, causing some 
concern over delivery. The school system which places its orders at other 
times avoids this rush season. Also, prices are apt to be more favorable 
when the vendor is more eager to get orders.* 


STANDARD SUPPLY LISTS 


Many school systems, through the cooperation of staff members, set up à 
list of supply items regularly purchased by the schools. This list includes 
the name of each article, its specifications, the amounts previously used, 
and the price. This helps to avoid overlooking needed items and repetition 
of orders for supplies previously found unsuitable. Through staff review, 
the list may be revised from time to time. Simple evaluation forms are some- 
times used to get the information on special items (see Figure 24). When 
mimeographed, the standard supply list can serve as a requisition form for 


*Sol Levin, “Purchase Timing and Delivery Scheduling of New Equipment,” 
American School Board Journal, February, 1957, p. 61. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS EVALUATION 


TITLE ... 
PRODUCER 
TYPE: Film 
Length ... 
Useful. in. Units on 
Advertising Content (if sponsored): Minimum 
Strong Point: 


-... Excellent 
Purchase: — (Circle number) 
Committee: 


Not Recommended 


Appraiser's Signature .... 


Position or School 


(Use other side for additional comments) 
Dept. of Instructional Moterigls Portland, Oregon 


Fig. 24. Instructional materials evaluation form. (Courtesy, Portland, Ore., Public 
Schools.) 


listing needs each spring. The janitor, teacher, principal, or engineer has 
merely to check the items and amounts needed, and the marked standard 
Supply lists serve as a basis for the central office supply orders. 


EVALUATING PURCHASING PRACTICES 


From the foregoing discussion, it is obvious that the superintendent or 
functionary designated to do the school system's purchasing has much 
broader responsibilities than just negotiating with vendors. Through a well- 
planned program of purchasing, he avoids waste and loss and implements 
learning. 

To be sure that all these responsibilities are met with maximum efficiency 
and economy, it is wise to evaluate, not only the supplies themselves but 
the whole purchasing procedure, in the light of the purposes it is to serve. 
Following are illustrative evaluative questions: 


l. Is the purchasing procedure clearly understood by all personnel, or 
do unauthorized purchases crop up from time to time, and do staff members 
Waste time trying to find out how to go about getting a needed item? 

2. Are purchases made against written requisitions, or do we sometimes 
9Verpurchase because of accepting verbal requests? 
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3. After an order is placed, do we have a follow-up system, or are we 
made aware of failure to deliver only if a crisis arises? 

4. Are specifications lists kept so that deliveries may be checked against 
them? 

5. Are payments made in time to take advantage of cash discounts? 

6. Do we often check our running inventory for accuracy? 

7. Do our purchase records show previous supplies and prices, or do we 
have to reorder by guess? 

8. As our system operates, do we have the statistics and data we need 
for accurate bookkeeping for annual reports and for budget making without 
conducting special surveys? 

9. Is our procedure so complicated and cumbersome that staff members 
sometimes forgo requesting needed supplies? 

10. Are needs ascertained in advance so that most of the supplies for the 
year can be purchased at one time in order to take advantage of quantity 
prices? Do we place quantity orders at a time when prices are apt to be 
most favorable? 


SUPPLY SERVICE 


By supply service we refer to the system or way in which supplies are 
made available to the people who use them. 

The effectiveness of the supply service of a school district can be meas- 
ured in the degree to which it helps to facilitate educational activity. The 
complexity of the storage and supply system set up will be dependent 
upon such factors as the size of the school system; the distances between 
buildings; the size, nature, and accessibility of storage rooms available; 
means available to transport supplies; and personnel assigned to supply 
service. Regardless of the system used, there is no great merit in buying and 
storing supplies and equipment which are not used. The right materials in 
the right amounts must be easily available at the time and place they are 
to be used if the supply service fulfills its purpose properly. 

Naturally, such a service requires regulation. By regulation we do not 
mean hoarding materials in the storerooms, making them so difficult of 
accessibility that teachers give up attempting to use them. On the other 
hand, the system must not be so loosely organized as to encourage waste. 


STORAGE 


The newly appointed superintendent of one school system of eight build- 
ings, 125 teachers, and 3,000 students found that in each building there 
was a large materials storeroom always open to teachers and with no 
records kept as to what was withdrawn. Such a system had the merit © 
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encouraging teachers to use the materials. It had the disadvantage of 
tending to encourage waste and of making it virtually impossible to know 
what was on hand or what was needed without a time-consuming check 
on each storeroom—each classroom for that matter. It was found that 
teachers tended to hoard materials in their classroom cupboards (1) in 
the fear that an uncontrolled run on supplies by the teachers might exhaust 
the stock, and (2) in the knowledge that once the store of a particular item 
was exhausted, it took quite a while to get more because it required a check 
of all the various storage rooms even to ascertain whether a purchase was 
in order. 

In this particular situation, the solution chosen, after consulting with 
committees of teachers, janitors, and other personnel, was to set up a large 
central, ground-level storage room with bins and shelves designed to fit 
the items to be stored. Precautions were taken to see that the room was 
dry, fireproof, centrally located, and equipped with a door wide enough for 
convenient loading and unloading. 

Supplies for.the entire district were then stored by classification in this 
central depot. They were checked out by requisition from the various 
buildings, and a running or perpetual inventory kept so that it was easy to 
ascertain what was on hand. It is not difficult to keep such a running 
inventory of supplies on hand in the central depot if a simple record form 
is prepared for recording receipts and distribution of materials. The form 
should have blanks to identify the material, a date column, number received 
column, number on hand column, number distributed column, and a 
column in which to place the name of the school receiving items delivered. 

Principals were asked to compile requisitions for their buildings for about 
one month in advance. Supplies were then checked out to teachers from a 
small depository in each building. 

Deliveries to the building were made by pickup truck under the direction 
of the supervisor of buildings and grounds as he made his visits to the 
individual plants, Emergency orders could be filled in a very short time 
through a call to the central office. 

Experience has proved that it is usually wise to store equipment as near 
as possible to the place of use. 


INVENTORY OF EQUIPMENT 


, It is good practice to take inventory each year of equipment in use and 
in storage, This enables the purchasing officer to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
Cation of what is on hand, it reduces misplacement or loss, and it serves as 
4 record on which to base insurance claims in case of theft, fire, or other 
disaster, Once an inventory is taken (see Figures 25 and 26), it is not 
difficult to make revisions each year by sending the previous lists to teachers, 
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3. After an order is placed, do we have a follow-up system, or are we 
made aware of failure to deliver only if a crisis arises? 

4. Are specifications lists kept so that deliveries may be checked against 
them? 

5. Are payments made in time to take advantage of cash discounts? 

6. Do we often check our running inventory for accuracy? 

7. Do our purchase records show previous supplies and prices, or do we 
have to reorder by guess? 

8. As our system operates, do we have the statistics and data we need 
for accurate bookkeeping for annual reports and for budget making without 
conducting special surveys? 

9. Is our procedure so complicated and cumbersome that staff members 
sometimes forgo requesting needed supplies? 

10. Are needs ascertained in advance so that most of the supplies for the 
year can be purchased at one time in order to take advantage of quantity 
prices? Do we place quantity orders at a time when prices are apt to be 
most favorable? 


SUPPLY SERVICE 


By supply service we refer to the system or way in which supplies are 
made available to the people who use them. 

The effectiveness of the supply service of a school district can be meas- 
ured in the degree to which it helps to facilitate educational activity. The 
complexity of the storage and supply system set up will be dependent 
upon such factors as the size of the school system; the distances between 
buildings; the size, nature, and accessibility of storage rooms available; 
means available to transport supplies; and personnel assigned to supply 
service. Regardless of the system used, there is no great merit in buying and 
storing supplies and equipment which are not used. The right materials in 
the right amounts must be easily available at the time and place they are 
to be used if the supply service fulfills its purpose properly. 

Naturally, such a service requires regulation. By regulation we do not 
mean hoarding materials in the storerooms, making them so difficult of 
accessibility that teachers give up attempting to use them. On the other 
hand, the system must not be so loosely organized as to encourage waste. 


STORAGE 


The newly appointed superintendent of one school system of eight build- 
ings, 125 teachers, and 3,000 students found that in each building ther? 
was a large materials storeroom always open to teachers and with no 
records kept as to what was withdrawn. Such a system had the merit 
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encouraging teachers to use the materials. It had the disadvantage of 
tending to encourage waste and of making it virtually impossible to know 
what was on hand or what was needed without a time-consuming check 
on each storeroom—each classroom for that matter. It was found that 
teachers tended to hoard materials in their classroom cupboards (1) in 
the fear that an uncontrolled run on supplies by the teachers might exhaust 
the stock, and (2) in the knowledge that once the store of a particular item 
was exhausted, it took quite a while to get more because it required a check 
of all the various storage rooms even to ascertain whether a purchase was 
in order. 

In this particular situation, the solution chosen, after consulting with 
committees of teachers, janitors, and other personnel, was to set up a large 
central, ground-level storage room with bins and shelves designed to fit 
the items to be stored. Precautions were taken to see that the room was 
dry, fireproof, centrally located, and equipped with a door wide enough for 
convenient loading and unloading. 

Supplies for.the entire district were then stored by classification in this 
central depot. They were checked out by requisition from the various 
buildings, and a running or perpetual inventory kept so that it was easy to 
ascertain what was on hand. It is not difficult to keep such a running 
inventory of supplies on hand in the central depot if a simple record form 
is prepared for recording receipts and distribution of materials. The form 
should have blanks to identify the material, a date column, number received 
column, number on hand column, number distributed column, and a 
column in which to place the name of the school receiving items delivered. 

Principals were asked to compile requisitions for their buildings for about 
one month in advance. Supplies were then checked out to teachers from a 
small depository in each building. 

Deliveries to the building were made by pickup truck under the direction 
of the supervisor of buildings and grounds as he made his visits to the 
individual plants. Emergency orders could be filled in a very short time 
through a call to the central office. 

Experience has proved that it is usually wise to store equipment as near 
as possible to the place of use. 


INVENTORY OF EQUIPMENT 


_ It is good practice to take inventory each year of equipment in use and 
in storage. This enables the purchasing officer to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
Cation of what is on hand, it reduces misplacement or loss, and it serves as 
à record on which to base insurance claims in case of theft, fire, or other 
disaster. Once an inventory is taken (see Figures 25 and 26), it is not 
difficult to make revisions each year by sending the previous lists to teachers, 
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Englewood Public Schools 


INVENTORY OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
School Roam oF Depi: — pe st sp —— 
item No. Manufacturer oe Remarks Cost 


Fig. 25. Equipment inventory form. (Courtesy, Englewood, Colo., Public Schools.) 


ENGLEWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TEXT BOOK INVENTORY 


Fig. 26. Textbook inventory form. (Courtesy, Englewood, Colo., Public Schools.) 


janitors, and others as a basis upon which to check equipment on hand. 
The equipment is more easily kept track of if each item is numbered and 
the numbers are recorded on the inventory lists. 


INSURANCE 


Another important aspect of business management which may appro 
priately be considered in the same chapter with purchasing is the protection 
of what has already been purchased. Protecting the community against loss 
from fire, collectible claims for damage or injury, and other tragic occut 
rences through proper insurance is an important responsibility of the 
board of education and school administration.* 

Providing a school system with an insurance program causes many 
superintendents and boards headaches for several reasons: 


1. Determination of the most appropriate coverage is a detailed and 
technical matter. 


* N. E. Viles, "School Insurance Administration," American School Board Journal, 
June, 1956, pp. 23-24. 
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2. Keeping multiple policies in force and records straight is time- 
consuming and exacting. 

3. Satisfying local insurance agents with the portion of insurance pur- 
chased from them requires diplomacy. 


It is wise to enlist the services of an insurance specialist to help in out- 
lining a suitable program. Once the program is established, an insurance 
register may be set up in the form of a card file in which are recorded all 
essential matters in regard to insurance policies carried, including type and 
amount of coverage, amount of premiums, and due dates. Such a system 
will help immeasurably in answering promptly questions of board members 
or patrons relative to the program, and it will serve as a memory jogger 
to avoid permitting policies to lapse. Dependable local insurance men are 
often able and willing to assist in setting up an appropriate insurance 
program and system of records without any special favors in return. In 
Some communities, a local insurance representative also assists in main- 
taining the register. 

The superintendent should become thoroughly informed in school district 
insurance management. He needs to know what types of insurance are 
adapted to the needs and resources of his district and how to determine 
insurable values, replacement values, and depreciation. Inventories must 
be kept up to date. And, vitally important, every precaution must be taken 
to reduce risk. Insurance is one means. 

Reducing risk, so important in reducing loss, like many other important 
Objectives of good school administration, results from careful planning 
and businesslike operation. Here are a few simple considerations in reduc- 
ing risk: 


1. When new buildings are to be erected, plan them fire-safe, Locate 
them at a reasonable distance from frame buildings and other fire hazards. 
Locate the heating plant in a separate structure. 

2. Use noninflammable floor seals, varnish removers, and paints. Store 
oily cleaning cloths, mops, unsealed paint cans, gasoline, and other inflam- 
mable materials carefully, preferably in fireproof rooms or removed from 
the main building, 

3. Pick up papers, rubbish, and trash regularly. Eliminate broken glass, 
Pointed sticks, loose floor boards, slivery stair railings, and other safety 
hazards, 

4. Make safety a prime consideration in purchasing playground equip- 
ment, transportation equipment, furniture, and other items. 

5. Keep fire-fighting and first-aid equipment in working order and 
easily accessible. 

6. Define carefully each person’s responsibilities in reducing risk. Check 
Tegularly to see that regulations are complied with. 
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Property insurance of various types is held by school districts. Most 
commonly insured against are damage from fire, smoke, hail, wind, explo- 
sion, disaster (earthquake), and collision as well as loss through theft, 
Policies providing coverage against loss from fire, wind, or hail are indicated 
by those names. Extended coverage policies are also common. These 
“extend” the regular coverage to provide protection against smoke damage 
or moving objects such as airplanes. 

Careful planning is essential to be sure that adequate insurance is pro- 
vided. Yet it is not good business to pay premiums on coverage in excess 
of any probable remuneration for a loss sustained. Therefore, it is necessary 
to determine the insurable value of the property to be protected. This can be 
done through appraisals to determine present replacement costs, subtracting 
a reasonable amount for depreciation and, in the case of fire insurance, 
for items classified as nonburnable. Periodic evaluations of each building, 
its contents, and other items of property to be insured should be made. 
Appraisal companies can be hired to do this periodically. Some districts 
prefer to keep property value data current through the use of construction 
cost indices and indices of depreciation factors. 

Boiler insurance and hot water heater insurance are examples of types 
of insurance purchased by school districts to protect the school against 
losses resulting from explosions. 

Public liability insurance has become more popular with schools in 
recent years. This protects the school district in cases in which pupils and 
others are injured or killed in any way for which the school districts could 
morally or legally be considered responsible. 

Bonding or insuring the fidelity of staff members protects the district 
against financial losses which might result by an act or default of these 
persons. 

Some general suggestions are in order regarding insurance programs: 


1. Budget the program on a long-term basis so that premium payments 
total about the same each year. 

2. Keep a systematic record of all essential details regarding the insur- 
ance program. It is wise to keep duplicate records in a second location 12 
case one set is destroyed. 

3. Fix premium payment dates and expiration dates the same for all 
policies each year when possible. 

4. Distribute the coverage among a number of companies. Usually, a 
agreement can be reached with the local insurance agents" council for one 
agency to receive an added portion of the total coverage in return for the 
agency's agreement to act as a local clearing house for the school's insurance 
business. This agency would notify the district in advance of due dates, 
help the district keep insurance records in order, notify other agencies 0 
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their share of losses which may occur, and assemble indemnity checks from 
the participating agencies to turn over to the school system. Such a system 
minimizes the disadvantages of dealing with a large number of agencies. 


HOLDING DOWN INSURANCE COSTS 


Poorly managed insurance programs can be a source of waste, as can 
any other unbusinesslike operation. Premium costs and other charges may 
be reduced in numerous ways. These are illustrative: 


1. Insure buildings and their contents for no more than sound values, 
Use of coinsurance clauses, providing that the insurance coverage equals 
a specified per cent of the sound value of the property, permits adequate 
coverage at relatively low premiums. 

2. Use schedule policy forms, on which are listed the names and loca- 
. tions of buildings and contents with the amount of coverage provided for 
each. This saves small amounts through reduction of clerical and account- 
ing costs over the use of specific type policies with one covering each build- 
ing and contents. 

3. Since contents rates are higher than building rates, it pays to classify 
contents of a fixed and permanent nature as part of the building in all possi- 
ble cases. 

4. Eliminate safety hazards for which insurance policies require penalty 
payments. 

5. Install fire-alarm systems and safety equipment, and make minor 
building alterations to earn credits on survey-rating sheets and bring 
premium reductions. 


CONCLUSION 


The harmonious provision of equipment and supplies for a school 
System requires businesslike organization. As with every other phase of 
School operation, however, the administration needs to keep in mind that 
the real purpose of the system is the promotion of a productive working 
relationship with and for people. If it tends to inhibit progress in this direc- 
tion, it should be changed. 

Reducing school district loss risks is also vital to the educational pro- 
Eram. An adequate program of insurance helps to protect the community’s 
financial investment. 
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EDUCATION 


cHapter |] Providing Services 


As the schools have come to look upon their task as meeting those personal 
and social needs that can be met by public education, new services, not 
actually involving direct instruction but supporting it, have evolved. Among 
Such facilitating services most commonly provided are school transportation 
and the school lunch program. 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


Although the record indicates that transportation of pupils to school by 
School districts is not new, its acceptance as a part of regular A ld 
tion under the direction of the school administration is. The consolidation 
g School districts and the resultant increased distances for pupils to travel 
'S probably most responsible. Now, however, transportation systems are 
Not only a feature of rural schools but of some large city systems. A good 
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transportation system tends to equalize opportunities for those living near 
to and remote from the school buildings. 

Transportation Equipment. Safety of transportation is the prime consid- 
eration in selection of equipment. There are numerous makes and types of 
bus bodies and chassis. Many states have now established standards which 
eliminate unsafe school buses. Many also provide a state supervisor of 
school transportation who serves as a consultant on selection of equipment 
and other school transportation problems. It is advisable to consult state 
standards for transportation equipment before making purchases. If such 
standards have not been established, the specifications of the National 
Conference on School Transportation will provide sound guidance. 

Ownership and Maintenance. Although many school districts contract 
for transportation with private individuals, it is now quite generally agreed 
that school ownership and operation are more satisfactory. Factors making 
this more practical than a contractual arrangement are: 


1. Economy, which becomes more important as the number of buses 
in the fleet increases. 

2. Control, which results from school employment and supervision of 
drivers, making the transportation service more readily adaptable to school 
needs. Discipline problems are more easily handled, and use of buses for 
field trips, athletic trips, and for other special purposes is more satisfac- 
torily arranged. Bus routes also can be changed without the red tape of 
altering contracts. 

3. Safety, which can be given more attention when the profits of an 
operator are not involved. Bus maintenance and inspection records and 
driver reports are much more easily introduced into use and altered to fit 
the need when buses are school-owned. Likewise, safety regulations are 
more easily enforced and standards more easily maintained. 


Studies of maintenance costs indicate that for the district having eight 
or ten or more buses a saving is effected by employment of maintenance 
personnel rather than contracting for maintenance with local garages. One 
bus mechanic can ordinarily maintain a fleet of up to ten buses. If the 
number exceeds that, part-time help may be employed until the total num- 
ber nears twenty, at which time two full-time men are needed. Ordinarily 
if the mechanic needs a part-time assistant, it is possible to hire one of 
the drivers for the part of the day he is not out on his route. 

Drivers. The driver of a school bus carries a real burden of responsibility. 
He should not only be a safe driver but his influence on children and 
youth should be good. Sound judgment, good habits, dependability, and 
an understanding of people and ability to get along with them are indispen- 
sable. He should realize that the bus is an extension of the classroom and 
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be cooperative in developing safe, wholesome conditions on the transporta- 
tion routes. He is in a key public relations position, and his understanding 
of and loyalty to the school district are important. He should be selected 
with great care. As for other appointments, the superintendent selects the 
nominee who in turn is approved or rejected by the board. In districts 
having a transportation supervisor, the superintendent may delegate part 
of his responsibilities. 

A training program for bus drivers is highly desirable, if not absolutely 
essential. Assurance that each is competent in operating the bus, licensed, 
and abides by the laws and safety regulations is necessary before he makes 
his first run. Regular meetings to discuss transportation problems, classroom 
practices, relations with pupils and teachers, and general school policy can 
be of appreciable assistance in avoiding the troubles which sometimes arise. 

For example, some drivers seem to feel that the only way to discipline 
rowdy students is to make them walk. While this may be the only solution 
in a particular emergency, its use can lead to serious public relations prob- 
lems. In many states the school is legally responsible for the child from the 
time he leaves his home to go to school until he returns. If his health is such 
that he should not walk long distances, or if he is injured while walking 
after ejection from a bus, the school may be held responsible. Sometimes 
pupils, well-behaved while in school, cause serious discipline problems on 
the buses. This seems to arise from a feeling that the bus and its driver are 
not officially a part of the school. 

There is considerable merit in the view that the student is as much a 
part of the school on the bus as in the classroom. The driver should not be 
forced to act alone. If a serious discipline problem arises, the student can 
be given to understand that not only his bus-riding privilege is in jeopardy 
but his whole school life. He should understand that students attending 
school have a responsibility to their fellow students—not to interfere with 
their work, health, or safety. Therefore each student must maintain certain 
standards of behavior in all phases of his school life. If he persists in endan- 
gering the lives of other students on the bus, he should not be permitted 
to continue school as usual even though he walks or furnishes his own 
transportation. Some students actually would enjoy coming to school in the 
family car instead of on the bus. 

A serious case of misbehavior on a bus should be considered not only 
à bus problem but also a school problem. This policy strengthens the driver's 
Position and broadens the pupil's concept of his relationship to the trans- 
Portation system. 

Let there be no misunderstanding, however; these paragraphs do not 
advocate suspension from school as a routine disciplinary device. The 
Schools cannot fulfill their purposes with a child who spends his time at 
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the pool hall or on the street corner. Exclusion from school should be em- 
ployed only in very extreme cases. 

Drivers need to have a clear understanding of such matters. Discussion 
sessions often prove very helpful. Safety films, talks by traffic patrol officers, 
first-aid instruction, and other such presentations also have their place in 
these meetings. 

Mapping the Routes, There are advantages to be derived from mapping 
the bus routes and including them in the administrative manual, of which 
each employee has a copy. This is particularly true in districts operating 
more than four or five buses. Each map shows the route covered by the 
bus, direction traveled, names of roads or streets, and key landmarks, such 
as hills, rivers, or well-known corners. The bus number, time schedule, and 
driver's name are also pertinent data. The introduction to this section of 
the manual may give briefly the transportation policy of the district. 

These maps prove helpful in taking home small children who miss the 
bus, in adjusting routes or answering criticisms in regard to them, in 
sending equipment out to repair a stalled bus, in consolidating routes in 
case of an emergency, and in many other ways. 

Numbering Routes, Buses, and Stops. In many districts with quite a num- 
ber of buses there is a good deal of congestion and confusion at the various 
buildings in the afternoon when children are dismissed and begin boarding 
the buses to go home. This is particularly true at elementary school build- 
ings early in the school year when the beginners have difficulty distinguish- 
ing their buses from all the others which look just like them. Much of 
the difficulty can be avoided through designating the place at each building 
where each bus is to stop each time and numbering it (the stopping place) 
and the bus the same (the number on the side of the bus designating the 
route number). With one place established for his bus to stop and with it 
and the bus numbered the same, even the smallest kindergarten child has 
little difficulty. Also, with the stopping places allocated, congestion is re- 
duced. If it is desirable for the buses at times to be used on different routes, 
the numbers can be made interchangeable through putting them on metal 
sheets which fit into brackets on the sides of the buses. To ensure identi- 
fication of buses by the small children during their first days of school, 
some systems have mounted small metal storybook characters (or decals) 
on the buses. Most children have no difficulty spotting Donald Duck, 
Mickey Mouse, or Little Red Riding Hood. 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


The national acceptance of the school lunch program as an integral 
part of school operation is a development of the last 25 years, stimulated 
by Federal assistance made available in the 1930s. The provision of a 
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warm, well-balanced noon meal for children is sound practice from the 
point of view of both education and health.* 

Luncheon Facilities, For the school lunch program to operate smoothly 
and properly to fulfill its nutritional and educational purposes requires 
not only careful planning and proper personnel but adequate sanitary facil- 
ities. If the pupils are fed in a central lunchroom in each building and if two 
lunch periods are scheduled, a lunchroom seating capacity equal to one- 
third the number in the student body will ordinarily be required. This is 
based on the assumption that a maximum of two-thirds of the students 
will eat in the lunch program. It is possible to arrange for three or more 
lunch periods if needed. It is desirable that the lunchrooms be well lighted 
and have easily cleaned floors, washable walls, and acoustically treated 
ceilings. At best, the lunchroom is a noisy place during the lunch periods. 
Light, nonglare pastel shades for walls and ceilings are recommended. 
Pupil wash fountains or other adequate washing facilities are needed nearby. 

Since the investment in a lunchroom is large, it is common that it be a 
multipurpose room, used part of the day for music, physical education, 
assemblies, or other classes. Because of this, it is possible to equip it with 
tables which fold back to the walls or with folding tables and chairs and 
carts for transporting and storing them. At best, a multipurpose room is 
à headache administratively, but most administrators will accept this 
cheerfully in order to provide facilities for an adequate educational program. 

Besides the dining area, a school lunchroom requires a kitchen and food- 
Storage area. The work space and facilities must be provided for food 
preparation, food service, dishwashing, and garbage disposal. Dust-tight 
cupboards are needed for dishes and utensils. A large dry storage area is 
à necessity, and walk-in refrigeration as well as regular refrigeration is 
now almost a must. Roller-equipped covered garbage cans and a protected 
garbage storage and collection point are desirable. Daily garbage collection 
Should be arranged where at all possible. The lunchroom area should be 
located so that lunchroom noises, delivery trucks, garbage trucks, and 
Toutine activities of the program will not disturb classes or jeopardize any- 
one’s safety. Also, it should be so located that it is possible to heat it 
Separately and to close it off from the rest of the building to facilitate 
economical and convenient use by community groups. 

Administrators planning new school buildings including facilities for 
Serving lunches will serve their schools and community best by studying 
Constantly the needs to be met and the activities to take place in the lunch- 
Toom and its collateral areas before approving the construction plans. 
Pupils, teachers, janitors, lunchroom personnel, board members, com- 
munity representatives, safety engineers, sanitarians, architects, home 

* Kenneth E, Oberholtzer, “Educational Experience Provided," Nation's Schools, 
January, 1956, p. 96. 
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Total Money Received 


Total Students Served 
Key: 


Fig. 27. School lunch record form. 
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economists, and college and university personnel with special preparation 
in the field will all prove helpful in planning. 

Classroom Lunch Service. During the past few years, quite a number of 
school systems have instituted lunch programs in which the meals are 
served in the classrooms, thus eliminating the necessity of the large central 
lunchroom. As these programs ordinarily operate, the dishes, silverware, 
and prepared foods in large containers are transported to the classrooms on 
carts, sometimes of the type used by customers in grocery supermarkets. 
In the classrooms the meals are served by student committees, and the 


r- ————— 


INFORMATION ON KEEPING THE RECORDS FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Key: M-Milk — QM-Charged Milk / Lunch (7) Absent © C-Charge —— W-Worked 


If child is absent, mark circle around lunch mark and add another slanted’ line 
at end of money record for each day absent. 


If a student is appointed to keep this record it should be checked by the 
teacher daily. 


This information is being required in order to avoid any question con- 
cerning loss of money or any discrepancy that may occur in cross 
the amount of money received with the number of lunches served. It is for 
your protection and ours. 


The daily report should be kept up to date and at the end of the ten-' 
school-day period this information should be put on the second report sheet 
and put in the envelope with the day's money. 


Put only that information which is asked for on the outside of the money 
envelopes. If you do not receive any money for that day, turn in the envelope 
with the lunch count anyway, as we are recording this information from your 
envelopes and will recheck with your record at the end of ten days. 


Fig. 28. Procedure for keeping school lunch records. Average scale scores according 
to each section of the community. 


pupils eat at their desks or tables. The teachers take the responsibility for 
indicating to the principal or other designated person the number of lunches 
desired each day, for collecting and turning in the lunch money, and for 
keeping records of the number of meals served. Many teachers delegate 
Some of these responsibilities to pupils, thus affording opportunity for 
Practical use of arithmetic and lightening the record-keeping burden, Forms 
for keeping all the necessary records can be incorporated into the class 
record books (see Figures 27 and 28). Record keeping and money handling 
May be minimized by selling punch-type tickets good for ten or twenty 
Meals. In a classroom operation, care has to be exerted to see that proper 
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sanitary conditions are maintained through requiring pupil lunch handlers 
to wash their hands carefully before performing their duties, through pro- 
viding containers for silverware so that it can be distributed with only the 
users touching it (tin cans can be used for this purpose), through eliminat- 
ing pupils with colds or other ailments from committee duties, etc. Sanitary 
standards can be met and maintained through working closely with health 
officials and adopting the techniques and procedures suggested by them as 
a result of their observations. 

A classroom lunch program has the following advantages over the usual 
mass-eating arrangements: 


1. It provides an opportunity for an intimate, quiet, family-like eating 
atmosphere impossible in a mass-eating situation. Relaxation and natural 
table conversation are valuable by-products. 

2. It provides an excellent opportunity for development of table manners 
and the social graces. 

3. It provides an opportunity for student assumption of responsibility. 

4. It provides an opportunity for establishing habits of cleanliness and 
sanitation through firsthand experience. 

5. Pupils participating seem to develop a pride in the fact that they 
conduct the program, that classroom visitors can be their luncheon guests, 
and that they receive compliments for their cleanliness and efficiency. In 
this face-to-face situation the identity of the group and individuals within 
it are not lost and, as in adult life in small communities, “public opinion" 
serves as a guiding force. 

6. The economy is obvious. It is not necessary to construct or maintain 
a large lunchroom. If the space is made available anyway, it can be used 
for other educational purposes without the administrative disadvantages 
inherent in multipurpose rooms. 


The questions most frequently asked relative to such programs by inter- 
ested school people are: *Aren't the classrooms messed up for the rest of 
the day following the lunch period?" *Don't food odors remain in the class- 
rooms?" "Aren't flies, mosquitoes, and other insects thus attracted?" The 
answer to all three is, *No, if the program is properly organized." The 
cleanup responsibility ordinarily includes a quick wiping of desk or table 
tops with a damp cloth and a brushing-up of crumbs if necessary. The 
food-odor problem, though anticipated, has not materialized in most situa- 
tions. Apparently, lasting food odors are more apt to be traceable to the 
cooking than to the serving. Likewise, problems with insects can be con- 
trolled. Modern insecticides have made it possible to reduce greatly the 
insect menace which formerly existed in many schools. A bit of insecticide 
sprayed in the room by the janitor each evening during fly time provides 
protection the schoolteacher of 1930 would not have believed possible. 
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Probably the one most common criticism from teachers participating in 
a classroom lunch program is that teachers spend the entire day with the 
youngsters and deserve the noon hour for needed relaxation. There is 
some justification for this argument; however, investigation indicates that 
the average time required for serving the lunches, eating, and cleaning up 
afterward is less than thirty minutes. Thus, of the hour for luncheon one- 
half still remains for the teacher's personal use. At the high school level 
there is no such criticism, since the teacher ordinarily has at least one period 
a day free from the strain of actually conducting a class, and since with 
older boys and girls more of the responsibility can be delegated, thus mak- 
ing the teacher more free. 

Most teachers welcome the opportunity to have luncheon without leaving 
the room and, teachers' salaries being what they are, are especially apprecia- 
tive if teachers taking responsibility for classroom lunch programs are not 
charged for their own lunches. Such a policy would certainly appear to be 
justified. 

Central Cooking. Another practice to which classroom feeding is particu- 
larly well adapted is central cooking. Through this system the lunches 
Served in all the buildings of a particular area are prepared in one centrally 
located kitchen. In one district which adopted this practice—a 3,000-pupil, 
eight-building district, with six of the buildings located within a mile radius 
and two of them five miles from the cooking center—the meals were all 
prepared in a large, well-equipped kitchen in one of the buildings and 
transported in one panel truck to the other seven. 

Large insulated containers were used for transporting hot foods, and 
there was no problem of maintaining heat. The school carpenter constructed 
à portable dustproof cupboard for transporting pastries and other items. 
At the small receiving kitchens of the various buildings the foods were trans- 
ferred to the classroom delivery carts. In buildings where dishwashing 
facilities were adequate, the dishes were washed and stored. For other 
buildings, the dishes were transported and washed at the central kitchen. 
Cooks from the central kitchen, after assisting with food preparation, went 
With the panel truck to take charge of serving and cleanup in the various 
buildings, 

To operate the program described, serving an average of 2,000 meals 
daily, the total full-time staff included 11 cooks, one truck driver, who did 
the heavy lifting and cleaned the kitchen each evening, and the manager- 
dietitian. A half-time secretary-bookkeeper collected funds, checked cash 
Teports, made bank deposits, kept records, made reports, and placed orders. 
Conventionally operated lunch programs of comparable size, with cooking 
in individual buildings, in neighboring school systems required the services 
of from 20 to 33 people. This demonstrates the saving in wages which 
the program made possible. 

Central cooking makes other appreciable savings possible: 
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1. Quantity buying. With all food supplies ordered from and used in 
one place, buying and delivery in quantity is made easy. Quantity food 
preparation also effects savings over preparation of small quantities in 
several different places. 

2. Less equipment necessary. With only one kitchen to be used, such 
heavy and expensive equipment as steam ovens, walk-in refrigeration 
systems, commercial-size food mixers, potato peelers, dishwashers, and 
other major items do not have to be duplicated and permitted to stand idle 
for a large portion of each day in the various buildings. A well-planned, 
well-equipped kitchen is an important factor in producing food of uniformly 
high quality. Small, poorly equipped kitchens multiply costs and prevent 
division of labor and resultant variety of menus. Ordinarily the receiving 
kitchens of the individual buildings will need only such equipment as a 
home-size stove, small refrigerator, and coffee maker for the use of faculty 
groups, the PTA, and other community purposes. Equipment added for the 
total operation as a result of instituting central cooking includes the trucks 
used, the insulated containers, and the cupboard for transporting foods, 
dishes, and utensils. 

3. Operation and maintenance. Costs of electric equipment repair, 
water, and building operation and maintenance are appreciably reduced 
through central cooking. 

4. Supervision. A kitchen supervisor, cafeteria manager, or dietitian can 
plan menus, make out storeroom orders, render other necessary technical 
services, and coordinate the work of a much larger program than is possible 
in multiple-kitchen programs. 


In planning the construction of a new senior high school building to 
cost approximately 114 million dollars, it was found that building costs 
were reduced by nearly $150,000 as a result of the use of central cooking 
and classroom feeding. These practices eliminated the necessity for a large 
lunchroom, a large kitchen, and the expensive equipment to be included in 
such a kitchen. 

Critics of central kitchens point to the labor costs for loading foods and 
transportation, and the costs of specially equipped transportation vehicles 
and insulated containers. In actual practice the savings effected have usually 
more than compensated for the additional expenditures required. 

Another criticism is that the educational values of the lunch program may 
be decreased. Children in buildings removed from the central kitchen do 
not, the critics say, have opportunities to share in planning menus and other 
valuable learning activities. While this criticism is valid, the disadvantage 
may be compensated for by emphasizing the role of the manager-dietitian 
in developing a closer correlation between the lunch and educational pro- 
grams through utilizing the receiving kitchens for educational purposes and 
through providing portable kitchens for classroom use. 
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In introducing a central cooking program, one needs to start slowly and 
plan each development carefully and cautiously. 

Personnel. The number of personnel active in the school lunch program 
will, of course, vary in accord with the size of the system. In the largest 
systems, this function comes under the jurisdiction of one of the assistant 
superintendents with authority delegated further through line functionaries 
to the director of the school lunch program, who in turn has dietitians, 
sanitarians, and supervisors as well as cooks on his staff. In the smallest 
systems, the lunch program is operated by a cook who works directly with 
the superintendent. Technical assistance in schools of this size can be gotten 
from the city and county health offices, the office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who ordinarily employs a school lunch supervisor, 
from local hospital dietitians, and from various other sources. 

Regardless of size of system, the employment of a trained cook or cooks 
is essential, as are the services of a trained dietitian, even though that person 
may not be an employee of the school in small operations. In programs 
serving 500 or more lunches per day a manager-dietitian is virtually a 
“must.” 

The manager-dietitian should be a person with ability not only in the 
planning of palatable, nutritious meals but also skillful in personnel admin- 
istration. To him or her may be delegated not only the supervision of the 
lunch program staff but also the task of setting up job descriptions, recom- 
mending qualified candidates to the superintendent for appointment, and 
providing in-service training programs for improving work skills. The 
manager-dietitian may also provide a specialized curricular service to class- 
room teachers, giving information and assistance for the development of 
units of work involving health and nutrition learning. To the manager- 
dietitian also falls the responsibility for supervising lunch program supply 
and keeping the essential financial records. 

The administration of the school lunch program, like all other school 
services, should be integrated with the administration of the entire system. 
It should contribute to the attainment of the desired and valued outcomes 
of the over-all educational program. This implies the necessity that the 
superintendent or some other functionary of the central administration work 
closely with it. 


THE LAUNDRY 


There are other facilitating services which have not achieved such gen- 
eral acceptance but which can and have, in some school systems, contrib- 
uted to the school's ability to meet personal and social needs. An example 


is the school laundry. ; 
If the school system is to maintain the highest possible standards of 
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sanitation, more is required than maintenance of cafeterias, drinking foun- 
tains, washrooms, closets, halls, yards, and toilets. In the modern school 
system, with physical education activities, athletic participation, home 
economics classes, shop programs, art and craft work, and a school lunch 
program, there is a great quantity of towels, sweat shirts, uniforms, and 
other items of clothing, linens, and cleaning cloths which need to be washed 
regularly and thoroughly. 

Some school systems attempt to have each youngster bring his towel 
from home for physical education and athletics. Regardless of vigilance, 
few, if any, programs can, under these conditions, ensure the use of clean 
towels. Towels are commonly used too long, forgotten at home, or used by 
persons other than the owner. This is true also of athletic sweat shirts, 
Socks, and supporters. 

Laundering of dish towels, tablecloths, cleaning cloths, and mop heads 
is necessary to the school's operation. In many systems, the laundering is 
done commercially. A school-owned central laundry has proved both 
efficient and economical in others. 

In one system, a complete commercial-type laundry was secured through 
the war-surplus allocations of the Federal government. The washer, dryer, 
and mangle were set up to take care of all school laundering. One bus 
driver spent the time between his morning and afternoon runs operating the 
laundry. Laundered items were delivered regularly to each building, and 
soiled items were picked up for delivery to the central laundry. In this 
particular system, it worked out well for the head custodian to handle the 
deliveries as he delivered supplies from the central stockroom. Not only did 
the laundry contribute to sanitation and establishment of habits of cleanli- 
ness, but, secured as it was, it afforded a saving of money. 


OTHER FACILITATING SERVICES 


In this chapter we have discussed some school services, rather arbitrarily 
grouping them as "facilitating services." They might just as logically have 
been discussed with other services having a bit closer curricular tie under 
the more common heading "special services? (see Chapter 14). These 
terms have no exact definition and serve only as a convenience for grouping 
some significant and related school services for treatment together. The 
public relations, publications, and research services of the schools could 
also be classified as facilitating services. 
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cHapter 12 Putting Up Bualdings— 
| Operating 


and Maintaining 


There has been a shortage of school buildings in America ever since the 
depression of the thirties. Discontinuance of construction during World 
War II intensified the problem. The marked upswing in the birth rate and 
in the percentage of school attendance at the upper grade and high school 
levels has made more and more buildings necessary. That the need has 
grown from critical to alarming is evidenced by the fact that in the fall of 
1954 the nation’s school enrollment in grades 1 through 6 was almost 
50 per cent higher than the 12,000,000 enrollment ten years before.* In the 
fall of 1955, it was estimated that the number of new classrooms needed 
in the United States by 1959-1960 to accommodate increasing enrollments 
(280,840) and replace those no longer usable (195,160) would be 


* The National Education Association reported that there were 1,197,000 more 
pupils in the public schools in 1956 than in 1955; shortage of teachers, 180,000; 
shortage of classrooms, 120,000. 
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476,000.* Whereas the typical small-town superintendent of a few years 
back might have experienced a building program only once or twice during 
his career, the typical superintendent of today is either building or planning 
to build almost continuously. Besides this, he is faced with the necessity of 
maintaining in reasonably safe operating condition buildings which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would be abandoned. 


ASPECTS OF PLANNING 


Planning for building construction today involves much more than pro- 
viding shelter and desks for the number of students currently ready to 
attend. 

1. School populations must be projected for years to come. Planning 
for years ahead saves many headaches later. 

2. The community must be made aware of the existing need and must 
provide the necessary finances. 

3. Sites appropriate to the structure and activities planned must be 
acquired. The location of buildings in itself is a subject for long-range 
study and analysis of community change and growth. Many large-city 
school districts regret deeply not adopting long-range plans years ago. 
Acquiring sites after a city is built up is often difficult and expensive. 

With the rapid growth of cities and towns and associated classroom 
shortages, street and through-way construction, industrial building, and 
housing development, the location of schools must fit into a very com- 
plicated picture. Planning on a long-range basis is a necessity, and it cannot 
be divorced from over-all city planning. City-planning technicians and 
school boards more and more are joining hands to meet their problems in 
à practical, economical way. 

Schools today are not only temporary daytime headquarters for youth but 
recreational, social, and cultural centers for adults as well. When we con- 
Sider that a building will ordinarily last nearly a century, the importance 
of location becomes more obvious. In any school system, there are certain 
Steps which may well be taken to be sure that appropriate sites are avail- 
able to accommodate population and school growth: 


4. Carefully record and analyze results of studies of present pupil popu- 
lation and future population trends. : 

b. Make detailed land use maps, charting the location of existing schools, 
rivers, highways, and other factors influencing the area conveniently served 
by a school and the needs of an area for schools. 

* Data Sheets, New York State Committee for the White House Conference on 
Education, 1955, : 

1 Garfield B. Nordrum, "Selection and Development of the School Site," American 
School Board Journal, January, 1957. 
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c. On a large map, spot present schools, using different-color markers 
for elementary, junior high, high schools, and community colleges. 

d. Study carefully the desired relationship between available schools of 
various levels and the needs of pupils to be served. 

e. Try to find available land in or near the center of districts in which 
it is found new schools should be located. 

f. Compare the advantages and disadvantages of all possible locations 
and determine what site is most desirable. 


Some important factors to be considered in this site-selection process are 
the desirability of convenient approaches to the school; the hazards of air 
and ground traffic, floods, high-voltage lines, noises, and fumes; zoning 
regulations; congestion caused by locating schools too close together; avail- 
ability of public transportation to and from the school; accessibility of sewer 
lines, water supply, and other utilities; suitability of the soil, the substruc- 
ture, and the general topography of the site for construction purposes; and 
size and cost of the site. The site, of course, must be large enough to accom- 
modate the building proper and other facilities and activities involved in a 
school and community program. 

4. Buildings must be located within easiest possible access of the pupils 
to attend and appropriate to the school organization. 

5. Buildings and grounds must be adapted not only to regular school 
activities but to community uses. 

6. Buildings and grounds must be planned as instruments of education 
designed not only to fit the activities to take place therein but to facilitate 
the learning experiences of the modern school. To suggest making the site 
and the plant fit the program of the school is not just a bit of fuzzy-minded 
philosophy. Building planning, site planning, and land utilization have 
become complicated activities. It is essential that the physical facilities be 
adapted to the teaching methods, activities, and curricular content of the 
schools. For example, stationary rows of seats common to the school of 
yesterday are not adapted to committee and group work. Movable tables 
and chairs and library reading corners are considered essential by many 
modern teachers. Extensive use of various types of projection equipment 
in today's classrooms makes it highly desirable to be able to darken the 
rooms. The elementary school library is no longer just storage space for 
books. It must be a work center. Primary pupils today often work, play; 
or rest on the floor. The oily floors of a few years back would not be suited 
at all to this activity. The typical shop, art, or business education class 10 
today's high school requires equipment not dreamed of three decades a80- 

As teaching has advanced beyond the supervision of reading and holding 
recitations, the traditional classroom has ceased to meet student and teacher 
needs. Programs in which subject matter is fused demand space to utilize 
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a variety of skills and forms of expression. Such classes may well need total 
group meeting space, conference areas, writing surfaces, worktables, chalk 
boards, display space, a private counseling area, art and craft work areas. 
In general, the activities of today's school require larger rooms and more 
floor space and larger sites than were required in the programs of only a few 
years back. 

7. A thoroughgoing study of the individual needs and characteristics of 
the age level the buildings are to serve is now accepted by many school 
planners as absolutely essential. These characteristics, of course, are in- 
terpreted in terms of and tend to mold the architecture of buildings being 
planned. 

8. For buildings to fulfill most successfully the purposes they are to serve, 
provision must be made to enable students, faculty members, and parents 
to join with architects, school administrators, and building specialists in 
planning. 

Systematic study, thorough dissemination of information, skillful group 
processing, diplomacy, tact, and patience all are required in a building 
program. The success of such a program is dependent upon sound educa- 
tional leadership on the part of the school administration.* 


PLANNING PROCEDURE 


It becomes quite obvious, when we consider what is involved, that plan- 
ning over quite a period of time precedes the actual construction of addi- 
tional school facilities. It is relatively safe to say that if planning does not 
take twice as long as construction, it is unlikely that the most thorough job 
is done. Following are recommended steps in the planning process. 

Board Approval. Probably the first step is the authorization by the board 
to determine what the building needs are. This authorization is ordinarily 
based on preliminary evidence that present buildings (1) are or will soon 
be overcrowded or (2) are outmoded or unsafe. While the superintendent 
should not place himself in the position of a promoter, it is his responsibility 
to see that the board and community are informed of conditions as they 
exist. 

Community Survey. To provide the necessary information upon which to 
base expansion of the school plant, a community survey and master plan 
covering the location of all school buildings and land areas are in order.+ 
Teachers, students, and lay citizens may help in the survey, the ground- 
work for which can be laid with the advice of an expert consultant. Results 
of the survey to use in establishing school plant policies should include: 

* Donald W, Edmundson, *Economy in School Buildings," Bulletin of the In- 


stitute of Architects, May-June, 1956, 84-88. , 
* Merle R. Sumpton, How to Conduct a Citizens School Survey. Englewood Cliffs, 


NJ., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
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1. An inventory of the present school program. 

2. An analysis of the school system's strengths and weaknesses. 

3. An outline of the desired educational program to serve the purpose of 
which new buildings, if any, are to be constructed. 

4. A complete school census and maps indicating residences and ages of 
students currently in school and preschool children, projecting school popu- 
lation on this basis. Graphs and tables showing community growth, popula- 
tion trends, industrial installations, and other pertinent data are helpful. 

5. Land use and zoning maps and a summary of the community occu- 
pational and employment situation. 

6. An evaluation of the present school plant. 

7. An analysis of the district's financial situation, including indebted- 
ness, tax resources, bonding capacity, and other factors affecting its ability 
to pay. 

8. Recommendations for a long-term building program. In rapidly grow- 
ing communities it is often advisable to use temporary units until such time 
as a sound long-term plan can be established to transport permanent units. 
The only drawback with this suggestion is that once a temporary unit is 
occupied the move to permanent quarters is often too long delayed. 


If a lay advisory committee has not previously been chosen, the launch- 
ing of a community survey gives a most excellent opportunity to organize 
one and to provide plenty of activity and responsibility to keep its mem- 
bers interested for some time. It provides an excellent opportunity for school 
staff members to join with laymen in a cooperative endeavor for the com- 
mon good. The planning of a new building may well involve a complete 
review of what is and should be taught in the schools, and the methods of 
teaching it. 

Informing the Public. If, with the information at hand as a result of the 
survey, the board of education and the administration are firmly convinced 
that a building program is essential, all evidence compiled as a result of the 
survey should be presented to the public. This can be done through talks 
before community groups and discussions at school neighborhood meetings 
or by radio and television presentations, and through newspapers. In this 
way the community becomes informed, valuable advice is secured, and it 
probably will become apparent whether or not the people will support the 
program. 

Board Decision. It is then time for the board to vote on what and how 
funds are to be raised and what buildings are to be constructed. For the 
sake of future harmony, it is highly desirable that this decision be unani- 
mous, for one dissenter can do great harm in the campaign to follow. 

Campaign for Funds. Usually before the building can be constructed 4 
bond issue or special tax levy must be voted upon by the citizens of the 
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school district. Securing a favorable vote is sometimes quite difficult. The 
groundwork must be laid carefully. Much of the selling should have been 
done during a long period prior to the actual vote.* Through a sustained 
program of public information and lay participation the citizens will have 
gradually become aware of the needs. Before the actual vote every ethical 
device must be employed to provide the voters with information as to the 
needs existing: 


1. The superintendent, board members, faculty members, and lay 
advisory committee members may speak before community groups, on the 
radio, and over television, describing the proposed building and presenting 
facts as to the cost and need for it. A speakers’ bureau may be organized. 
Interested citizens should be invited to attend open meetings of the board 
when the financing problem is to be discussed. It is necessary to boil down 
the facts and repeat the story until the people know it. 

2. Pamphlets containing all necessary information may be circulated. 
Many times civic clubs and other groups are willing to finance such pieces. 

3. Newspaper articles and advertisements, auto stickers, handbills, and 
mimeographed letters sent home by pupils may also be employed. 


Local conditions will determine the best means to employ. The superin- 
tendent himself should not attempt to do all the campaign work. His state- 
ments should be factual and judicial. His obligation is to inform and advise 
the public, not to argue or nag. A well-organized and active lay committee 
is probably the biggest asset in the campaign. The degree to which the 
Services of school children should be enlisted in parading, making posters, 
writing slogans, and appearing on programs in support of the building 
Program is questionable. There is always the danger that citizens will feel 
that the students were unduly influenced by school officials, in which case 
their appeals may do more harm than good. 

One small school district (Goshen, N. Y.), evidencing the typical need 
for classrooms, has recorded the steps taken to inform the public and enlist 
their support.+ 


The Goshen Central School District was faced with a building space problem 
that could be summed up quite briefly: 

Two buildings with a total capacity of 1,125 students and an actual enroll- 
ment of 1,300, or the equivalent of seven classes and no rooms in which to 
house them. 

The story of how the District solved the problem is altogether gratifying to 
all for whom better education is vital. 

Perhaps the decisive factor in the winning of a new school is the relation- 


E * Schools for Tomorrow (motion-picture story of Romulus, Mich.) Detroit, Audio- 
visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University. 
* Report by C. J. Hooker, Supervising Principal. 
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ship between the school and the community—one of reciprocal confidence 
and respect. At the same time the Board of Education works devotedly and 
realistically with the school administration. 

In 1951 the Board appointed a Citizens Advisory Committee to assist in 
studying the problem of school space. Extensive remodeling of existing facilities 
was recommended and subsequently carried out. However, it was recognized 
by the Board, the Advisory Committee, and the school administration that a 
new building would ultimately be needed as well as additional land on which 
to build. 

After considerable exploration it was decided to offer the voters of the Dis- 
trict a choice between two sites, either of which the Board considered suitable. 
Since a good deal of dispute over these sites arose almost a year after the voters 
had chosen one of them, it might be well to describe them at this point. 

The Simrell Tract, situated on a back road just outside the village limits, is 
a completely undeveloped area of 35 acres diagonally across the road from 
the high school playing field. It was offered to the District for $7,500. 

The Interpines Sanitarium is a 19-acre property on Main Street, which 
is also a state highway, less than a block away from the elementary school. It 
contains a number of buildings, none of which could be used and which would 
have to be demolished. Its price was $75,000. 

A Parents’ Group committee carried on an intensive four-week information 
campaign using all available media: the local newspaper (the Independent 
Republican, a weekly strong in its support of the project), the local radio 
station, mailings, telephone, home visits, etc. 

Publicity stemming directly from the school and the Board was avoided. 
Instead, the Parents’ Group took the lead as most urgently calling for a new 
school. 

During the campaign neither site was more favorably presented, the emphasis 
being always on the need for the new building with the purchase of land a first 
step. Nor was the building itself stressed. Apart from the fact that the building 
plans were as yet unformulated, it was agreed that the primary task was the 
acquiring of the land. 

Although the cost of the Simrell Tract was so much less, it was explained 
that preparation of the land would be costly. At the same time it was pointed 
out that cost for the Interpines property would be increased by demolition 
charges plus essential safety installations such as covering over a stream run- 
ning through it and erecting a special fence at the back of the land where a 
railway freight track runs. 

In June, 1954, the voters chose the Simrell Tract. Here is how the vote 
looked: 

otal swiss crates aE 

For Simrell ... 
For Interpines 
Balance—opposed to any site, plus voided ballots 


Close to 41 to 1 in favor of a new site, and of those in favor of a new site, 
better than 10 to 1 in favor of the Simrell. 
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There followed a period of intensive cooperation among the school adminis- 
tration, faculty, Board of Education, Citizens Advisory Committee, Parents’ 
Group, and architect. Numerous visits to new school buildings within a radius 
of 100 miles were made; school and architectural publications were studied; 
various types of construction were investigated; preliminary plans by the archi- 
tect were discussed and revised; costs were questioned and reevaluated; public 
meetings were held. 

Then final plans were presented by the architect and accepted by everyone 
immediately concerned. (The architect stated at that point that never before in 
his experience had he had such cooperation and such a clearly defined pres- 
entation of needs by a client.) 

By this time it was near the end of February, 1955. The next step was set- 
ting the date for the voters to approve (or disapprove) the bond issue of 
$755,000. The Spring vacation was due to start April 7, with school resuming 
April 19. The annual meeting of the Board was scheduled for May 2, at which 
time a budget considerably higher than in the past was to be presented. 

To avoid confusing issues it was decided to hold the vote on April 5, even 
though it left only five weeks for a pre-election campaign. An outline of what 
was done follows: 


I. Newspaper publicity 
A. Each issue of the local weekly for four weeks carried: 

1. A news story 

2. An article on the background and need for a new building 

3. A supporting editorial 

4. A question-and-answer box 

5. Letters to the editor supporting the new building 

B. Also in the local paper: 

l. In the last issue before the election, the Chamber of Commerce 
ran a full-page ad showing the ballot, voting instructions, 
eligibility for voting, etc. 

2. A full-page reproduction of the inside spread of a brochure pre- 
pared by the Citizens’ Advisory Committee and Board of Educa- 
tion 

C. News stories in area newspapers, dailies and weeklies 
Il. Radio 
A. Four broadcasts sponsored by the local weekly, the Independent 
Republican, including one by school children 
B. Spot announcements, courtesy of local advertisers 
C. News broadcasts 
UL. An illustrated brochure (which was prepared and printed in one week) 
giving all the facts on the new building, and which was sent out on a 
saturation mailing throughout the entire school district 
IV. Public meetings addressed by the architect among others 
V. Mailings 
A. Special issue of parents group publication, Parents Post—saturation 
mailing. This gave details of the need, building plans, costs, the re- 
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quired bond issue, the architect's qualifications, and how to go about 
voting. 
B. Last-minute mailing of photo-offset reproduction of sampling of 
newspaper clippings 
C. Frequent mailings from school to parents 
VI. Personal canvass: house-to-house, telephone 
VII. Street-corner information booth 
VIII. Speakers bureau for organizational meetings 
IX. Posters, window displays 
X. Special assemblies for students 
XI. Transportation to polls and baby-sitting where needed by voters 


In addition there were numerous improvisations to meet unexpected develop- 
ments. 

The campaign was somewhat enlivened by the activities of a small group 
who fought the project ostensibly on the ground that the proposed school was 
not large enough. They further claimed that the Simrell Tract was less de- 
sirable than the Interpines and would eventually prove more costly. In addi- 
tion the opposition printed and mailed a leaflet which appeared to have little 
influence. 

The vote on April 5 was 


"Totuf vue Use 4-927 
Sekt ze 664 
No 2 20w. 2 
Void I it. 11 


Or 71.5 per cent for the new school. 


Selecting the Architect. Ordinarily the architect is chosen before the actual 
selling campaign to convince the public is undertaken. This is done so that 
tentative plans can be prepared for use in public presentations. This pro- 
cedure, however, has drawbacks in two ways: 


1. If funds are not raised it may be difficult to pay the architect even 
for preliminary sketches. 

2. Hurried preliminary sketches can give only a vague idea of the 
building which will evolve from thorough planning. 


Nevertheless, the usual practice is to select the architect and have sketches 
prepared in advance, for people generally want some tangible evidence of 
what they are voting to finance. The architect should be chosen with care. 
It is wise to visit communities where he has done work to sce buildings he 
has planned and to talk with people with whom he has worked. His reputa- 
tion as to cooperativeness, ability, and integrity should be investigate 
thoroughly. He should be legally qualified to practice; he should use the 
services of specialized engineers; he should carefully observe building 
codes; he should plan with economy; he should provide adequate super 
vision of construction. All these matters should be checked into thoroughly: 
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His understanding of school programs and school construction is a vital 
qualification. Outstanding work on commercial or industrial buildings does 
not assure the experience and understanding necessary for designing func- 
tional school buildings. It is well to set up in advance a detailed set of 
specifications which the architect hired should meet. 

Producing Detailed Plans. After the community survey is completed, the 
architect chosen, and the funds assured, detailed and specific planning can 
go forward. The lay advisory committee, the faculty, the school board, 
the building specialists, and the architect can all provide information vital 
to the planning. 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


Each room, the building as a whole, and the grounds surrounding it 
should be planned to facilitate the learning activities to take place there. 
If the building or any part of the premises is to have a community recrea- 
tional or educational function, this should also be considered in the 
planning. Like all other educational planning, building planning is most 
practical and satisfying when done as a part of total community planning. 
Beside facilitating the learning process, the building should provide a com- 
fortable, pleasant environment both inside and out; it should be sturdy and 
durable. Since buildings are relatively permanent, they must be planned 
so that they don't become outmoded or unsafe during the period of normal 
useful life expectancy. All this must be achieved with economy. Truly, 
planning a school building is a challenge. 

Best results have been achieved through wide-scale participation in the 
planning. However, it should be understood at the outset by lay committees 
and all others invited to join in the planning that the final decisions are 
the responsibility of the board—that information, evidence, and advice are 
sought and appreciated but that the board will have to reach its own deci- 
sions after thorough evaluation and analysis. 


QUALITIES OF A GOOD BUILDING 


We have said that the building should be designed for those who will 
use it, that it should facilitate learning, that it should furnish a pleasant 
environment, that it should be durably and economically constructed, and 
economically operated. As the planning proceeds, those participating will 
have to become much more specific than this. Let us give brief attention 
to some of the items deserving serious consideration. 

Space, Comfort, and Beauty. By working closely with teachers and super- 
Visors, it is possible to ascertain the type of activities likely to take place 
in any given classroom, in other parts of the buildings, and on the grounds. 
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Space may then be allocated to fit the projected needs. Appropriate work 
space, play space, and storage space are vital. Too often classroom storage 
is standardized with no thought given to the type of equipment and materials 
used and to be stored in the room. Adequate storage outside the classroom 
but located in the building readily accessible to those who are to use what 
is stored there is all too seldom provided. It should be pointed out that a 
building can be spacious, comfort-giving, and beautiful, yet not costly. 
The era of ornamental belfries, statuesque spires, urns, and lavish applica- 
tion of Victorian gingerbread is gone. 

Efficiency and Utility. Through careful planning the building can be ar- 
ranged so that supply deliveries, service calls, and the usual coming and 
going of people interfere very little with school operation. Likewise, in the 
well-planned building, activities may be conveniently coordinated with 
related activities without disturbing others. For example, the first-grade 
classes in a building may need to practice jointly for a performance to be 
given in the auditorium. If the first-grade rooms are conveniently located 
with ready access to the auditorium, this activity need not disturb other 
classes. 

Lighting. An adequate distribution of glare-free light is essential. For the 
sake of economy, nature's light rays should be utilized to the maximum, 
with the direct sun rays being excluded. Each child, no matter where he is 
working, deserves the proper amount of light. Many devices, including glass 
brick, bilateral lighting, and larger windows, have been employed to meet 
the need. Ease and pleasure of view as well as light are important. Windows 
should be low enough so that children can see out with ease while seated. 
Not only lighting but also darkening is a matter of concern in the modern 
school, for projection of various types of visual materials is a common 
teaching procedure.* 

Heating and Ventilating. The classroom is a living room, à workshop. 
a laboratory—a home away from home a large part of each weekday. It 
should be the most pleasant, healthful place possible. Elimination of stale 
air and drafty floors, and nullifying the effects of chilling winter days and 
sticky-hot fall and spring days are essential to meet these criteria, Warm, 
draft-free floors are particularly important in primary rooms, where the 
children are small and live close to them. Activities of modern primary 
classes would be greatly curtailed if it were not possible for the children 
to sit or lie on the floor. 

Sound. The good building is planned to eliminate extraneous sound. 
Ceilings, walls, windows, doors, pipes, etc., are strategically located and 
engineered to keep unnecessary sound at a minimum. Acoustical treatment 


and soundproofing are scientifically employed. The din of noises unrelat 


* Common Sense in School Lighting, Washington, American Association of School 


Administrators, 1956. 
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to the learning process and the echoings and reverberations characteristic 
of the poorly planned room interfere with efficiency and contribute to 
frustration and exhaustion in both teacher and student. 

Color. The effect of color on the psychological well-being of human 
beings has long been established. The traditional “schoolroom brown" was 
drab, dark, and depressing. Light, restful, harmonious colors contribute to 
good vision, tend to be easy on the spirit, and promote efficiency. Plastic, 
rubber, terrazzo, cork, and composition floor coverings and colorful paints 
to brighten floors and walls are not expensive, especially when we consider 
their contributions. Even chalk boards do not have to be black. Many 
advantages have been established for the light green and cream-colored 
boards now used in many schools. In some new buildings, architects have 
created miracles of color. All such choices ideally are based on the advan- 
tages to be secured in the specific situation. 

Classrooms. Today's classrooms are larger than those of earlier years. 
They are equipped with sinks, worktables, movable cabinets, bulletin 
boards, file cabinets, bookcases, reading corners, or other such equipment 
as may be required for the work to be done. Furniture is light in color and 
movable. Easy access to toilets and washbowls is essential. On the lower 
primary levels it is well that they be in the classroom. Access to school 
gardens and play areas through outside classroom exits is a convenience, 
a safety factor, and reduces hall congestion. 

Flexibility, Not only the classrooms but the building as a whole should 
be flexible to meet educational demands. Interior walls can be erected to 
be moved without difficulty if needs of the future should demand. To 
facilitate safe and economical community use, the various sections and 
special facilities of the building may be closed off and heated individually. 

Future Expansion. With school populations soaring there is always the 
Possibility of needed future expansion. This can be prepared for through 
the use of standard construction units which can be repeated without 
deranging the harmony or function of the building. The site should be 
chosen with this possibility in mind. 

Community Use. There are many opportunities to effect economies and 
Tender added service through planning buildings and grounds to meet 
community as well as school needs. The grounds can often function as a 
Community park, incorporating quiet areas, picnic areas, horseshoe pits, 
tennis courts, softball grounds, playground equipment, and fly-casting and 
Skating ponds. The building can incorporate qualities necessary for use as 
à community educational center. Sometimes lands are set aside for joint 
use by schools and parks. Cooperative arrangements may be worked out 
9n the care of site. The school's play shelters, craft rooms, meeting rooms, 
kitchen, and toilet facilities are available to the community. The park 
facilities are available for school use. 
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Multi-story vs. One-story Buildings. One-story buildings enjoy many 
advantages from the point of view of safety, economy of construction, con- 
venience, and ease of maintenance. The multi-story building has little to 
justify it except in densely populated communities where space is limited, 

Safety. All buildings should be of fire-safe construction. Nonhazardous 
and efficient equipment is essential. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S RELATIONSHIP TO THE BUILDING PROGRAM 


The superintendent of schools, as chief executive officer of the board, 
is the director and leader of the plant planning and building program. He 
must coordinate the efforts of the staff, lay people, the architect, and con- 
sultants. He must see that all phases of the program are properly attended 
to. He must provide the board with essential facts and records upon which 
to base its decisions. He must interpret the wishes of the board and convey 
to the architect a clear understanding of the services to be implemented by 
the building, keeping constantly in mind the ultimate objective, a sound 
constructive program of education. 

The board, with professional and lay assistance, must set the policies 
and goals within the framework of which the planning program is developed. 
This set of policies and goals may be adopted as described in a previous 
chapter. At any rate, the superintendent should provide the professional 
leadership essential to enable the board to base its decisions on sound 
educational thinking. Planning facilities should not begin in the absence 
of a clearly formulated set of educational policies. 


STANDARDS AND BASES FOR DECISIONS 


The neophyte superintendent may feel somewhat overwhelmed by the 
responsibilities he faces in the area of school plant planning. This is a 
natural reaction, but it should be short-lived, for the experiences of others 
have been recorded, and detailed standards have been established. 

Though space does not permit an extensive summary of these standards, 
a few suggestions can be given as to the type of information available and 
where to seek it. 

State Codes. Many states have now established building codes which set 
a framework within which plans must be laid. Review of building plans 
by competent authorities in state or county offices is also provided for. 
These are sources of guidance which should not be overlooked. : 

Economy of Size. The one-room school of the past is fast disappearing 
as are smaller multiple-room buildings. Larger units have certain obvious 
advantages: 
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l. Administration costs less. Administrators and supervisors can work 
with more teachers and pupils. 

2. Special facilities can be used by more pupils, avoiding duplication. 
Gymnasiums, libraries, shops, lunchrooms, laboratories, health clinics, and 
other such facilities are expensive. A great saving is effected if they do 
not have to be duplicated in a succession of small buildings. 

3. The curriculum and program of activities can be broader. Full sec- 
tions of specialized classes, such as typing classes, special music groups, 
and craft classes, can more easily be organized. Also, such activities as 
forensic clubs, debate clubs, and hobby groups are more easily formed in 
larger schools. Only in larger schools are many of these offerings econom- 
ically possible. 


Various authorities give different specifications as to the optimum enroll- 
ment. In elementary schools, however, there is quite general agreement that 
the cost per pupil will continue to decrease up to an enrollment of some- 
where in the neighborhood of 300. 

At the high school level it is difficult to plan an effective program unless 
there is sufficient enrollment to justify the services of at least three or four 
teachers at each grade level. Per pupil cost at the high school level continues 
to decrease up to an enrollment of about 1,000. Many high school principals 
contend that no high school should be larger than this. Their main argument 
is that with more pupils it is difficult to maintain an intimate, friendly, 
personal relationship among students and between students and the faculty 
and administration. 

Site Requirements. The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
and other organizations have compiled guide lines as to the desirable loca- 
tion, size, shape, and physical features of school sites. Typical of suggestions 
made are the following: 


1. So far as possible, schools should be located away from the heavy 
traffic, noise, and fumes of industrial sections. 

2. Where large numbers of pupils are transported, the maximum riding 
time is one hour. 

3. Where pupils are not transported, elementary schools should be about 
à mile apart, junior high schools two miles apart, and senior high schools 
not more than four miles apart. 

4. The size of the site for an elementary school should be 5 acres plus 
àn acre for each 100 pupils planned for. 

5. The site should be so located to permit easy access. 


While there is not absolute agreement among various authorities, there 
is enough uniformity to lend excellent guidance. Careful attention to stand- 
ards will take much of the guesswork out of planning. 
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Building and Equipment Standards. Recommendations for every part of 
the schoolhouse and its equipment have been published in detail. The 
American Association of School Administrators has several helpful publi- 
cations, notably American School Buildings, published in 1949. It includes 
a good bibliography of references on plant planning. The Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the Institute of Architects of America are sources 
of dependable information. The National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction last issued in 1953 its Guide for Planning School Plants. This is 
an excellent source of information. It has been revised periodically since 
1930. Other outstanding sources of information on school plant planning 
are: 


American School and University, New York, American School Publishing 
Co., published annually 

School Executive, New York, monthly 

Nation's Schools, Chicago, monthly 

American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, monthly 


PLANS FOR FINANCING 


Special Levies. Rare indeed is the district with funds on hand to meet 
its intermittent needs for new school buildings. Some districts, it is true, 
levy a special tax year after year for building purposes and thus are able 
to accumulate funds in advance of construction deadlines. Financing con- 
struction from such reserve funds is economical, for it obviates interest 
payments. It also saves bonding capacity for possible emergencies. As à 
rule, however, districts must resort to bonding to meet their building 
obligations. 

Bonding. Each state has its own provisions governing the issuance of 
bonds for capital outlay. The bonding capacity of a school district is usually 
a set percentage of the assessed valuation. Practically all the states now 
require that the voters, through an election, approve any bond issue. Some 
states require a favorable majority of 60 per cent or more to approve bond 
issues. 

A few years back it was common for school districts to issue term bonds 
or loans floated for a specific number of years. The whole amount of the 
bond issue fell due at the end of a given period of time, say twenty years: 
Interest had to be paid for the entire period. This was expensive, and the 
money was not always on hand to redeem the bonds at the end of the term. 
Term bonds to be paid from a fund collected and invested during the life 
of the bonds are referred to as sinking fund bonds.* 


* Benjamin Floyd Pittinger, Local Public School Administration, New York, Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, p. 421. 
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Serial redemption sinking fund bonds are also term bonds issued with 
the full amount coming due at a specified future date, but the bonds are 
numbered serially and can be called, or redeemed, in order. This type of 
bond has advantages when a fixed tax levy is provided for debt service. 
The proceeds of the tax levy are allocated to a sinking fund and used 
annually to pay bonds called after interest payments are made. In good 
times, with high valuations, redemptions can be extensive. In bad times, 
less of the principal can be paid. If there is a long period of hard times, it 
is possible that few bonds can be redeemed, and at the maturity date the 
district may still have to refund or issue new bonds to meet its obligations. 
This type of bond is not apt to enjoy any extended popularity, for it does 
not hold enough advantages over straight term bonds.* 

Most states now require that a bond issue must provide for regular 
annual payments on the principal of the debt. Such bonds are ordinarily 
referred to as serial bonds, since the bonds are paid off in a given order, 
or in a series, so many being retired the first year, the second year, and so 
on. Interest is paid regularly on an annual or semiannual basis. The interest 
decreases each year as the total debt decreases. As implied above, experi- 
ence proved that when term bonds came due, districts often failed to have 
the funds on hand to retire the debt. Therefore they often refunded their 
bonds or issued new bonds to pay off old ones. One big advantage of serial 
bonds is that they can be paid off conveniently at maturity without refund- 
ing. A simple tax levy can be made to retire each series as the bonds mature. 
The schedule of payments is generally set up at the time the proposition 
to issue bonds is submitted to the voters. In this way, the voters approve 
not the issuance of the bonds but also the methods and schedule of 
redemption. 

The schedule of redemption of serial bonds can be set in such a way 
that previously existing obligations of the district can be properly met. In 
Other words, the district can gear new debts to existing debts. During years 
in which major payments are already to be made, payment on the new 
bond issue may be set low. It is to the district's advantage to pay off bonded 
indebtedness as rapidly as possible in order to save interest. Of course, 
these payments should not be made so burdensome that the ability of the 
district to finance its educational services is seriously curtailed. 

When a bond issue is approved, it is customary and advisable to market 
the issue on the basis of sealed bids. The call for bids is generally published 
in newspapers of general circulation in the area and also in financial 
Journals distributed nationally. 


* Calvin Grieder and William Everett Rosentangel, Public School Administration, 


New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1951, pp. 530-533. : 
* Paul R. Mort and Walter C. Reuser, Public School Finance, 2d ed., New York, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, pp. 354-357. 
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The bid amounts to an offer to lend the district the money at a given 
interest rate. It is important that bids be called for, and that the call be 
well advertised, to protect the taxpayer’s interests through saving him 
interest. In planning a bond-issue election and in marketing the issue, it 
is well to secure the counsel of a competent financial expert. A faulty 
financing plan can cost the district money, and one mistake in procedure 
may void an election. 

State and Federal Aid. Nearly half of the states now make funds available 
to local districts for school building purposes. The Federal government 
has, for some time, made funds available for school construction in areas 
in which the need is wholly or partially attributable to the impact of Federal 
installations. Recently, the program of Federal assistance has expanded. 
Any district embarking upon a plan of school-building construction should 
carefully investigate its eligibility to receive state and Federal Funds.* 

The choice of method of financing school buildings is a matter for 
serious consideration in each school district. If all the funds must be raised 
locally, there are these four choices—payment out of current tax revenues, 
accumulation of reserves in advance of need by annual deposits of receipts 
from long-term levies, bonding (borrowing), or a combination of the 
three. The proper choice will vary from community to community on the 
basis of local conditions and economic trends. 


WORKING WITH THE ARCHITECT 


The best school architect in the world should not be expected to plan 
the building alone. He must be given all pertinent information as to the 
desires and needs of the community. He will need information on educa- 
tional policies to be fulfilled by and activities to take place in the building. 
It works out best if the architect can become a part of the planning team, 
sitting in on board meetings when the building program is to be discussed, 
taking part in lay advisory committee sessions on the topic and participating 
in faculty sessions which can give him a clear insight into the job to be done. 
In this way he is able to act as a consultant at every step of the way, and 
the planning can be a truly cooperative project. Before any drawings are 
begun, understandings should be reached relative to such specifications as: 


1. The funds available 

2. The size of site and its dimensions, topography, and subsurface 
structure, as determined by borings (to determine building foundation 
needs) 

3. Location of building 


* Federal Funds for Education 1954-55 and 1955-56, Washington, US. Govert- 
ment Printing Office, 1956 (U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1956, No. 5). 
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4. Number and ages of pupils to be accommodated. 

5. The nature of the program to take place in the building, including 
community activities 

6. The number of classrooms, shops, laboratories, and special facilities, 
such as auditoriums, counseling rooms, libraries, lunchrooms, offices, and 
special facilities needed. The needed capacity and nature of all rooms and 
facilities must be determined. 

7. Plumbing needs, lighting and darkening needs, and storage needs 

8. Type of furniture desired 

9. Activities to take place on the grounds and special facilities needed 
(recreational, athletic, parking) 

10. Needed roads, streets, walks, bus-loading areas, and other special 
needs affecting the planning 


The superintendent must see that the architect has information on these 
and all other pertinent topics. 


ECONOMY 


Because so many school buildings must be constructed during the next 
few years even to meet only the most critical needs, it is more essential than 
ever that economy be a factor for careful consideration. Every effort should 
be expended to provide the practical, functional buildings needed with 
the minimum expenditure. 

A word of caution is in order, however. Low initial cost is not the only 
economic consideration. Economy of maintenance is equally important. 
Short cuts in initial costs may prove unwise. Here are a few examples. 
Cheap plaster surfaces in corridors damage easily and require expensive 
upkeep. Sheet-rock walls, though initially inexpensive, are damaged by a 
kick or a bump. Cheap floor materials that must be replaced in ten or 
twelve years are really expensive. Cheap roofing seldom, if ever, proves to 
be an economy in the long run. Compressed wood board for toilet and 
Shower rooms is initially much less expensive than glazed tile. In such 
economies, maintenance costs soon eat up the initial saving. 

Economy of design must be tempered in the light of long-term upkeep 
if one is to squeeze the greatest educational value from each dollar. 


LETTING BUILDING CONTRACTS 


When the money is raised and the building plans and specifications are 
approved by the board and the state and county authorities, the next step 
is to issue a call for bids by interested contractors. The call should be adver- 
tised in newspapers of general circulation in the area and in journals sub- 
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scribed to by builders and contractors. The architect should be thoroughly 
familiar with the procedure and can guide the district's actions. Care should 
be taken that the call for bids, the opening of bids, and the letting of con- 
tracts are carried out in strict accord with legal requirements. Much diffi- 
culty can arise if some technicality is overlooked and a contract is challenged 
by a taxpayer or disappointed bidder. 

To secure the best bid, it is essential that the call for bids be well pub- 
licized so that a truly competitive situation exists. The time of year in which 
the call for bids is issued can have an effect upon the bids. Particularly in 
northern climates, contractors usually have their slack season in the winter. 
Thus the most favorable bids are generally received in the winter when 
the contractors are eager to line up work to begin early in the spring when 
favorable working conditions return. In other regions, other factors will 
help determine the most opportune time to call for construction bids. The 
experienced architect is familiar with such factors and can give wise coun- 
sel, The architect also can aid the board and superintendent in determining 
which are the best bids and recommending contract awards. 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE BUILDING 


When the contractor indicates that the building is completed, it should 
be given a thorough inspection by the board and its designated representa- 
tives, the supervisor or inspector of construction, the architect, and the 
superintendent. Ordinarily a representative of the construction companies 
will also participate in the inspection tour. The building should not be 
formally accepted by the board until the designated representatives men- 
tioned above recommend it. If minor corrections need to be made, the 
building may be accepted with the understanding that an amount of money 
will be withheld until the necessary work is done. The amount of money 
withheld should represent several times the cost of the alterations. Thus 
the contractors have an incentive to get the changes made. 

After the building has been accepted and occupied, it is desirable and 
customary to hold a dedicatory ceremony and open house to which the 
community is invited. An attractive brochure is generally distributed at this 
meeting. It may contain pertinent data on the building, dimensions, total 
cost, cost per square foot, special facilities, interesting features, and names 
of persons closely connected with the planning and construction. The 
architect, contractor, school board, chairman of the lay planning com- 
mittee, the principal of the building, the superintendent, and others may 
participate briefly in the program. It is generally not wise to make the 
program long. People want to look through the building. A well-planned 
dedicatory ceremony can be an excellent school and community relations 
instrument. 
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BUILDING TO IMPLEMENT INSTRUCTION 


Planning a school building is a community-wide job. Parents, teachers, 
school board members, and a qualified school architect should consider 
together the educational desires, purposes, and ideals of the community 
so that the resultant educational facility may be designed on the basis of 
combined thinking. The product of their planning should be far more than 
a shelter. It should be a primary aid to the educational program planned. 
For regardless of how they are planned, buildings to a great extent shape 
the program of education offered in a community. In this knowledge lies 
a profound challenge. 


COMMUNITY ATTITUDES 


Often leaders interested in community improvement projects or activities 
would like to know the attitudes of the citizens toward such improvements 
before initiating the projects under consideration. They have asked for a 
valid instrument which can be practically administered to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is the attitude of the people in this community toward the 
project?" These projects may include a new hospital, public housing, indus- 
trial development, a new storm-sewer system, or a recreational program. 
Those who are planning an expanded school program or new school are 
confronted with similar problems. If the attitudes of citizens were known, 
the project could be directed on a more efficient basis. However, in order 
to have confidence in the results, the instrument used to measure attitudes 
must be scientifically tested for reliability and validity, and the inventory 
must be conducted in a systematic way. A number of interesting approaches 
to attitude measurement have been devised. Let us look briefly at one with 
promise. 

Dr. Claud A. Bosworth,* Head of the Department of Community Serv- 
ices at Michigan State University, has worked with school administrators, 
chamber of commerce executives, and university people competent in the 
field of community development to design a 60-item scale called the “Bos- 
worth Community Attitude Scale.” This scale measures citizens’ attitudes 
toward “progress.” In general, “attitudes toward progress” are defined as 
those favoring change which will make the community a better place in 
which to live. 

This questionnaire provides an opportunity for the interviewee tor d 
9n a five-point Likert-type scale ranging from “strongly agree, 1 agree," - 
"undecided," "disagree," to "strongly disagree." The following items are 
examples selected from the complete scale: 

*Now Dean of Public Services, Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Marquette, Mich. 


to respond 
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1. The schools should stick to the three R's and forget about most of the 
other courses being offered today. 

2. In general, church members are better citizens. 

3. The main problem we face is high taxes. 

4. No community improvement programs should be carried on which are 
injurious to a business. 

5. Most communities are good enough as they are without starting any new 
community improvement programs. 

6. Government officials should get public sentiment before acting on major 
municipal projects. 

7. A citizen should join only those organizations which will provide for his 
own interests. 

8. The first and major responsibility of each citizen should be to earn dollars 
for his own pockets. 


The instrument has been tested in several Midwestern communities. 
Results have been consistently reliable and valid. It appears that citizens’ 
attitudes toward progress are generalized. Those citizens favoring improved 
schools also tend to favor other phases of community improvement, such 
as new hospitals, recreational programs, and industrial development. 

To inventory the citizens’ attitudes toward progress, a random sampling 
of the community is made. This process is now familiar to many social 
scientists, educators, and others who have inventoried public opinion on à 
scientific basis. Several books have been written on sampling and inter- 
viewing procedures. A city map indicating the residential locations, a recent 
city directory, or a list of the residential users of utilities are recommended 
sources for drawing the random sample of householders to be interviewed. 
In some communities where nearly all residences have telephone installa- 
tions, the telephone book could be used as a source for drawing the sample. 
However, there is a danger of this procedure's resulting in an under- 
sampling of the lower economic groups. Accuracy in drawing the sample 
and following through to see that those selected are the ones interviewed 
is important to the validity of the survey. 

Satisfactory results have been obtained by interviewers selected from 
classes of high school students, women's groups, and service clubs. School 
administrators and teachers (usually social science teachers) who have 
participated in the survey have supported the study on the basis of its 
educational value for the students who take part. This opportunity to study 
community resources which is provided for students, school officials, other 
community leaders, and local citizens strongly implements the community- 
school concept. The results make it possible for community leadership t9 
be more effective in planning improved school programs. Although it may 
be important to know the average score for the entire community on the 
attitude scale, it is more important to know the average scale scores for 
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the various community groups. Those with high scores tend to favor com- 
munity improvement projects, while those with low scores are usually 
against these projects. 

Usually attitudes toward progress have been tested in relation to the 
following factors: geographical location, membership in organizations, age, 
sex, place of birth, status of home ownership, number of persons in the 
household, marital status, race, number of years of residency in the com- 
munity, and level of occupation, income, and education. To date, the evi- 
dence seems to indicate that citizens' attitudes toward progress are signifi- 
cantly related to only three of the factors tested, namely, (1) membership 
in three or more organizations, (2) age level, and (3) educational level. 
It was found that the citizens’ scale scores at each educational level showed 
little variation when compared with age classifications except in the 61-and- 
over category. Present evidence indicates that the educational level of the 
citizenry is more closely related to the citizens’ attitudes toward progress 
than any other factor. In other words, results of the inventories conducted 
to date indicate that if a community wishes to become more "progressive," 
it should raise the educational level of its citizens. A summary of some 
of the results of the study in a community of approximately 50,000 popu- 
lation follows: 


Factors Scale Scores 

Total average for sampling in the community. . . 56 
Membership in organizations 

lorles. ... 32) 5 ee 

3 or more . . 604 
Age level 

21-30 . 5-299 T re ee UA 

31-40 . . 4 427 2 NEED 

41-50 E E T e IEEE 53:5 

51-60 x Tc AN teenies ar Oe, 

61 and over . My Pr de qme Ayeg nies 
Educational level 

Junior high school (9 grades or less). . + + pa 


High school . 
College graduate . 71.5 

Often questions may be added to the questionnaire asking opinions 
toward special projects, such as new schools, youth programs, or sewer 
improvement projects. These additional questions may be open-ended. At 
the formative stages of a project a cross section of opinions as to the quality 
Or extent of the program desired by the citizenry may be obtained. The 
following scale scores indicate attitudes toward a sewer improvement 
Project for the community tested above. 
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Attitudes toward the 


sewer improvement plan Scale scores 
pEhoseduavc EE a EAEWUNUES e... 66 
dUnwIogeucdo nU U 137 228 NE TCR 


Citizens with similar characteristics which are related to attitude scores 
may be clustered in certain geographical areas within the community. 

The average score for the citizens in each section or precinct of a com- 
munity studied are indicated in Figure 29. 

The evidence seems to indicate that those citizens in sections 2, 4, and 
5, with average scores in the 60—70 range, will favor community improve- 
ment, while those citizens in sections 1 and 6, with average scores in the 
40-50 range, will probably vote against progress in the form of sewer 
improvements, new schools, and other community improvement projects. 


+i 


s "2 


Fig. 29. Scale scores on Bosworth community attitudes survey. 


Characteristics of the citizenry, such as group membership, age, and 
educational levels should be examined for each section; however, special 
attention should be given to those areas in which resistance to progress is 
indicated by low scale scores. For school administrators and other com- 
munity leaders this kind of information indicates positive clues essential in 
the development of effective programs directed at creating a climate of 
acceptance for community improvement projects. 


PLANT MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Providing a community with needed new school buildings is important. 
It is equally important that they be maintained and operated in such manner 
and condition as to implement the highest possible degree and efficiency 
of utilization over as long a period as possible. f 

An Administrative Responsibility. To the school administrator falls this 
responsibility for seeing that the school district's land, buildings, equipment 
and improvements other than buildings (all of which together constitute 
the plant) are properly maintained and used as instruments of education. 

The health and efficiency of the staff and pupils and the effectiveness 9 
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the educational program are directly affected by the cleanliness, arrange- 
ment, lighting, heating, ventilating, color scheme, and general care of the 
school buildings and their surroundings and by the philosophy of the main- 
tenance-and-use program. The school plant represents a substantial invest- 
ment. The length of its useful life is dependent upon the quality of 
maintenance. 

Maintenance and Operation Defined, Building and plant maintenance 
and operation are often considered together, particularly in small systems 
in which the same persons take responsibility for both. It is necessary, 
though, to distinguish between them in budget making and accounting. 

Maintenance, as used in education, refers to the keeping of buildings 
and equipment in repair. Usually in speaking of maintenance one refers 
to school plant maintenance or the continuous process of repair and replace- 
ment of pieces of property, whether grounds, buildings, or equipment, as 
nearly as possible to the original condition of completeness and efficiency. 
Building maintenance refers to the repair and replacement of worn-out 
parts of the building. The employees who carry out the maintenance func- 
tion of keeping the buildings and grounds in repair include carpenters, 
painters, masons, electricians, plumbers and various other tradesmen.* 

Operation of buildings refers to the work connected with heating, venti- 
lating, lighting, cleaning, policing, and the general care of buildings. School 
plant operation, a bit broader term, refers to the keeping of the physical 
plant of a school in condition for use, involving work such as cleaning, 
heating, irrigating, ventilating, and lighting. The employees on the main- 
tenance staff include such persons as janitors, engineers, custodians, and 
other connected with the general care of the buildings and grounds. t 

Typically, in referring to maintenance, we mean plant maintenance and 
in referring to operation we mean plant operation. In many small school 
systems, the janitor-custodians do mainly operations work during the school 
year and maintenance work in the summer, with no clear line of distinction 
at any time. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


The casual reader may question the validity of the statement that the 
philosophy of maintenance and use of the school plant will influence appre- 
ciably the effectiveness of the educational program. In support of that 
assertion it will perhaps suffice to give a few illustrations. À 

Some schools have beautifully maintained lawns adorned with 
off the grass” signs, From the point of view of physical operation and 


New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


“Keep 


*Carter V. Good, Dictionary of Education, 
Pany, Inc., 1945, pp. 248, 385. 
t Ibid., pp. 281, 385. 
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maintenance, their excellence cannot be questioned. Yet in those same 
systems, the physical education program may be curtailed for the lack of 
clean areas in the open air where activities can be held. In those same 
systems, art classes may never have the opportunity for outdoor sketching 
sessions because there is no suitable area close enough to the school to be 
used during a class period. Some school systems with beautifully main- 
tained classrooms have regulations which would prohibit the teacher and 
pupils from bringing an aquarium or pet cages into the classrooms as part 
of a unit of work. 

Other school systems equally concerned with proper maintenance of the 
school plant base all maintenance policies and decisions on educational 
needs. It can readily be understood that it makes a decided difference 
whether plant maintenance is an end in itself or whether the plant is main- 
tained and operated in order that it may function best in the pupils’ learning 
experiences. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR'S ROLE IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


It is unfortunate indeed if school plant maintenance and operation are 
separated administratively from the administration of personnel, finance, 
and instruction. They must not be “side shows,” and the superintendent or 
an assistant concerned with the over-all program must be instrumental in 
planning long-term school plant maintenance, including the selection and 
training of operating and maintenance personnel. The administrator not 
only needs to know what type of physical environment is conducive to pro- 
ductive learning activity, but needs also to be acquainted with the supplies, 
equipment, and processes involved in its maintenance. While the superin- 
tendent must not become so involved with the plant that he forgets the 
people and the instructional program, it is not too much to expect that in à 
system with up to a dozen buildings the superintendent himself know from 
personal observation and experience the condition of roofs, floors, and ceil- 
ings; the nature of the heating systems, water supply, and lighting; and the 
materials and methods employed to keep the plant properly maintained and 
functioning. 


PERSONNEL 


In another chapter we discussed the importance of the janitor and his 
work. The duties of the school custodian cannot be performed by just any- 
one. Specific training and experience are required. The janitor and the 
engineer play an important role in the protection and care of school prop- 
erties and in the provision of clean, wholesome learning conditions. This 
applies also to other members of the maintenance and operation staff. State- 
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ments made below regarding the custodial staff are intended to apply to all 
these people. s 

Proper selection of personnel and a continuing planned program of in- 
service development are essential. Programs of induction, handbooks of 
methods and procedures, demonstrations, discussion sessions, and lecture 
periods are all part of the in-service development programs for custodians 
in some school systems.* The morale of the custodial staff and the effective- 
ness of its work will be enhanced by: 


1. Group participation in planning 

2. A friendly, considerate atmosphere 

3. Opportunities for group luncheons or other ways of being together 
socially, including the superintendent or other administrator responsible 
for supervising operation and maintenance 

4. The adoption of a carefully planned set of personnel policies founded 
on employee welfare as well as educational requirements 


The following recommendations are worthy of consideration for inclusion 
in such a set of custodial personnel policies: 


1. Salary schedules are adopted in the light of suggestions arising from 
cooperative study participated in by representatives of all divisions of the 
custodial staff. 

2. Annual salary increments are provided for. Cost of living adjustments 
are made. 

3. Custodial positions are classified after a careful job analysis. A salary 
scale is set for each classification, and rules set for promotion from one to 
another. 

4. Custodians draw overtime pay for working hours in excess of 8 per 
day and 40 per week. 

5. Vacations with pay are granted. 

6. Sick-leave and retirement provisions are established. m 

7. Provisions are made for the presentation of suggestions, criticisms, 
and grievances to the proper authorities. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE—A TEAM JOB 


Through custodial staff meetings, faculty meetings, and student participa- 
tion in school government, the entire staff and student body should be aware 


Of the necessity for proper operation and maintenance and establish the 


habit of assuming responsibility in it. A dictatorial set of rules and regula- 
tions will not bring the desired results. Through giving all concerned a part 

* J. Wilbur Wolf, "Workshops for School Custodians," Nation's Schools, January, 
1956, p. 104. 
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in establishing purposes, planning procedures, and evaluating results, a 
pride in neat, well-ordered buildings and grounds can be established and 
good results achieved. The individual teacher, once he is cognizant of the 
importance of efficient plant operation and maintenance, can make a real 
contribution to students’ developing proper attitudes and habits while help- 
ing the janitor and other staff members immeasurably. 

The following list of practices is typical of what teachers and pupils desir- 
ing to cooperate in plant operation and maintenance have found most 
appreciated by the custodial staff: 


. Throw waste papers into the wastebaskets or cans. 
- Wipe shoes on door mats upon entering building in muddy weather. 
. Keep the classroom tidy. 
. Turn off lights when they are not needed. 
. Flush toilets. 
. Keep foreign objects out of sinks and toilet bowls. Put used towels 
in the containers provided. 
7. Write or carve on nothing not intended for this purpose. 
8. Pick up all refuse from the floor before class is dismissed for the day. 
9. Use chalk only for the purpose for which it was intended. 
10. Leave articles of clothing only in the place provided for this purpose. 
11. Place books and writing paper neatly inside desks and lockers so 
they will not fall out. Store all personal property in the place designated. 
12. Pick up sticks, glass, and other foreign objects found on the grounds. 
13. Place notices, displays, and signs only on the bulletin boards, display 
boards, and other places designated for this purpose. Attach them in a 
manner which will not mar woodwork, walls, or other finished surfaces, and 
in a way which will not require a difficult cleanup later. 
14. Report needed repair or replacement to the teacher, janitor, of 
principal. 
15. Receive instruction or read the directions before attempting to oper- 
ate equipment. 
16. Take all personal property home at the end of the school year. 


QN tA d co F2 — 


The custodians in well-kept buildings ordinarily fit the various phases 
of their work into a rather definite schedule. Sometimes such schedules are 
set by the administration. Ideally they are set by pooling the experience of 
the custodial staff members and administrators in charge and reaching an 
agreement as to the frequency with which various tasks will need to be 
performed in order to maintain a favorable environment for learning. Below 
is an illustrative list of operational activities adopted in one school system. 
It was not expected that in all instances it would be adhered to rigidly. 
Rather it served as a guide for work planning. 


————— 
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1. Wash blackboards once a week. 

2. Scrub toilet rooms once a week with a standard disinfectant. 

3. Scrub areas around bowls and urinals as need is determined by fre- 
quent inspections during the day. 

4. Scrub bowls and urinals daily, and give them a scale-dissolving treat- 
ment regularly (about once a month). 

5. Wash windows and glass areas once a month. 

6. Wash and wax woodwork once a month. 

7. Dust classroom furniture daily. 

8. Sweep floors daily. 


INSPECTION NEEDED 


No matter how excellent the custodial force may be, how alert the teach- 
ers, or how cooperative the students, regular building inspections are still 
necessary—for anyone can overlook or forget items of importance. 

While teachers generally are willing to see that proper ventilation, light, 
and temperature are maintained in their classrooms, they sometimes over- 
look unfavorable conditions or forget to report needed repairs or replace- 
ment. Even the most conscientious of janitors may fail to adjust a fountain 
so that one can get a drink without touching his lips to the fountainhead. 
It is not uncommon on an inspection tour to find lights on and the shades 
drawn in a classroom, equipment in use though it is worn to the danger 
point, or pupils seated in such a position that they are victims of light glare. 

Many school districts now have an established schedule of inspection 
and repairs with such things as floor conditioning, wall washing, plaster 
patching, exterior painting, interior painting, etc., all fitting into a well- 
developed program. r 

Just who conducts such inspections will vary with the size and organiza- 
tion of the school system. A weekly inspection by the principal, perhaps 
accompanied by the janitor, is desirable. The superintendent or supervisor 
of buildings and grounds may, at longer intervals, make inspection tours. 
In situations in which an operations and maintenance schedule is prepared 
(see Figure 1, page 38), this schedule can serve as a check list, or the basis 
for a check list, for plant inspections. 


TRENDS IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


" The maintenance and operation of the modern school involve considera- 
tions seldom given more than casual attention a few years ago. A healthful, 
Safe, comfortable, and stimulating environment in which children and adults 
May live and work and learn is the objective. This criterion prompts such 


Choices as these: 
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1. Light bulbs and fixtures are chosen to provide adequate nonglare 
light. 

2. Trees and shrubs are planted and trimmed in harmony with the struc- 
ture and the site so that they will not interfere with the distribution of 
natural light and so that they will provide absorption of external sound. 

3. Colors for floors, walls, ceilings, and chalk boards are scientifically 
employed for high visibility, nonglare, warmth, and ease on the eyes and 
spirit. 

4. Wall finishes are selected to withstand fingermarks and to be easily 
washed. 

5. As furniture is replaced consideration is given to the program in which 
it is to function. Flexibility, ability to serve multiple uses, and harmony of 
color are important factors. 

6. Floor finishes are chosen for safety, beauty, ease on the eye, resistance 
to the scuffs of active feet, and ease of cleaning. 

7. The functioning of the heating and ventilating systems is not left 
to chance but is tested to see that heat and fresh air are supplied in the 
quantities and proportions necessary to the emotional and physical well- 
being of pupils. 

These examples illustrate the importance and the technical nature of good 
school operation and maintenance." The superintendent may secure for his 
guidance one of several good manuals on acceptable standards, Some ref- 
erences are cited at the end of this chapter. 


GOOD MAINTENANCE HABIT FORMING 


Tn even the best-regulated school systems a desk will get marked, a wall 
will be written on, or a door will be scratched from time to time in spite 
of all that custodians, teachers, and students can do to prevent it. The best 
thing to do is to wash it off or paint over it just as soon as possible. To dis- 
regard such things is to invite more. Also, examples of neatness and clean- 
liness help a good deal in inculcating upon others similar habits. 

The custodial crew and the entire staff should become maintenance- 
conscious, sort of an intelligence network to report signs of wear and tear 
so that maintenance problems may be nipped in the bud. The scattered facts, 
thus gleaned, when pieced together, help in scheduling maintenance WO 
ahead of time. 

Most big maintenance jobs are done during the summer vacation. To 
expedite performance, a cooperatively planned mimeographed summer 
maintenance program (see Figure 1, page, 38), put into the hands of each 
person concerned, is very helpful. 


* James Neil Morris, “Planning a School Maintenance Repair Program,” pe 
ton, Bulletin of the American Institute of Architects, July-August, 1956, PP- Hs 
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GOOD MAINTENANCE ECONOMICAL 


An adequate maintenance program of painting, repairs, apd general up- 
keep is costly. However, from the long-range point of view, budgeting for 
such work is an economy. The superintendent who meets his plant mainte- 
nance responsibilities thoughtfully, courageously, and on a continuing basis 
renders a valuable service to his community. 


COMMUNITY USE OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


It is fully in accord with the purposes of the modern school to encourage 
wide use of the building and grounds by community groups (see page 70). 
Many school systems extend their facilities and services to community uses 
of an educational, cultural, patriotic, philanthropic, or civic nature. Any 
such extensions must, of course, be within legal limits. In addition, it is 
highly desirable that the board adopt a workable policy and an easily 
administered set of rules and regulations (see page 95) regarding the use 
of buildings and facilities (Figure 30). 4 

Opening school facilities for community use can create unending head- 
aches if regulations regarding fees, the nature of organizations to which 
the facilities are available, the type of activities to be held on school prem- 
ises, and procedure for securing use of the facilities (Figure 30) aren't very 
Well defined and consistently administered. 

Lest the program get clear out of hand financially, it is usually wise to 
make charges sufficient to cover the actual cost of heat, power, light, janitor 
Service, and the wear and tear on facilities and equipment. 

Individuals and organizations whose intended activities do not qualify 
under the regulations often request to use facilities anyway. For this reason 
it is important that a careful check be made when each request is received 
to be sure that the intended use is in accord with board policy and legal 
limitations. To be sure that all arrangements are made within regulations 
and in a businesslike manner, a building use permit form may be employed 
(see Figure 31). 

In some school systems, staff members in one building sometimes use 
Other buildings or grounds for special activities under their supervision. This 
is often true of athletic teams, dramatics or musical groups, and club 
activities. Misunderstandings can arise if the procedure for securing the 
Use of school facilities for special school activities and events is not very 
Clear (see Figure 32). , 

The program of community use of school facilities may well be appraised 
"nd evaluated from time to time to be sure that it is achieving desired 
educational objectives and public relations objectives. 
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RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, FACILITIES, AND BUSES 
SUNNYSIDE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 201 
SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON 


1. The school gymnasium, play fields, and other special purpose rooms are 
designed primarily for school purposes, and may be used without charge for meetings 
of pupils, for meetings for the benefit of teachers, for meetings and entertainments 
by teachers, clubs, alumni associations, parent-teacher associations, and other or- 
ganizations affiliated directly with the schools, and for entertainments for the ben- 
efit of the schools given by student organizations recognized by the school authori- 
ties. Such meetings shall have precedence over all others, and may be held by 
arrangement with the principal of the building, who shall assume responsibility there- 
for and either be present in pefson or be represented by responsible teachers. 


2. The use of school facilities by the public is permitted for meetings of an 
educational, patriotic, philanthropic, civil, musical, or social nature, intended to 
promote the public welfare and not conflicting with the aforementioned school uses 
or the regular work of the schools. These meetings will be permitted only for organi- 
zations within the Sunnyside School District. 


3. The Board shall determine the rental rates and all rules for use of school 
facilities. 


4. Application for public use of school accommodations shall be made in tripli- 
cate on regular forms secured at the office of the Superintendent of Schools. 


5. Applications shall be acted upon by the Superintendent of Schools or staff 
member designated by him, who may require any information of applicants, may reject 
any application, and may cancel any permit previously issued. 


6. When permission is granted, the supervisor of buildings and grounds shall 
be notified, and he shall see that the room is prepared for occupancy and that a 
school custodian is on hand throughout the time of the meeting and for at least one- 
half hour before the meeting is scheduled to begin; said custodian shall open and 
close the building, have charge of heating, lighting, and ventilating the parts used, 
and assist as he may be able in preserving order on the school premises and prevent- 
ing damage to school property. 


7. The school buildings may not be used for private gain, nor by any group who 
in the opinion of the Board advocates the change of our government by force. 


8. Churches and religious organizations may be granted occasional use of the 
School buildings if other community facilities are not available. No applications 
will be considered for a series of religious meetings. 


zs 9. The use of tobacco in school buildings is subject to regulations by the 
ard. 


10. Whenever an auditorium or other room is used, sufficient supervision, in- 
cluding police attendance, if necessary, shall be provided by those to whom the 
accommodation is granted to ensure &ood order, the protection of property, the 


observance of these rules and regulations, and the prevention of people wandering eA 
over the building or being on the school premises elsewhere than in the rooms enga 
and their direct approaches. 


Fig. 30. Illustrative rules governing the use of school buildings. (Courtesy, Sunny- 
side, Wash., Public Schools.) 
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li. As a general rule, buildings should be vacated by 10 P.M. unless arrange- | 
ments for a later closing time are made in advance. 


12. The Board reserves the right to reject any or all applications for the use 
of buildings and other facilities. 


The following schedule of rental rates shall apply: 


l. Steel folding chairs ten cents (10g) per chair per day. The minimum charge 
for chairs is $2.50. 


2. A charge of one dollar ($1.00) shall be made on Projectors, recorders, 
transcription players, etc., but these machines must be operated by a school repre- 
sentative or the regular student operator (no charge to service clubs). 


5. No charge will be made for the use of classrooms by nonprofit groups such as 
the Valley Memorial Hospital Board Annual meeting or for such farm groups as the 
Asparagus Growers Association and the Triple A. 


4. No charge to school organizations for the High School and Lincoln School 
Gymasium-Auditorium. To other groups when no admission is charged--$10.00; when 
admission is charged--$15.00. When folding chairs are used either auditorium will 
be rented at a flat rate of $25.00, plus $1.50 per hour or fraction thereof for 
jenitorial service after 10 P.M. 


Outlook Auditorium--$10.00 per evening. Old or new Outlook Gym--$5.00 per night 
when no admission charge is made; otherwise $10.00 per night. Outlook Cafeteria-- 
$5.00 per night. 


For use of Washington Library with small adjoining kitchen, including chairs, 
14.00 per evening until 10 P.M. Any time after 10 P.M. an additional $1.50 per hour 
or fraction thereof. 


For use of the cafeteria for dinners not put on by the school, charges Shall be 
125.00 rental; $5.00 for heat and lights; and $1.00 per hour for each regular staff 
member necessary. The cafeteria director is to determine the numbers necessary for 
efficiency and safety. $1.50 per hour or fraction thereof shall be charged for 
janitorial service after 10 P.M. 


Payment for necessary janitorial duty is to be paid by the renter in addition 
to the rental price, 


Lighted Football Field 


he 
For the sumer recreation program the charge will be the actual cost of ti 
lights plus a flat fee to cover the cost of light-globe replacements, If the shower 
Tooms are used, a flat rate will be charged for their use. 


School Buses 


The school buses will be used for public school purposes only and will not be 
rented to outside groups. This policy is made necessary by state law. 


Fig. 30. (Continued) 
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BUILDING USE PERMIT 


Date. 195. No 


Application on behalf of 


(name of organization or individual) 


To use: ( ) Gym ( ) Auditorium 
( ) Room no. ( ) Lighted field 
( ) Cafeteria ( ) Other of School 
( ) Chairs 
For single meeting: 
Day of week _ Date of month 
Hours: - from — A.M. to A.M. 
P.M. PAL 


Purpose of use 


Permission to bring into building or onto grounds. 


Admission charge of. ^ for adults, and ^ for children, the proceeds of 
which are to be used for. 


The supervision of the persons attending will be done by 


The following special services will be required (check ones to apply): 
(1) Public-address system and operator 
(2) Projector and operator 1.1, 
(3) Cafeteria manager () 


BN  ——————_—————————— 


The undersigned, who is to be in charge of the activities, is twenty-one years of 

age or over. He agrees: 

8. That he will be responsible to the Board of Education for the use and care of 
the school property. 

b. That the character of the activity will conform with that stated in the 8p- 
plication. 

c. That the rules and regulations concerning the use of school facilities will 
be observed by his organization. 


Signature : Address Phone —— ——— 


Fee for use of facilities is. —— — 1 à à Received payment ——— ————— — — 


Approved by. 195.———— 


Date — — —— — ————— 


Fig. 31. Building use permit form. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR BUILDING USE SCHEDULING BY SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


Teachers and advisers scheduling use of school facilities for special events 
such as teas, parties, dinners, dances, etc., please do the following to avoid con- 
flicts or confusion: 

l Contact your principal to have space reserved. 

2. See that a building use permit is filled out in the central Administrative 
offices if the event is to take place in a building other than the one in which 
you teach. 


3. See person directly in charge of special equipment or materials which you wish 
to use, so that they will be in readiness. 


&. Check with them the time schedule including preparation and follow-up. 


b. Be sure to mention need for: 


Chairs Screens 
Utensils Films 

Dishes Special lights 
Tablecloths Projectors 
Tables Heat, etc. 


€. Go over with them the type of program to be held. Be sure they know if 
there are to be speakers, when they will speak, if waitresses should come in 
at particular times, if noise in the kitchen will interfere, if dishwashing 
should be put off until dismissal, how furniture should be arranged, etc. 


4. Make arrangements as far in advance as possible. 
5. Be sure that someone comes early the day or evening of the event to check on 


preparations. 


Conformity to these few suggestions will help to ensure you a more successful 
event, 
2S ae e) 
Fig. 32. Form for scheduling building use by school personnel. 
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cur 19 Curriculum Improvement 
and 
In-service Development 


Although the fundamental aim of the schools and all their activities is to 
implement the growth, development, and learning of all the individuals they 
serve, the administration sometimes becomes so involved in mechanics and 
details that the primary goals are neglected. 

The educational outcomes achieved by a school system depend to a great 
extent upon the professional growth experienced by members of the staff. 
In some schools, curriculum revision has been looked upon as nearly 
synonymous with writing a new course of study. Consequently, when a 
committee of teachers, the administration, or experts rewrite the courses of 
study, the curriculum revision job is assumed to be done. The staff role is 
to read and apply the contents. In actual practice, teaching has been im- 
Proved little in this way. Most administrators now agree that changes in 
teaching take place when there are changes in teachers. Thus curriculum 
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improvement and in-service development programs cannot be considered 
as separate entities. The activities on the part of employed teachers that 
contribute to their professional growth and qualifications (in-service de- 
velopment) in turn contribute to the improvement of pupil educative experi- 
ences under school supervision (curriculum improvement). 

While in-service development and curriculum improvement are the re- 
sponsibility of each individual, it is essential that the program be coordinated 
and that systematic arrangement be made for faculty and patron participa- 
tion. In smaller school systems, the leadership responsibility lies with the 
superintendent. In larger systems, there is generally an assistant or director 
with responsibility for all phases of curriculum and instruction. In either 
case, the superintendent must set an atmosphere conducive to constructive 
participation. The degree to which the entire staff and the people of the 
community can be brought to look upon themselves as a team pooling their 
efforts toward better teaching likely bears a direct relationship to the actual 
curriculum improvement which takes place. 


THE PLACE OF THE BOARD 


The board of education must make the broad decisions involving the 
scope, policies, and organization of the educational program and the popula- 
tion to be served, beyond requirements set by state legislative or admin- 
istrative authority. Such decisions, generally recorded as part of district 
rules and regulations, provide a written framework within which the super- 
intendent and staff may operate. 

The board should look to the superintendent and his professional as- 
sociates for recommendations on curriculum policy and teaching method. 
It should at all times be kept informed of practices instituted and procedures 
set and should make the policy decisions based on recommendations from 
the staff. To carry forward curriculum improvement work without the 
knowledge and consent of the board is an open invitation to disharmony. 
It is very appropriate that reports on the various aspects of the instructional 
program regularly hold a place on the agenda of board of education 
meetings. x 


ORGANIZATION FOR BROAD PARTICIPATION* 


It is now widely accepted that if curriculum improvement generally is to 
take place, all faculty members must participate in such a way that pro- 
fessional growth takes place. In the very small school system, it is a relatively 
simple process for the entire faculty to meet together, to appraise their 


* Action for Curriculum Improvement, 1951 Yearbook, Washington, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1951, pp. 103-129. 
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problems thoughtfully and to agree upon action necessary to solve them. 

The type of organization best employed in larger systems will, of course, 
depend upon the number of teachers, geographical distribution of the build- 
ings, staff leadership available, and numerous other local factors. 

Traditionally, faculty organization for curriculum improvement often 
provided for members of each subject matter department to work as a 
committee. This type of organization has been found to have distinct weak- 
nesses. It tends to give teachers a feeling of working in a special sphere 
somewhat in competition with other teachers representing their own special- 
ties. There is a natural tendency for each department to promote its own 
area and to set up requirements in terms of its subject matter, with pupil ` 
needs and plans receiving secondary consideration. Such organization lacks 
flexibility and adaptability. 

More notable success has been achieved in systems in which the focus of 
attention has been on the learners. The work has begun with the establish- 
ment of the broad general purposes of the school. With the help of school 
patrons, former students, and present students, the degree to which the 
school is meeting these purposes is determined. Problems are thus agreed 
upon. Then, with agreement on the job to be done, the faculty works as a 
team in the total effort. For example, to implement the school's purpose of 
improving family living, the representatives of the various subject matter 
areas pool their efforts to improve the program. * 

Organization set up around purposes (as opposed to departments) tends 
to develop staff unity. It is also more adaptable and responsive to the learn- 
ers’ needs. 

Many school systems with active programs of curricular improvement 
have established a central coordinating or steering committee. Such a com- 
mittee ordinarily is a standing, as opposed to a temporary, committee with 
each member having a definite length of term. The terms may well expire 
on a staggered basis, assuring continuity of membership. Such a committee 
usually pools the opinions, ideas, problems, and expressions of need sub- 
mitted by faculty members. Within the framework of community consensus 
regarding the school's purposes, and with board approval, it helps in the 
development of plans and policies for a coordinated program of improve- 
ment. The purposes of the committee should be clearly defined before it i 
established, so that it won't spend a period of time "spinning its wheels 
while its members lose interest and enthusiasm. 

Some systems provide for lay membership on c : 
committee; others establish separate lay advisory committees, as described 
in another chapter. There are no adequate guides as to which is more desir- 
able. It depends upon local conditions. Generally speaking, there is more 
to be said for the separate lay committee. There is always the danger, in com- 
* Grieder and Rosentangel, Public School Administration, p. 164. 
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bined committees, that the detailed consideration and professional inter- 
change necessary to reach sound curriculum decisions will be interpreted 
by the lay members as indecisiveness or confusion. In any event, it is im- 
portant to enlist lay participation on as complete and active a basis as pos- 
sible. Changes in the educational program are likely to be much more suc- 
cessful when based on community consensus. 

Central committees, in addition to the coordinating committee, are often 
established for specific purposes. They may deal with such problems as 
redefining system-wide aims and objectives, textbook selection, or planning 
the preschool workshop. 


ONE EXAMPLE—SYSTEM-WIDE ORGANIZATION 


Figure 33 illustrates the faculty organization which evolved in one school 
system. This organizational scheme is probably adaptable to many school 
systems with up to 300 teachers. 


GRADE-LEVEL COMMITTEES (MEET MONTHLY) 
XJ Lt] E2] WWW ES] Ez] C83 C9] (9) m3 n2 


ONE REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
EACH GRADE-LEVEL COMMITTEE 
ELECTED TO THE 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


NTATIVES 
COMMUNITY COORDINATING Para: URAN INVITATION 
THREE REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE 


OF THE COMMUNITY MEET 
(MEETS MONTHLY) 

Sooo SPECIAL VERTICAL SUBJECT MATTER 

Banna COMMITTEES (COMPOSED OF ALL 

TEACHERS) MEET ABOUT FOUR TIMES 


(MEETS | ADMINISTRATIVE ETAR 

WEEKLY) | COUNCIL 
SUPT., CURRICULUM (MEET WEEKLY 
DIRECTOR, AND ONE SPECIAL-SERVICE TEACHERS | WITH CURRICULUM 
ELECTED REPRESENTATIVE TEACHER HELPERS DIRECTOR) 


INDIVIDUAL BUILDING FACULTIES 
(MEET WEEKLY) 
ONE REPRESENTATIVE EACH 


THREE REPRESENTATIVES; OTHERS 
WHEN DISCUSSION IS IN THEIR FIELD 


Fig. 33. Illustrative faculty organization for curriculum improvement. 


The organization was set up to promote participation and facilitate com- 
munication to best carry out the over-all purpose of the curriculum m 
provement and activities; to ascertain the needs of the community and its 
children, to devise means of meeting these needs, and to coordinate efforts 
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on a system-wide basis. AIl representatives to the coordinating committee 
and the officers of all committees were elected, The curriculum director 
acted as permanent adviser and consultant to the coordinating committee 
of which the superintendent was also a permanent member. 

Through this organization the following functions were carried out during 
the first two years: 


1. An over-all school philosophy based on faculty and community con- 
sensus was formulated on the basis of responses to a questionnaire submitted 
to pupils, teachers, and patrons. The board gave its official sanction to the 
statement after careful study. Thus the staff worked within the framework 
of officially adopted policy to reach agreement on the school’s objectives, 

2. The grade level committees reviewed, in the light of established pur- 
poses, what learning experiences were being provided at the various levels. 
They also reviewed the state curriculum guides for their own and other 
states. 

3. The grade level committees reviewed and recorded what they thought 
to be the characteristics and needs of the children at the various mental age 
levels, taking into consideration the characteristics of the community. 

4. To reach over-all understanding on subject matter expectations and 
learning experiences to best achieve agreed-upon objectives at the various 
levels, the vertical subject matter committees met several times and recorded 
information to carry back to the grade level committees. 

5. With the establishment of tentative charts designating mental age 
and grade level expectations, a beginning was made toward establishing 
general areas (such as “the home” for first grade, “the community” for sec- 
ond grade, “European and Asiatic relations” in the sixth grade, etc.) within 
Which the teachers of each grade could organize units of work and experi- 
ences to meet the interests and needs of the students. Suggestions were listed 
for subject matter content of such units. 

6. A library of illustrative successful teaching units was built. These 
Materials were made available to all teachers through the director of 
instructional materials. 

7. A guide to community resources, film resources, and other instruc- 
tional helps was built. This was mimeographed and distributed to the 
teachers, 

8. In-service development programs of the nature desired by faculty 
Members were inaugurated. à 

9. Encouragement and direction were provided for program improve- 
Ment within the individual building unit. 

The curriculum improvement work was carried on in harmony with 


the over-all philosophy approved by the board. It was agreed that curric- 
ulum improvement takes place in the relationship between teacher and 
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pupil. Production of materials was only one goal of the activity. The ma- 
terials actually were products of a continuous program of instructional 
improvement as well as guides and “implementers” to future improvement, 
The process of producing curriculum guides and materials was looked 
upon as being just as important as the materials themselves because of the 
teacher growth which took place. Learning resulted from the participation.* 
For this reason, the organization was set up so that every teacher partici- 
pated. The curriculum coordinating committee viewed its task as promoting 
continued curriculum improvement based on the needs expressed by the 
teachers, pupils, community representatives, and by the community in 
general as determined through the questionnaire. Curriculum improvement 
does not end when a course of study is produced; it must continue as long 
as schools and faculties exist. 

A similar organization for curriculum improvement can be adapted to 
larger systems. However, in the large city system, if there is to be general 
teacher participation, even greater emphasis must be placed on the indi- 
vidual building faculty's part in the process. 


OTHER TYPES OF ORGANIZATION' 


The curriculum plan described above is one illustration of a system-wide 
organizational plan. While reasonable unity of practice throughout a school 
system is desirable and the system-wide approach may best achieve it, 
there are other effective organizational approaches. 

Classroom-initiated Projects. Some educators feel that the best place to 
start curriculum improvement is in the classroom. Guided by such a belief, 
promising practices introduced by teachers with initiative and imagination 
are called to the attention of other teachers. The practice may well be 
adopted by other teachers, and so the idea spreads. Often teachers return- 
ing from summer school or special workshops will place in operation a new 
idea which "catches on." Sometimes in introducing a comprehensive unit 
of work, enough pupil interest is aroused to cause youngsters of other 
classes to get their teacher interested in activities of the same type. Some- 
times in conducting a unit, a teacher will call upon the crafts teacher, the 
industrial arts teacher, the music teacher, or others to help with phases 
calling for their special talents and skills. Gradually a lot of people get 
involved and again the idea spreads. " 

Sometimes, of course, classroom projects even carry into the community. 


* Henry Harap and Eleanor Merritt, Trends in the Production of Curriculum 
Guides: A Survey of Courses of Study Published in 1951 through 1953, Nashville, 
'Tenn., George Peabody College for Teachers, 1955. : 

+ American School Curriculum, Thirty-first Yearbook, Washington, Amer! 
sociation of School Administrators, 1953, pp. 80-106. 
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One class studying health conditions was instrumental in getting a sewer 
project started. One class studying land use in the community inspired the 
appointment of a city planning commission and the establishment of zoning 
regulations. 

The Individual School Approach. Another quite common type of cur- 
riculum organization places emphasis on the individual school. This plan 
is justified by two assumptions: (1) that the needs of the children of various 
neighborhoods may vary somewhat and (2) that activities of a system- 
wide nature are best developed and perfected in an individual school. 
There is the danger in this approach that some schools will rest on their 
oars and remain far behind. One advantage cited in this type of organ- 
ization is that the principal is placed in a key position and thus is motivated 
to lead in improvement programs. In system-wide approaches he is some- 
times relegated to the background. 

Teacher-improvement Activities, As mentioned at the beginning of the 
chapter, in-service development programs cannot be considered as entirely 
separate from curriculum improvement. Some schools depend upon work- 
shops, conferences, child study programs, extension courses, surveys, in- 
stitutes, and other in-service activities as the sources of curriculum improve- 
ment. The new ideas and insights gleaned from such programs often cause 
teachers to institute improved practices. 

Special-interest Activities. Many curriculum improvement projects result 
from a special interest developed by an individual or group. 

In one lumbering community in the Northwest, the local lumber mill 
gave the schools a 100-acre plot of ground. A tree farm, grazing plots, 
soil tests, and outdoor classroom work became new facets of the curriculum. 
The entire school program was influenced as purposeful year-round activi- 
ties grew out of interest in this plot of land. 

The special interests of teachers or administrators or community groups 
in outdoor education, the handicapped child, adult education, foreign 
languages for elementary youngsters, driver education, and other fields 
have often set in motion activities which have grown into important ele- 
ments of the curriculum. f 

Outside groups sometimes stimulate interest in improvement. The Joint 
Council on Economic Education, for example, conducts workshops, semi- 
nars, and pilot projects aimed at enabling teachers to do a better job of 
helping pupils become economically literate. Such activities provide stimulus 
for improvement in the special-interest area. 3 

During recent years, industrial and business people and other community 
leaders have become increasingly interested in helping schools achieve their 
objectives. One type of project based on this special interest and developed 
COOperatively is the community resources workshop. In such workshops 
teachers come together to determine what resources there are in the com- 
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munity of which they could make better use in their teaching, to plan ways : 
to use them, and to prepare teaching materials for their own and other 
teachers' use. Factories, stores, banks, shops, parks, monuments, govern- 
ment agencies, historic spots, and people with interesting stories to tell are 
sought out. Directories of resources, teaching units, career guidance ma- 
terials, and other teaching helps are produced. From this type of special 
interest can grow curriculum improvements of various kinds.* 


SOME DO'S AND DON'T'S OF CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Any superintendent serious about promoting curriculum improvement 
may well keep the following in mind: 


l. Teachers must develop the conviction that curriculum improvement 
is desirable and possible. A set of broad working principles and general 
objectives (philosophy) must be formulated on the basis of careful staff 
appraisal and evaluation and within the framework of policy set by the 
community, board, and administration. The staff members must feel a sense 
of identification with this set of principles, that they contributed to its 
formulation, and that it represents their thinking. 

2. Representative parents and other laymen should be invited to help 
in the formulation of this set of broad purposes. Work closely with the 
community at all stages of curriculum improvement, but particularly in the 
formulation of the broad purposes the schools are expected to fulfill. 

3. Teachers must have a part in outlining procedures, making necessary 
changes, selecting materials, and evaluating results. + 

4. Within the framework of broad general principles, establish specific 
objectives and needs. The faculty must see concrete achievements. To 
make this possible, concrete objectives must be set. 

5. Give full consideration to teacher proposals resulting from their study 
and investigation. Make such proposals come to life in actual practice. 
Give proper recognition to those who participate in curriculum improve 
ment projects. 

6. Time must be allocated for curriculum work. 

7. The organization or vehicle to promote curriculum improvement must 
be well planned to fit the situation. Do not just borrow a plan from some 
other school system in which conditions may have been entirely different. 

8. Do not change just to be changing. Survey pupil needs, materials, 
facilities, and practices in use before instituting changes. Experiment an 


Darien, 


* Albert L. Ayars, How to Plan Your Community Resources Workshop, Work 


Conn., Educational Publishing Corp., 1954, pp. 6-7; Community Resources 
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evaluate. Do not scrap everything and start over. Retain what is good; 
decide what problems need to be solved; and "set at it." 

9. The building principals are key figures. Not much is apt to be accom- 
plished without their cooperation and active leadership. Regardless of how 
elaborate the system-wide curriculum improvement organization may be, 
enough freedom must be left so that the individual building can function as 
the primary unit for improving the instructional program. The principal, 
teachers, and students must have the opportunity to plan and work to- 
gether. The central coordination and service should implement this. 


An efficiently functioning curriculum improvement program is dependent 
upon professional leadership. If that leadership is to be provided on a con- 
tinuing basis, the supervisory and administrative staff must also take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to grow in service. Workshops, clinics, and 
leadership-training sessions for supervisors and administrators are becoming 
more common. 


TEACHER HELPERS IN LARGE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The operation of large city school systems has become so complex that 
the supervisory staff, in the traditional sense, has had great difficulty pro- 
Viding the many services necessary to curriculum improvement. More and 
More, these systems are putting emphasis upon teacher participation in 
curriculum planning and are providing teacher helpers in special areas, such 
as music, art, audio-visual education, reading, and physical education. In 
addition, they often place in each school a curriculum coordinator, whose 
Principal job is to work with the staff on curriculum problems. Agreement 
Seems to be evolving that personnel assistance is the key to effective curricu- 
lum work in large city systems. 


ADOPTING AN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OR SET OF 
WORKING PRINCIPLES 


The philosophy of education of a school system is of vital practical 
importance, for it is the basis for determining, interpreting, and evaluating 
educational objectives, practices, outcomes, needs, and materials of study.* 
It helps to answer the why, what, and how of education. It is the foundation 
upon which are built the policies and practices of the school. If the faculty 
55 to work systematically, there needs to be some agreement as to where 
they aim to g0.+ Basic to the establishment of aims and objectives is a 
Consensus of need determined by pooling opinions of teachers, patrons, 


* Carter V, Good, Dictiona ducati 295. 
j A L ry of Education, p. 295 | 5 4 
t Your Educational Philosophy—Does It Matter? (filmstrip), Detroit, Audio-visual 
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and pupils. For the administration to impose a philosophy upon the faculty 
is only wishful thinking, for it will not exist in practical application until 
they understand and accept it. Therefore, the working philosophy of the 
system should be the philosophy of the faculty as evolved from a careful 
study of needs. The administrator who wishes his faculty to put into prac- 
tice a different or what he considers a more advanced philosophy must, 
through good leadership, develop that philosophy with his faculty and 
community. 

For a staff to agree upon a philosophy, it should study different educa- 
tional points of view and thoughtfully appraise how the needs of people 
may best be met. A small faculty may carry out the study as a group, 
survey community desires and needs, and formulate their philosophy 
together.* Such a statement is only a beginning upon which to build work- 
ing plans, for philosophy grows out of experience. Of necessity, the state- 
ment must be abstract enough so that all may feel loyalty to it. Yet it must 
be specific enough to be translated into method and content. In a larger 
faculty where it is not possible for all members to meet together, com- 
mittees may formulate check lists or questionnaires to be answered indi- 
vidually and anonymously by faculty members, pupils, and patrons of the 
school. With the results of the questionnaires and opportunities for thorough 
study and exchange of ideas and suggestions, it is possible to arrive at à 
statement of philosophy satisfactory to the overwhelming majority of the 
staff and of the patrons. 

Whatever techniques and instruments are chosen to secure consensus on 
guiding philosophy, it is important that the people have a voice in deter- 
mining the school's over-all purposes. The professional educators exert 
leadership by clarifying issues and alternatives to assist laymen in these 
decisions. Once the general objectives are agreed upon, the professional 
educators’ task is to decide what learning experiences—what teaching 
methods—can best be utilized to achieve the objectives. More simply 
stated, the people of the community are the final authorities on what should 
be done in the schools, leaving how to do it to the professional educators. 
The latter also assume the responsibility of explaining and justifying their 
methods and procedures to the satisfaction of the people. 


PHILOSOPHY CHECK LISTS OR QUESTIONNAIRES 


As indicated above, a check list or questionnaire may be employed t? 
gather the data to be used in formulating what may later become the wore 
ing philosophy of the schools, with board approval. Ideally the formulation 
of such a questionnaire is a group task. A representative curriculum coo f 


: jals 
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nating committee, steering committee, or instructional council may well 
assume the responsibility. The questions should be carefully framed to be 
easily understood and answered and to secure all information needed. 
The potential respondent must be given sufficient explanation so that he 
understands the purpose and importance of his conscientious participation. 
Following is an illustrative covering letter and a few questions of the type 
which might be submitted to school patrons to determine the goals and 
purposes they would like the schools to pursue: 


Dear Parent, (For nonparents, salutation may be “Dear School Patron.”) 

As we are sure you know, it is the desire of your school board, ad- 
ministration, and faculty to see that all the children acquire the informa- 
tion, habits, attitudes, and skills essential to wholesome, productive, happy 
lives. 

Because we know you are interested in the schools, we are asking that 
you, as a representative citizen, fill in the check list included with this 
letter, indicating the goals and purposes you feel the schools should fulfill. 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed for your convenience. 

The responses of all the citizens who fill out this check list will be 
tabulated for use in guiding the educational program. The outcome of the 
study will be reported to the patrons of the schools. 

In order that you may be perfectly frank, you are not asked to sign 
your name. 

We shall greatly appreciate your help in this study. We hope our joint 
efforts will be instrumental in producing a better educational program for 


our children. 
Sincerely yours, 


SAMPLE CHECK LIST 


The purpose of this questionnaire is to find out what parents and other lay- 
men feel our schools should accomplish. SI 

The results of the study will be helpful to the school staff in making im- 
Provements in the schools. 

Place a check mark in the blank before each listed purpose you feel the 
Schools should achieve. Then immediately below each purpose checked, place 
another check mark to indicate if you feel the achievement of this purpose is 
Very important, important, or not especially important. 

When you finish marking the check list, please put it in the enclosed envelope 
and mail it at your earliest convenience. 


1. Enable pupils to understand and practice good citizenship PrE 
— (a) very important (b) important (c) not especially important 
2. Help pupils acquire good manners, poise, and self-confidence , 
~— (a) very important (5) important (c) not especially important 
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3. Help students understand and appreciate the ethical and spiritual basis of 
modern society 


. ——. (a) very important ___ (b) important... (c) not especially important 
4. Enable pupils to read, write, and speak effectively 

. —. (a) very important ___ (b) important — (c) not especially important 
5. Help pupils learn to control their emotions and conduct 

. .. (a) very important ___ (b) important ____ (c) not especially important 
6. Help pupils master the arithmetic processes they need in daily living 

. —. (a) very important ___ (b) important ___ (c) not especially important 
7. Help pupils develop good work habits 

. (a) very important — (b) important —— (c) not especially important 


Please list in the space below additional purposes which you feel the schools 
should achieve and your rating of the importance of each. 


. —. (a) very important — (b) important —— (c) not especially important 


. (a) very important ___ (b) important —— (c) not especially important 


The typical check list of this nature includes many times the items in- 
cluded in the illustration above. Also, it may be desirable to divide the 
check list, making one part applicable to ascertaining desired goals of the 
secondary schools and the other part concerned with the elementary level. 
A similar check list may be submitted to older students. It is desirable that 
blanks be included to enable respondents to identify themselves as to sex 
and relationship with the schools, e.g., pupil, parent, or nonparent patron. 

Following are a sample covering letter and illustrative questions of the 
type which might be used in determining the consensus of faculty opinion. 
Note that these questions are concerned not only with purposes but with 
method also. 


Dear Faculty Member: 

The practical working basis of any school is a clearly defined under- 
standing as to objectives sought and the kind and quality of experiences 
required to achieve them. These taken together are referred to as the 
philosophy of the school. j 

It is not only desirable but essential, if the school is to make the max 
mum contribution possible, that teachers have a carefully planned, deter" 
mined, applied, and reasonably uniform philosophy. Differences of opinion 
will, of course, exist. There is no desire to restrict freedom. But it is im- 
portant to find the common denominators upon which there is gene! 
agreement. Since the philosophy adopted is to be the working philosophy 
of the staff, the staff must have a voice in framing it. We are asking you t° 
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express your opinions and beliefs through the check list accompanying this 
letter. 

A working philosophy, of course, cannot be arrived at through one 
check list or questionnaire. Thorough investigation, discussion, and ex- 
change of ideas are necessary. We must consider thoroughly the nature of 
our government, the status of the individual in America, the nature of 
personality, the place of education in a democracy, local conditions, and 
the desires of pupils and the adults of the community as guides in our 
choices. 

In order to make a beginning, however, in the formulation of a state- 
ment of philosophy, and for better understanding among all concerned 
with the schools, the accompanying check list is submitted. A similar one 
is being sent to representative school patrons and representative high school 
seniors. 

Please place a check mark in the blank before each purpose you feel 
the schools should achieve and before each policy, technique, or procedure 
which you feel should be adopted. Then immediately below each item 
checked, place another check mark to indicate if you feel achievement of 
the purpose or adoption of the policy, technique, or procedure is very 
important, important, or not especially important. In the spaces provided 
make any additions you would like included in the school’s statement of 
philosophy. 

Your committee will attempt to formulate such a statement based on 
check-list answers and discussions to be held later in meetings of teachers, 
parent-teacher groups, advisory committees, and the curriculum coordi- 
nating committee. Later, more specific educational aims can be established. 

Sincerely yours, 


The Curriculum Coordinating Committee 


SAMPLE CHECK LIST 


The purpose of this questionnaire is to find out what faculty members feel 
our schools should accomplish and how it can best be done. The results will be 
helpful in making improvements in the schools. 

Place a check mark in the blank before each listed purpose you feel the 
schools should achieve and before each policy, technique, or procedure which 
you feel should be adopted. Below each of these items checked, place another 
check mark to indicate if you feel achievement of the purpose or adoption of 
the policy, technique, or procedure is very important, important, or not es- 
pecially important. In the space provided at the end of the list, make any addi- 
tion you would like included in the school's statement of philosophy. t. 

When you finish marking the check list, please deposit it in your principal's 
mailbox. Please attend to this at your earliest convenience. 

It is not necessary that you sign your name on the check list. 
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Purposes Schools Should Achieve: 

1. Develop in pupils an abiding faith in and understanding of democracy 

. . (a) very important ___ (b) important _— (c) not especially important. 

2. Maintain and develop pupils’ physical, mental, and emotional health 

. —. (a) very important ___ (b) important __ (c) not especially important 

3. Develop a cumulative intelligence and initiative for dealing with everyday 
human affairs, by enabling students to take an active part in solving prob- 
lems of interest to them 


—— (a) very important — (^) important —_ (c) not especially important 
4. Develop an effective command of basic study skills 
. —. (a) very important ___ (^) important __ (c) not especially important 


5. Place in each pupil’s possession a common core of ideas, meanings, under- 
standings, and ideals representing the most precious elements of the human 
heritage 

. —. (a) very important ___ (b) important —_ (c) not especially important 


Policies, Techniques, or Procedures: 

1. Set standards of scholastic achievement as the condition for promotion from 
grade to grade 

. —. (a) very important ___ (b) important __ (c) not especially important 

2. A specific program of studies as the heart of the educational program; the 
mastery of this work set up regardless of time taken 

. — (a) very important — (b) important ___ (c) not especially important 

3. Informal class procedure with much student participation 

. — (a) very important — . (b) important ___ (c) not especially important 

4. Basic emphasis upon preparation to make a living—vocational education 

. — (a) very important. — (b) important ___ (c) not especially important 

5. Allow the pupils, with teacher guidance, to set up their learning objectives 
and to work toward them 


. —. (a) very important ___ (b) important (c) not especially important 
ducative 


6. Enable pupils to participate in cooperative community projects as e 
experiences 

. (a) very important — (b) important ___ (c) not especially important 

"dE 


. .(a) very important — . (b) important (c) not especially important 


Again the sample check list above is only to illustrate types of Jem. 
which might be included. An effective questionnaire would have to inclu 
many items to represent various shades in point of view. It should also ' 
noted here that if different check lists are used with different communi 
groups it is well, in seeking opinions on the same topic (©-8-, purposes)» 
include the same items so that tabulations are comparable. | 
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REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLING OF OPINION* 


In very small schools and communities, surveys of opinion as described 
on the foregoing pages are relatively simple. If you want to secure senior 
class opinion the questionnaire may be administered to all members of the 
class. If you want to ascertain patron opinion, questionnaires may be sent 
to every home. But many schools and communities are too large for it to be 
practicable to conduct the survey in this manner. Representative samplings 
of the opinions of the various groups must be secured. 

The number of questionnaires which may reasonably be processed and 
tabulated will vary in different situations, depending upon the amount of 
help available. How many questionnaires should be processed to ensure 
a reasonably valid sampling will depend upon the total membership of the 
various groups whose opinions are sought. By way of illustration, let us 
assume that a sampling is necessary and that a total of 500 questionnaires 
from each of the groups would constitute an adequate sampling and could 
reasonably be processed. 

To draw a sample of students, the names may be arranged alphabetically. 
Then, in the regular sequence which will yield the desired number (e.g., 
every sixth name, every fourth name, or every third name), the 500 names 
are drawn. To assure the cooperation and frankness of the students it is 
usually considered wise to administer the questionnaire in class-size groups 
(20 to 50) on school time and to assure anonymity. The latter applies with 
all the groups. > 

If there were only 500 or fewer sets of parents in the community, 
they could all be included in the study. But we have assumed there are 
many more than that, requiring a sampling. To draw the sample, an alpha- 
betical list of students’ names may be used, proceeding as described in the 
paragraph above. The questionnaires may either be mailed or sent by the 
pupils to the homes. If they are mailed, the enclosure of a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope helps to stimulate a large return, as does a well-worded 
cover letter of explanation. Newspaper publicity explaining the purpose 
of the survey also helps. = z Y 

Getting a sample of nonparents, adults with no children in school, is 
more complicated. An up-to-date community directory may be used, draw- 
ing a sample as previously described, being sure, of course, that names of 
all parents have been eliminated. Assume that, after all sets of parents are 
eliminated, there remain 5,000 sets of nonparents. To secure a sample of 
500, every tenth name would be drawn. 

Sometimes the sampling is taken from an up-to-date map of the school 


to Conduct the Follow-up 
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district showing residences of all families. After the elimination of parent 
residences, the remaining nonparent residences may be numbered system- 
atically. Then the sample may be drawn as illustrated above except that 
the names are not arranged alphabetically. Every tenth name, as you 
have numbered them, would be drawn to secure a sample of 500 from 
5,000 names. Questionnaires may be mailed to nonparents or sent by pupils 
who live nearby. Since it is likely that not all questionnaires will be re- 
turned, it is well to send out a greater number than you feel are necessary 
to include in the study. 

One cannot overstress the need to emphasize the importance of the 
survey in order to secure a large return. Sometimes, after the questionnaires 
have been sent out, it is desirable to send a courteous reminder urging that 
the questionnaires be filled out and returned at the earliest convenience. 
Since anonymity has been assured, such reminders will go to everyone, even 
those who have returned the forms. Therefore, it is well to mention in the 
note that there is no way of telling who has responded and that, if the 
recipient has done so, he should overlook the reminder and accept the 
thanks of the sender. 


TRENDS IN CURRICULUM 


For many years the curriculum of America's schools was highly com- 
partmentalized. In the elementary school a child might, each day, spend 
20 minutes in reading, 30 minutes in arithmetic, 10 minutes in spelling, 
15 minutes in writing, and 20 minutes in grammar. Ordinarily, there was 
little conscious attempt to establish any relationship among these activities. 
'The secondary schools, of course, were even more structurized by depart- 
ments. There was a variety of subjects offered, each independent of the 
other. Unfortunately, the pupils too seldom saw the relationships which 
existed and so were handicapped in making practical application of their 
learnings or in gaining penetrating understandings of society and the world 
in general. 

In relatively recent years educators have developed the concept and 
understanding that parts of any given problem, condition, situation, of 
thing are more easily understood and relations between them better seen 
if they are studied as a whole. As a consequence, a strong movement has 
started to break down the barriers between subjects—to abolish the 0 
compartmentalization or at least to minimize its disadvantages, and to buil 
the work around needs, problems, and interests of children, using whatever 
subject matter will help solve their problems or contribute to their under 
standing and appreciation. d 

Various trends in present-day teaching practice and curriculum organiza- 
tion are largely attributable to this movement—this reaction against the 
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subject curriculum. The subject curriculum is still the most widely used 
curriculum organization in our schools. 

Broad Fields Curriculum.* As time passed, new subjects were added to 
the curriculum as an answer to individual needs and interests. This only 
compounded the fragmentation. One of the first organizational solutions 
thought of was to combine subjects into a small number of major areas of 
study or broad fields, such as social studies, language arts, and general 
science. With the purpose of combining subjects several other related 
patterns have been tried: 


1. Correlation. Under the correlation plan, related fields, such as history, 
literature, geography, civics, and economics, are taught as separate courses, 
but the teachers plan together to point up and emphasize reciprocal rela- 
tionships. 

2. Fusion. Under the fusion pattern separate subjects are combined and 
stress is laid on making clear their interrelationships. A common example 
is the American Problems course, usually resulting from a combination of 
sociology, economics, and civics or government. Some schools have fused 
history and English. 

3. Integration. The integration pattern of curriculum ignores subject 
matter boundaries, with all offerings of the school being taught in relation 
to broad areas of study and in relation to one another as in real-life situa- 
tions. Thus the content from several subject fields may be interrelated in a 
study of “Colonial Life," “Peoples of Asia,” or “Transportation.” 


With the exception of the correlation pattern, all of these approaches 
tend to lessen the number of compartments into which the curriculum is 
divided so that longer time can be spent on one field. They bring into relief 
the interrelationship of subject fields so that they reinforce each other. 
For example, reading and writing may be learned through using them to 
secure facts of history or geography needed to gain an understanding of 
local community growth or other topic of study. Rather than learning 
spelling in isolation, it may be learned as a tool in connection with reading 
and writing. Many educators will agree that the emphasis upon understand- 
ing of generalizations, interrelationships, and total patterns constitutes a 
real step forward from memorization of isolated facts and details. 1 

With the rising popularity of various curriculum patterns which combine 
Subject fields has come increasing use of the unit approach to actual 
teaching. A “unit” is the organization of activities and learning experiences 
around a central topic, theme, problem, or purpose. Usually units arè 
developed cooperatively by pupils, with teacher guidance. Steps involved 


* Good, op. cit., pp. 114-115. 
+ Ibid., p. 436. 
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often include establishing objectives, making plans, executing the plan, 
and evaluating results, Subject matter may be drawn from many fields. 

The unit of work or teaching unit, described above, should not be con- 
fused with another teaching aid of rising popularity, the resource unit. 
A resource unit is merely a compilation of resources (ideas, materials, 
activities, and teaching aids) from which a classroom teacher may draw 
to assist in his plans for teaching a particular unit or series of lessons. 

Core Curriculum. Core curriculum, or a center of interest around which the 
subject matter study is oriented, is receiving a good deal of emphasis and 
has shown considerable promise, particularly at the junior high school 
level.* Core-type programs have been employed quite extensively in ele- 
„mentary schools for a quarter-century. There are many variations of this 
type of approach known by different names. Usually the core is a unified 
group problem-solving type of course comprising a portion of the total 
instructional program. It emphasizes group guidance and the development 
of competent, responsible citizenship through meaningful use and practice 
of democracy's skills and processes with pupil planning encouraged within 
a flexible faculty-planned framework of subject matter. There is an em- 
phasis upon wholesome learning experience to promote proper growth 
rather than upon the mere consumption of a body of subject matter. Gen- 
erally core study centers around present-day social problems, the solution 
of which may require study in various subject matter areas, but principally 
in social studies and language arts. There seems little likelihood—and it is 
probably not desirable—that all subjects as such will be abolished or com- 
pletely drawn into the core, particularly at the high school level. It seems 
only natural that the child at this level of maturity should do a certain 
amount of specialization. However, even at the high school level, a cots 
curriculum required of all with opportunity for elective specialization 18 
gaining favor. In school systems using the core program, it is quite common 
for most of the elementary school day to be included, with about three hours 
a day in the core at the seventh- and eighth-grade levels, and two hours 
in the core beyond that level. The core approach, which gives a teacher 
the same group of children for two or more periods daily, puts the teacher 
in a good position to discover the needs and concerns of individuals and 
groups. He or she is better able to sense real problems and provide the kind 
of help needed. The longer period also allows continuity of interest, greater 
interrelationship of subject areas, and a broader variety of experiences than 
is possible in the traditional fifty-minute period. Where the fusion and 
integration patterns are operative, large “blocks of time” are also common. 

Most teachers are not adequately prepared for core teaching, and the 


* Grace S. Write, Core Curriculum Development of Problems and Practices, Me 
ington, Federal Security Agency, 1952 (Office of Education, Bulletin 1952. No: >" 
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school district which wishes its teachers to move into core teaching will 
have to help them develop the techniques.* Skill in the problem-solving 
approach to teaching is essential. Many teachers feel insecure attempting 
to help pupils gather information from many subject matter areas in order 
to bring it to bear upon a particular problem. It is a mistake to push 
teachers to use methods with which they are unfamiliar. Through proper 
leadership, teachers can develop the methods and techniques as they go 
along and make a gradual transition. 

New materials problems have been created by the core and the various 
other subject-combining and problem-solving approaches. Obviously, 
many more materials are required than in the traditional textbook, single 
subject area approach. The publications of the government, business, labor 
groups, agriculture groups, and others have come into new usefulness. 
Teachers must be qualified to evaluate the materials of special interest 
groups and to help her pupils evaluate them in order not to become victims 
of undue persuasion. Experience with sponsored materials suggests that 
the following criteria for judging materials may be helpful: 


1. Is the information contained significant for the students? 

2. Has the advertising content been kept to a minimum, and is it related 
to the educational purposes of the material? 

3. Is the material sufficiently free of persuasion in favor of the special 
interests of any group? 

4. Does the material fit the maturity, interests, and reading ability of 
the pupils? à 

5. Will the material make significant contributions to the understanding 
of particular topics and problems studied? 


Secondary teachers beginning core teaching sometimes need help in 
using the longer block of time without losing student interest and in injecting 
enough set routine to preserve security. While giving opportunity for demo- 
cratic participation, development of poise and initiative, the core teacher 
must ensure achievement of skills and factual information. Only thus does 
the student have a sense of accomplishment. Objectives for any unit of work 
must be clearly understood by all concerned at the outset, and every pupil 
must be challenged to use all his ability. 3 

Broader teacher training, obviously, is required for employing any of 
the variations of the core approach than in programs in which the teacher 
Specializes in one or two subjects. A flexibility and willingness on the part 


* A Core Curriculum Class in Action (filmstrip), Detroit, Audio-visual Materials 
Consultation Bureau, Wayne University. 

* Hollis L. Caswell and Deak S. Campbell, 
American Book Company, 1935, pp. 64-69. 


Curriculum Development, New York, 
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of teachers to cooperate with and adapt to each other's programs and 
requirements are now more essential than ever before. 

The superintendent or his assistants must be prepared to help teachers 
meet these problems with courage and imagination, never swerving from 
the aim of helping children get the best, most thorough education possible. 

Experience Curriculum. Perhaps the most dominant trend in curriculum 
today, as mentioned in the introduction to this section, is the rising recogni- 
tion that significant pupil needs and interests are an important factor in 
shaping curriculum. Leading proponents of subject, broad fields, and core 
curriculum organizations all advocate, in varying degrees, adjusting curricu- 
lum in the light of these interests and needs. 

One school of thought, however, advocates operating solely on the basis 
of the educationally significant needs and interests of the pupils, assuming 
that these interests and needs will lead naturally, in the course of time, to 
exploration of social issues and values and other areas necessary to a well- 
rounded education. This plan of organization has been referred to as experi- 
ence curriculum, child-centered curriculum, activity curriculum, and 
Sometimes as core curriculum. Probably the most significant difference 
between core and child-centered curricula is the emphasis of the former on 
social problems and the latter on individual needs. With a bit different 
emphasis, that of adjustment to community living and the employment of 
community problems and needs as the center of interest and basis of activity, 
the term community-centered curriculum is applied.* 

In actual practice very few schools operate solely on the basis of pupil 
needs and interests. Few schools operate without some preplanning or a 
general curriculum framework to guide class activities. Curriculum planned 
solely by teachers and pupils, purely on the basis of pupil interests and 
needs, has not come into wide use despite the fact that many educators 
support the point of view. 

Ungraded Unit Plans. As a reaction to grade-by-grade promotion in 
school, programs have evolved which encourage continuous and long-term 
pupil development of values, concepts, and skills, as opposed to mastering 
specific segments of subject matter. These ungraded unit plans ordinarily 
include what would be several grades of a conventional school in a single 
unit. Each unit has a number of progress levels, usually geared to reading 
attainment. Pupils advance to new work levels as they complete tasks com- 
mensurate to their individual capacity and readiness instead of to grade 
levels set on the basis of subject matter limits. Those who have had exper 
ence with such programs report reduced pupil tensions, increased teacher 
awareness of individual pupil's problem, and greater pupil-teacher-parent 

* Know Your Community (filmstrip), New York, Stanley Bowmar Co., 1949; The 


School and the Community (motion picture), New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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understanding and cooperation. The graded school still enjoys strong public 
support because the public understands and is familiar with it. 

Work Experience Programs. Work experience and distributive education 
programs in which the student, ordinarily at the high school level, has an 
opportunity for a certain period of the day to get practical experience in an 
occupation as a part of his schoolwork are becoming popular. Such pro- 
grams need to be well planned and organized. 

A student's work experience in the vocation of his choice often has many 
guidance values, enabling him to confirm the correctness of his choice or 
to find that he has made a mistake before it is too late to change. Industry 
is generally eager to cooperate in providing employment for students on a 
work experience basis, for such programs are in line with its objective of 
securing better-trained, better-adjusted employees. Properly carried out, a 
Work experience program makes a fine link between school and community. 
It is a serious mistake to inaugurate a work experience program without 
designating a person or persons with adequate time to visit students on the 
job, to counsel them, and to consult regularly with their employers. It is 
important that the student benefit from the counsel of both teacher and 
employer (Figure 34). 

Programs for Exceptional Children. Special instructional programs for the 
crippled, palsied, blind, deaf, and speech defectives, as well as for the 
especially gifted, have become a part of the regular program of most 
modern schools, enriching pupils’ experience and providing practical edu- 
cational opportunities. A high degree of cooperation between parent and 
teacher is required in such programs, and the possible public relations 
values are great. 

Training for Family Living. Greater emphasis on training for successful 
family living is a need recognized by school leaders and teachers in various 
Subject matter fields, and on all levels they are helping to develop the atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and skills, essential for satisfying and successful family 
life adjustment. Such learnings cannot be provided by merely adding a 
course. They result from organized and continuous efforts to adapt the 
curriculum to existing needs. n a 

Radio, Television, and Air-age Education. Courses in radio and television 
Production and aviation education have become a part of the regular in- 
Structional program in some schools. T 
k Economic Education, Helping students develop the economic understand- 
ig necessary for intelligent citizenship is receiving increased attention by 
educators at all levels. ` K f 

World Understanding. Many school systems are introducing the study o 
foreign language at lower levels. This is in recognition of the ever-increasing 
Intercommunication among and interrelationship of nations. Any dE P 
May at any time be called upon to work in or visit foreign countries. It has 
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Employed 
Typical tasks performed: 
yg ea a rrr 


2. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


To the Employer: The cooperative position is a vital part of our educational scheme, Your 
criticism enables the school to provide training for the student during his "in-school" training. 
It will assist us if you will please state specifically your impression of the following skills 
and traits. 


Fig. 34. Illustrative pupil work experience report form. (Courtesy, Peoria, Ill. Public 
. Schools.) ' 


also been found that younger pupils master foreign languages readily. A 
conversational approach to the teaching of language is emphasized. Stress 
is being placed on world understanding in our curricula at all levels. 
Citizenship and Safety Education, Consumer education, conservation ed- 
ucation, and health and safety education have a familiar ring to the cor 
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scientious modern educator. Programs to develop informed, dedicated, and 
energetic citizens are stressed.* 

Moral and Spiritual Development. Increasing stress is being placed on the 
deyelopment of moral and spiritual values. Though the schools have always 
emphasized this area, there are those who contend that we have failed to 
produce a generation of moral citizens. Not only the schools but also the 
church and the home have been subject to criticism on this score, but the 
most justifiable basis for criticism of the schools in regard to the teaching 
of moral and spiritual values probably is that they have not informed the 
public what they actually are doing and what their objectives are. 

So far as religion is concerned, the public schools, of course, cannot 
embrace any creed. If they were to teach courses in religion as such, what 
would be the content? There are over 200 sectarian groups in America. 
Naturally, not all the distinctive doctrines of all sects could be included, 
so if the schools are to serve all the children of all the people, we must shun 
sectarian training in public education. This, in itself, is based on respect for 
the church, not disregard of it. Religion is a cornerstone of our society, and 
each church must be assured the maximum degree of freedom in religious 
instruction. To adopt a program of religious education in the school would 
necessitate giving some churches a preferred position, as is true in all types 
of state-supported religious training. 

But the schools do have a responsibility to create an atmosphere from 
which religion will grow. The growth of church membership in recent years 
may be one indication that they have done that. r 

The schools also have always taught the ethical concepts included in all 
religions. Loyalty, humility, tolerance, generosity, friendliness, charity, 
honesty, diligence, and faith have received stress every day in every school 
over the country. The schools’ program of moral and spiritual values should 
not be thought of as a course or.division of instruction. It is an integral part 
of the entire curriculum, emphasized in all courses and activities. : 

One of the most basic of all purposes of the schools is to provide an 
atmosphere in which morality can prevail. This atmosphere we call democ- 
racy, for there is no freedom without moral law. The schools have inaugu- 
rated activities to enable pupils to inquire, to make critical judgments, va 
share responsibility voluntarily, to see the relationship of their actions to 
the welfare of others, to give unselfish service, and to develop self-discipline. 


Sire loping qualities such as patriotism, which 
ss has been placed on developing d ENEE 


emanates from an understanding of our illustrious historic: 1 
from an emphási t our royalties to family and nation. Equal PRA 
is given to developing the qualities of sportsmanship and respect for 
rights and opinions of others. 

* The School—The Child's Community (filmstrip 
Consultation Bureau, Wayne University. 


), Detroit, ‘Audio-visual Materials 
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These are moral values and their development has been included among 
the primary objectives of the schools. The athletic program, the school 
paper, the student council, committee work, guidance and counseling, and 
various club activities are all instruments to help pupils develop desirable 
qualities of conduct and thinking. 

Few teachers would dispute that God reigns over the affairs of men, and 
most are keenly conscious of their responsibility to teach by precept and 
example. 

Extended School Services—the Year Round. Many parents have found 
it difficult to provide youngsters the proper challenge and balance of work 
and play and wholesome developmental activities outside regular school 
hours. They have turned to the schools and other community agencies to 
supply them. Thus, schools over the country, in cooperation with parks 
departments, recreation associations, service clubs, and other community 
groups, have set up programs to meet pupils’ needs after school, Saturdays, 
and during the summer. Ordinarily blocks of time are provided so that 
children may explore, experiment, and create. Science, sports, camping, 
dramatics, crafts, music, dance, reading, and excursions are all included in 
the types of enrichment programs developed. Such programs create new 
administrative problems. Personnel has to be hired. More money is needed. 
Generally, however, community groups are eager to help. Real public 
relations values accrue. And above all, new horizons of interest and learn- 
ing are opened to the youngsters.* 

Adult Education. Adult education programs have grown rapidly during 
the past few years. In many communities, adults, have opportunities for 
extending their education along lines as varied as square dancing, Latin, 
aviation, trigonometry, and typing. 

Ordinarily the offering in adult education programs may be grouped as 
follows: 


1. Courses designed to enable the student to increase the skills required 
to make a livelihood. Such courses as welding, carpentry, and bookkeeping 
fall in this category. A 

2. Courses designed to enable the student to fulfill better his citizenship 
responsibilities, Current events classes, civics classes, and speech classes are 
typical of those under this heading. 

3. Courses designed to develop recreational, hobby, or cultural interests 
and skills. Classes in foreign language, music appreciation, square dancing, 
bridge, and oil painting are typical. 


In line with the school’s objective of raising the quality of community 
living, it has a tremendous responsibility in the area of adult education. 


* The National Elementary Principal, vol. 31, No. 5, April, 1952. 
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Careful choice of teachers for adult classes is important, for if the techniques 
employed are not adjustable to the adult level, the program will not succeed. 


PRACTICE ADAPTED TO LEARNERS, STAFF, AND FACILITIES 


One could go on listing examples of trends and new departures in cur- 
riculum. Those mentioned in the section above are sufficient, however, to 
illustrate the most outstanding characteristic of modern educational prac- 
tice—the desire to adapt to the needs of a continuously changing society— 
to adapt to the needs of the learner—to consider the interests and abilities 
of the individual pupil. In addition, the administrator considering adopting 
any curriculum practice might well ask the following series of questions 
before taking definite action: 

Do the teachers, principals, and supervisors fully understand the adopted 
plan, and are they prepared by training and attitude to give it a fair test? 

Are buildings, facilities, and instructional materials adequate and appro- 
priate? 

Are the patrons of the school and the public in general well enough 
acquainted with the plan that it will be given a sympathetic reception? Do 
they feel there is a need for it? ! 

Is the plan adaptable to the type of school organization now in operation 
here? 


IN-SERVICE GROWTH PLANNED AND PROMOTED 


Teachers, supervisors, principals, or superintendents, new to the school 
System or veterans—they all need the benefit of an effective in-service pro- 
gram. Much in-service development can result from cooperative efforts 
toward curriculum improvement. A definite program of in-service develop- 
ment can grow out of needs seen as a curriculum program gets under way. 
It would seem that the best in-service programs, like the best curriculum 
improvement programs, grow out of group planning. A faculty organization 
like those already described can give direction to such endeavors. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN IN-SERVICE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Experience has demonstrated that most successful in-service develop- 


Ment programs have certain characteristics in common. 


1. They are designed to meet the genuine needs of the teache 


Pupils as determined by group study and judgment. ms 
2. They are cooperatively planned and administered. Objectives are 


Clearly in mind. 


rs and 
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3. They provide help of a practical, concrete nature. They deal with 
fundamentals rather than superficial problems. 

4. They do not wait until a teacher is in trouble to help him. 

5. They are continuous and planned on a long-term basis. 

6. They are considered an integral part of the educational process. Time 
and funds are provided to carry them out. 

7. High value is placed on good human relations and group processing. 

8. Though valuable teaching guides and materials are often produced, 
the teacher growth resulting from cooperative participation in their produc- 
tion is the most significant product. 

9. The over-all aim is the improvement of teaching, supervision, and 
administration—with the ultimate goal the betterment of educational oppor- 
tunities for children. 


TYPES OF IN-SERVICE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


In-service development can take place in scores of ways. Some of the 
more common are recognized in the following paragraphs: 

Cooperative Curriculum Improvement Programs and Committee Work. As 
indicated previously, a well-planned curriculum improvement program is 
in itself an in-service development program, and through it many other of 
the in-service activities listed below may be promoted. 

Workshops. This system of group study of educational problems of in- 
terest to the teachers takes many forms and is handled in many different 
ways. It is common for workshops to be held for a few days just before the 
school year starts, The post-year workshop is also becoming more prevalent. 
Several characteristics have been found to be common to most successful 
workshops: 


1. Members cooperate in planning and organization. In school systems 
in which the faculty is organized for curriculum improvement, committees 
can be appointed well in advance to ascertain the faculty’s wishes, to Se 
up objectives, and to plan the workshop. For the usual preschool workshop. 
most of the planning should be completed before school is out in the spring 
The objectives are based on problems identified and defined by the group 
and drawn from their own experiences. The first time a school district holds 
à workshop, it may be necessary for the administration to carry the burden 
of planning, but once established, it should become a cooperative project 

2. The intensive professional work is leavened by social and recreation 
activities, for one great value of a workshop can be its contribution t° 
esprit de corps. It is common practice in some preschool workshops to spe? 
a portion of the time at a lake or forest camp. 


3. Consultants competent to serve the purposes of the workshop a! 
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provided. They do not teach courses but assist workshop members in 
solving their problems: Some systems, after the workshop technique and 
routine are established, do not employ outside consultants. In some, con- 
sultants from colleges are brought in and participants receive college credit. 
The state department is also a source from which to seek consultants. — 

4. Members make eflective use of materials and other facilities to attain 
their purposes. All supplies, materials, and equipment are arranged for in 
advance. 

5. Preschool workshops, one purpose of which is general planning for 
the school year, give special attention to orientation of new teachers; the 
routine of school opening; acquaintance with materials and policies; devel- 
opment of understanding and common purposes. Teachers develop an 
acquaintance with textbooks, instructional materials, libraries, the school 
calendar, special service personnel, community resource people and places, 
policies, procedures, new techniques, and bus routes and schedules. 

6. Attendance may or may not be compulsory. If it is compulsory, extra 
pay is given for workshop participation. Morale in noncompulsory work- 
shops generally is very high, as is the attendance. 

7. In the workshop, members work cooperatively, individually, and in 
groups to plan, conduct, and execute courses of action. They develop not 
only plans but skills and competencies. Demonstrations of skills and tech- 
niques are often presented before workshop groups. 

8. Frequent evaluation of progress is an integral part of the workshop. 

9. The resources employed and the techniques used are varied. Among 
resources are people, materials, and equipment; and among techniques, dis- 
cussion, demonstration, panel presentations, lectures, role playing, field 
trips, interviews, and group-action projects. 4 

10. The theme of the workshop is not to be dropped at the workshop’s 
close. Work begun then is carried on throughout the year. Plans are formu- 
lated during the workshop to be carried out afterward. The ultimate success 
of the workshop as an in-service improvement device depends upon how 
well this is done. 


Faculty Meetings. Faculty meetings can help to bring about real profes- 
sional growth if they are viewed not only as a device to implement routine 
administration but to increase teacher competence. To be quuin in 
Promoting in-service development, the faculty meeting must a discre 
Well planned, and deal with issues of educational importance rather ma 
with routine procedures only. Teachers should not be just inch s 
active participants in the meeting and in the planning. d el 
Mittee and agenda for each meeting are standard equipment A i m 
administered faculties. Records of the proceedings should be kept, s The 
is well that they be duplicated so that all participants may have copies. 
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meetings should be conducted in a businesslike manner and should end on 
time. Typical of the topics dealt with in meetings where in-service develop- 
ment is taking place are: curriculum revision, dealing with individual dif- 
ferences, improving assemblies, opportunities for interdepartmental coop- 
eration, the marking system, promoting school and home cooperation, use 
of community resources, and improving the guidance program. A few 
moments of relaxation over a cup of coffee and some cookies prior to the 
after-school faculty meeting tend to soothe tired nerves and muscles and 
make for more enjoyable meetings. Evening meetings with a recreation 
session have proved successful in some systems, 

College Summer Sessions and Extension and Correspondence Courses. 
Through cooperative planning, many schools arrange for groups of teachers 
to enroll in the same courses, to meet a particular need found to exist. College 
instructors often come to the school system to teach such courses. Some 
schools even pay the tuition for groups of teachers to participate on college 
campuses in summer session courses particularly applicable to the solution 
of some school problem. Many schools grant salary increments to encour- 
age such study. 

Institutes. The traditional institute, with its inspirational speakers and 
relatively little audience participation, is still used as an in-service medium 
in many areas, Ordinarily, an institute is only a “one-spot” program and 
provides no basis for a continuous program of growth. 

Demonstrating and Observing Good Teaching. Demonstration of a skill 
or process by a competent person is a valuable aid to learning. On a ques- 
tionnaire submitted to some 1,500 teachers of the Yakima Valley in the 
state of Washington, it was found that the in-service instrument considered 
most valuable was demonstration. 

Firsthand observation of teaching is a particularly useful way to clarify 
knowledge gained through reading, listening, or other means. Some school 
systems have regular procedures set up through which a teacher may visit 
another in or outside the system if it seems desirable. A visitation program 
must be well regulated to be sure that the experiences will be worthwhile. 
Some items that need to be arranged are: 


1. Time for the teacher to visit. 

2. A substitute for the visiting teacher (may be a good opportunity ix 
the principal to take over a class, thus getting better acquainted with the 
group of children and also learning more of the needs of the particular 
teacher). It is well to have a regular substitute list to draw from. 

3. Notification in advance to teacher to be visited. 

4. Intervisitation of high school and elementary teachers. 


A professional mutual-help attitude should be developed relative to visita- 
tions. Teachers visiting should be very careful to avoid making belittling 
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remarks about the work of the teachers whom they visit. If the administra- 
tion suggests visitation to particularly weak teachers, the visits should be 
arranged in such a way that no reflection is cast upon the teacher. This 
danger may be avoided by arranging for more than one teacher to visit at 
a particular time and by developing a program through which any teacher 
may have the opportunity of visiting others. 

Professional Reading. Probably reading is the most intellectualizing 
medium in the world and the major means of securing educational facts 
and ideas. The administration can be very helpful in promoting professional 
reading through providing adequate and accessible professional libraries. 
Current educational journals and authoritative professional books are 
“musts” for the growing teacher. Sometimes faculty reading circles or read- 
ing clubs are developed. Some administrators encourage reading through 
pointing out outstanding articles or books to faculty members from time 
to time or through sending out brief and interesting reviews of current 
articles and books. 

Supervision and Teacher Helping. Too often the emphasis in supervision 
has been on inspection rather than on stimulation of professional growth 
and development of teachers. Some schools have adopted very successfully 
an arrangement whereby "teacher helpers" replace supervisors. These 
teacher helpers are former classroom teachers who have proved to be 
outstandingly successful and who have specialized in some particular phase 
of teaching, such as reading, speech, or art, or in psychology, child growth 
and development, testing, or some other field of knowledge of value to 
feachers. They have become resource people trained in the democratic 
approach. The teacher helper goes to a teacher's classroom upon request to 
help in any way he can, perhaps by demonstration, perhaps by suggestion. 
The success of a teacher helper program is largely dependent upon the 
competence and personality of the individual teacher helper. Once confi- 
dence is established, the invitations pour in from classroom teachers. Real 
Professional growth is possible in a situation in which the teacher freely 
expresses his need and in which he is able to get real help. The teacher 
helper who goes about his work in a spirit of inquiry, humility, and help- 
fulness can make a real contribution; more and more the job of supervision 
is coming to be looked upon as just another phase of the total program of 
Securing for pupils a better type of education. In other words, one cannot 
Separate supervision, curriculum improvement, and in-service development. 

Professional Meetings. The local, state, and national education associa- 
tions have done much to develop the type of meetings and conferences 
Which help teachers add zest and vitality to their teaching, Parent-teacher 
associations and various regional professional groups also make real contri- 
butions to in-service development. School boards and superintendents, ge 
ognizing these contributions, have established arrangements so that teachers 
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can attend those meetings of particular significance to them. This implies 
the necessity of careful organization and a definitely established policy to 
avoid misunderstandings and making “too much of a good thing.” 

Parent-Teacher Conferences. Some schools have adopted programs 
through which teachers are helped and encouraged to make personal reports 
to parents regarding the children’s progress and to discuss in detail how they 
may be mutually helpful. Some systems have substituted this method of 
reporting for the traditional report card. Different procedures are used in 
different school systems, but arrangements generally include: 


1. Careful work with teachers to be sure that conference objectives and 
interview techniques are understood. 

2. Providing substitutes for teachers who hold conferences on school 
time. Sometimes parents visit the class in the morning and the conference 
is held at noon; sometimes they visit in the afternoon and confer after 
school. Sometimes the teacher visits the home. Sometimes the teacher holds 
conferences with parents in one of the school offices while a substitute con- 
ducts her classes. 

3. Adequate permanent records on children whose reports are being 
given verbally. 

4. Including the child in a part of the conference. 


Through such techniques, greater understanding and cooperation on the 
part of the home and school may be developed and more efficient teach- 
ing and a better educational program can well be the result. 

Student Council. A student council is not ordinarily considered an in- 
service training device for teachers, but it can be. Some teachers who are 
hesitant or reluctant to develop a classroom program of democratic student 
participation sometimes have democratic procedures carried into their class- 
rooms through the system of student participation in school government. 
Most teachers in the typical high school (and in many elementary schools) 
act as advisers to home rooms which are the constituent bodies through 
which representatives are elected to the student council and to whom they 
report back and depend upon for further action. The experience the teacher 
gets in group processing and student participation sometimes gives her the 
confidence and skill necessary to carry such methods over into her classes. 

This list of in-service development devices and practices would not be 
complete without mentioning action research (see Chapter 15), field trips. 
travel, college faculty visitation help, casual teacher-to-teacher help, lay 
committees, informal lay contacts, thorough daily preparation, interviews: 
surveys, courses offered through the school district, and many other items. 
It is extensive enough, however, to illustrate the great potentialities of a 
well-organized in-service development program and the responsibility which 
the superintendent and principal bear in this area. 


~~ 
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ESSENTIAL ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 


The administration should never forget that the duties of teachers are 
heavy. It is important that they have time to prepare well for each day’s 
teaching. While in-service and curriculum improvement activities outside 
of class time are important, they should not become so extensive as to over- 
burden and frustrate the teacher. 

In-service results are best achieved when the teacher has: 


1. Freedom to make inquiry and with her fellow teachers to initiate 
programs for improvement 

2. A sense of belonging to a cohesive working group 

3. A feeling of security in professional and private life 

4. An opportunity and encouragement to get help when needed (with 
no implication that to seek help is a sign of weakness ) 


Many books, lectures, and discussions have been devoted to curriculum 
improvement and in-service development. While worthwhile and useful 
ideas can be gleaned, local conditions make the job different in each com- 
munity. There are no set formulas. In promoting such programs, we are 
dealing with many intangibles. The superintendent who would promote the 
healthy growth of his faculty and school program must work closely with 
teachers, principals, parents—citizens in all walks of life. He must be 
equipped with courage, foresight, determination, sound judgment, and 
intense devotion to the general welfare. It is one of his most challenging 
and important duties. 
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In practically all larger school systems now, teachers and pupils are pro- 
vided with numerous services which implement and enrich classroom 
teaching. Smaller systems provide some such services, but many find 
difficulty in obtaining funds to support them. In some states, however, laws 
have been adopted which make funds available for financing special services. 

There is little agreement as to what is included in the term “special 
services.” For our purposes here, an accurate definition is not essential. 
Under the heading of “special curricular services” will be considered the 
following: 


1. Instructional materials service, including library aids, audio-visual 


aids, and textbooks 
297 
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Music service 

Art service 

Physical education service 
Health service 

Reading service 

Classes for the handicapped 
Speech correction 

Testing and counseling 
Adult education 
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The school camping program, the school museum, the public relations 
program, the research service, the publications service, the safety program, 
and community social, recreational, aesthetic, and general-welfare services 
might also be considered special services. 


BASIS OF OPERATION 


No blanket formula can be set down as to the methods employed by staff 
members in rendering the special services. In some instances the service is 
rendered on a teacher helper basis, with the special-service functionary visit- 
ing the teacher's classroom upon request to make suggestions, give à 
demonstration, or provide materials and aids. Others assume actual teach- 
ing responsibilities for individual pupils or groups of pupils with a particular 
need. Still others operate centers where information, materials, aids, and 
equipment of various kinds may be secured for use by the classroom 
teacher. 


ESTABLISHMENT BASED ON NEED 


Before taking action to establish a special service, it is wise to consider 
the fact that it will cost money and that the patrons have a right to demand 
that what they pay for serves a worthwhile purpose. To avoid the accusa- 
tion of using taxpayers’ money to institute “frills,” and to be sure that 
valuable educational contributions are made, the need should be estab- 
lished. A recommendation that the service be instituted should be based on 
knowledge of: 


The number of students needing the service 

The results which have been achieved through the service in other sys 
tems, or through experiment and research 

Its probable effects upon students and the community to be served 

Its value to teachers 

The cost of the service 

Personnel required (qualifications and availability) 
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Facilities required 

Methods of rendering the service 

Legal status of the service in the state and special financial allocations 
(if any) for it 


If the school system has a research division it may collect and present 
many of these data. Otherwise a specialist in the field, the superintendent 
himself, or other school personnel may carry out the investigation. 


SECURING ACCEPTANCE OF THE SERVICE 


The board of education, before approving or rejecting a proposal to 
institute a special curriculum service, deserves the opportunity to become 
familiar with it. The superintendent may carefully present all the informa- 
tion required, or a committee of the board may make an investigation. 

Even prior to making a recommendation to the board, the superinten- 
dent may ask the lay advisory committee, if one exists, to assist him in 
studying the need for and feasibility of establishing the service. A proposal 
based on this committee’s recommendation will assume added weight with 
the board and is likely to be readily accepted by the community. 

The school superintendent and his assistants should be well fortified with 
facts regarding the program and use every ethical means to promote general 
public understanding of it—letters from the school, broadcasts, telecasts, 
newspaper articles, bulletins, manuals, discussions, and audience presenta- 
tion by administrators, staff members, and pupils before community groups. 
Classroom teachers and others working with pupils may present to classes 
an explanation of the service. A justification to all concerned is necessary; 
an objective appraisal of its value and desirability is most effective. Un- 
founded claims may be refuted in practice and result in the loss of com- 
munity support. 


INTEGRATION OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


It is very important that the personnel responsible for special services 
be assimilated into the total school program, so that each service does not 
become a side show operating independently and competing for public 
approval. Special service personnel, like other teachers, should attend x 
meetings, participate as committee members, and fit into the general schoo 
Pattern. The special service persons who operate within one building inre 
made responsible to the principal. If they have responsibilities ona system- 
Wide basis, they may work with the special services Hue n 
director, an assistant superintendent, or the superintendent himself. í 
Person coordinating the program should have responsibility in the tota 
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educational program, with the final authority vested in the superintendent, 
In larger systems the superintendent must delegate a good deal of such 
responsibility, for there is a limit to the number of persons from whom he 
can personally receive reports and to whom he can give advice and council 
on programs. 


PERSONNEL FOR THE SPECIAL CURRICULAR SERVICES 


The authority and responsibility for selection of qualified special service 
personnel (and all other personnel) are the superintendent's, subject, of 
course, to the approval of the board. In larger systems and many smaller 
ones, he will undoubtedly delegate much of the responsibility to an appro- 
priate person or persons. It is unnecessary to say that the personnel for 
a service should have thorough understanding of the aims and objectives 
of the program and have the qualities necessary to carry it out successfully 
in the local situation. The qualities of tact and diplomacy are of great 
importance to the special service personnel. An attitude favorable toward 
continued study, attendance at conferences, and other activities to promote 
professional growth is important. 


TEACHER HELPERS 


As was indicated before, there is great variation in the way in which 
the special services operate. There are many advantages in the elementary 
schools in permitting a class group to be together with one teacher through- 
out the day. Greater continuity of effort, esprit de corps, and interrelation- 
ship of activities can thus result than is generally possible in a situation in 
which the class is interrupted from time to time during the day for pupils 
to go to special classes of one sort or another. More and more schools 
seem to be subscribing to the system of using the special service teachers 
wherever practicable as teacher helpers. Their job is to assist the classroom 
teacher in broadening and enriching the learning activities of the classroom 


rather than taking the children into special classes to supplement what takes . 


place in their regular ones, 

The term “teacher helper” is used to emphasize for all concerned that 
these persons are different from both special class teachers and from the 
traditional supervisor. The role of the latter, as officially appointed leader, 
was too often interpreted as dominating, controlling, and operating the 
group. The teacher helper functions as part of the group, helping other 
teachers release their full abilities. This is in accord with current thinking 
about supervision. * 


* Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools, Englewood Cliffs, NJ., Prentice: 
Hall, Inc., 1950, p. 24, 
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Teacher helpers in music, art, reading, speech, health and physical edu- 
cation, and instructional materials work with classroom teachers giving 
demonstrations, suggestions, information, and materials to help the teachers 
do the teaching. It is surprising and gratifying to note how many teachers 
who “just can’t handle music or art” or some other subject area will go 
forward with success, confidence, and pleasure after haying been given help 
by a capable special service person over a short period of time. 

Teacher helpers need not only special training in the field of their spe- 
cialized endeavor but should be experienced and capable classroom 
teachers. Experience reveals that teacher helpers are called upon often to 
assist by demonstration, to help get units of work started, to help group 
pupils for instructional purposes, to assist in locating teaching materials, to 
help to adapt the work to slow learners or gifted pupils, and to help with 
problems of behavior or morale. 

A large degree of skill in human relations is a “must.” An atmosphere 
must be established in which teachers do not feel that a request for help 
is evidence of weakness and one in which teacher helpers make their services 
as practical and attractive as possible so that they are in constant demand. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS SERVICE 


The library, the audio-visual service, and textbook supply service are 
of incalculable value in enriching the educational program of the school. 
This value is realized only if teachers are able to guide pupils in using the 
wealth of materials and aids available. They are not services to be looked 
Upon as separate from instruction and teaching methods but inherent to 
eflective learning activities. E 

In many school systems the library, the audio-visual service, and the 
textbook supply service operate as separate departments. There is great 
merit in coordinating the supply of visual, auditory, and sensory means, 
including the printed word, at one source. The director of the instructional 
materials service may serve not only to coordinate the activities but may 
also serve as a teacher helper to promote the best possible use of the aids 
available. T 

The service involves much more than storing books, encyclopedias, 
Projectors, films, slides, pictures, exhibits, posters, maps, and globes. Activi- 
ties and services promoted and coordinated through the department may 
Well include: 


1. Providing teacher help in the classroom and other in-service develop- 
Ment experiences. . 
. 2. Providing guides to the use of community 
in arranging for field trips, class visitations, speaker 


resources and assistance 
s, and consultants. 
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3. Instructing pupils in the use of the library, including tours of the 
library, an indication as to the location of materials and suggestions as to 
the care of and good citizenship in using the library. 

4. Providing time-limited classroom libraries of books, diversified 
literature, and other aids related to the classroom work at hand. 

5. Studying the physical aspects of the library, classrooms, and study 
rooms and making recommendations for producing an environment for 
the best use of the various aids. Standards for furniture, bulletin boards, 
display space, student committee rooms, shelving, lighting, darkening, and 
files are just a few of the considerations deserving attention. 

6. Planning the centralized administration of the total program, includ- 
ing such items as the central depositories of films, exhibits, pictures, globes, 
and maps. Servicing equipment, recommending purchases, and classifying, 
processing, and distributing materials to meet teachers’ and pupils’ needs 
require careful planning and keen insight. Establishing means through 
which materials and equipment used only occasionally may be made avail- 
able to the district as a whole can result in appreciable economies. 

7. Instructing teachers and pupils in the operation and use of equip- 
ment. 

8. Establishing textbook depositories and means through which books 
may be available at the place and time needed. Through careful organiza- 
tion, sets of textbooks (for example, primary readers) not used for the 
entire year and not necessarily used in all classrooms at the same time may 
be rotated in such a way as to save a good deal of money which can be 
used to provide additional needed materials. 

9. Assisting teachers and pupils in producing their own audio-visual aids 
(graphs, friezes, murals, posters, and marionettes). 

10. Constantly adding to the supply of materials through encouraging 
teachers, pupils, and others to make contributions to the depositories and 
collections. 

11. Keeping the public informed as to how the instructional materials 
service contributes to the students’ education. 


The instructional materials director is a logical person to serve âs 
chairman of or consultant to the textbook selection committee. Because 
of the nature of the training and experience needed by the efficient instruc- 
tional materials director, he is likely to have a good understanding of what 
a textbook can contribute to good teaching. He should be qualified to judge 
the kinds of materials that are most effective. Because of his broad contacts 
and associations with classroom teachers in the system, he should be able 
to work in a most harmonious and congenial way with textbook selection 
committee members. 
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MUSIC SERVICE 


One source of considerable controversy among educators is the degree 
to which the schools should offer instrumental music lessons for children 
on the elementary level. Some schools employ teachers who instruct bands, 
orchestras, small groups, ensembles, and even individuals. This they justify 
on the grounds that music is a basic part of our cultural heritage and that 
the cultural and social values of music appreciation and performance are 
great. Also they contend that those individuals with interest and talent 
necessary to become high school and college band and orchestra members 
and professional musicians must begin their training early in order to 
develop the necessary skills and techniques. On the other side of the argu- 
ment are those who contend that we cannot justify taking elementary 
children from their regular classes to participate in music activities. They 
further contend that one cannot justify providing such a service for the 
benefit of particular interests and talents unless a similar service is provided 
in other fields which other persons may consider equally important; e.g., 
art, ballet, tap dancing, and drama. The retort of the first group to the last 
argument is that educators need to be able to judge what is important and 
follow through courageously. 

And there seems to be a rising trend toward agreement among leaders 
in elementary education that the self-contained classroom is the best organ- 
izational vehicle for integrating subject matter content meaningfully, pro- 
viding extended and practical learning experiences, and meeting the needs 
of younger children. In the time available in the pre-junior-high-school 
day, a pupil's experiences are expected to provide a firm foundation in 
the so-called fundamentals or common learnings and in personal and social 
adjustment. This requires well-coordinated whole group, small group, and 
individual activities. Youngsters’ taking leave from the classroom at various 
times during the day for direction in particular skills or arts by specialists 
obviously can cause serious interruptions in the continuity of learning 
activities for all concerned. k 

The development of an appreciation of music and enjoyment and yis 
in participating in group singing can be developed appropriately at the 
lower levels without instrumental instruction. A teacher helper can be very 
valuable in this area, assisting the teacher in development of teaching te en. 
niques and with materials and aids for integrating music into the units of 
Work at hand. Some schools operating with this type of program postpone 
instrumental instruction until the first year of junior high school, where 
the music classes can be scheduled as a regular part of their departmental- 
ized work. 


Ba i i ecial 
The instrumental instruction is ordinarily carried out either by a sp 
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music teacher in the building or by music teachers who move from building 
to building on schedule. 

Two special problems relative to the instrumental music classes deserve 
special mention: 


1. Physical facilities. Instrumental music is a noisy subject. These classes 
most desirably are held either in soundproof rooms or in a special wing of 
the building so that other classes are not disturbed. Also, best results can be 
obtained only with adequate facilities. Not only that, the adequacy of facili- 
ties bears a definite relationship to the degree of strain under which the 
instructor must work. 

2. Providing instruments for the students. Some schools buy some or 
all of the instruments and lend or rent them to students. Generally, at least 
some of the students have to buy or rent their own instruments. It is quite 
common in some areas of the country for the music teacher to arrange for 
the representative of a music company to come to the school and negotiate 
with pupils and their parents to sell them the instruments. While this has 
the advantage of enabling the teacher to lend guidance in the selection of 
the instrument, it has serious dangers. Many music teachers have been 
falsely accused of accepting commissions on the sales. This is too great 
a risk. It is better that such purchases be made directly by the pupil and 
parent from the dealer of their choice. The teacher may still offer guidance 
as to the type of instrument to select. 


ART SERVICE 


Art, in the departmentalized school of a system, is ordinarily taught as 
a regular class or classes. In the elementary and nondepartmentalized 
schools it is desirable that it become an integral part of the regular classroom 
program, related to the other activities of the units in progress. A general 
upgrading in the caliber of art instruction can result from the services of a 
good teacher helper in this field. Many schools, however, prefer to provide 
a special arts and crafts room where the special service teacher holds her 
classes. 

One advantage claimed for the latter approach is that the special room 
can be more easily equipped for and made adaptable to art activities than 
can the regular classrooms because of the other activities which must take 
place in the regular rooms and because of the expense of equipping all the 
rooms. 

Whether the special service teacher teaches pupils regularly and directly 
or acts as a teacher helper, she needs thorough preparation in the methods 
and content of art and an understanding of what takes place in the regular 
classroom. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


The special service person in the field of physical education can be of 
great assistance throughout the system in working with teachers to help 
them frame a well-balanced program of activities for all children. There is 
sometimes a tendency for physical education programs to degenerate into 
“tossing out the ball and going at it.” The need for development of desirable 
motor skills, attitudes, and habits of conduct, as well as general physical 
development should never be lost sight of. The program also can serve to 
remedy postural defects and other conditions calling for careful muscular 
development. 

As a teacher helper on the elementary level, the physical education special 
service teacher can make an especially valuable contribution, since most 
elementary teachers have not had extended special training in the field and 
since it is generally not consistent with the program to have a special 
physical education teacher to teach all the classes of a building. The teacher 
helper can work closely with the teacher as a curriculum and methods 
resource person and as a technical adviser to teachers and pupils. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The special health service, which may range in personnel from a part- 
time nurse to a staff of doctors, dentists, psychiatrists, sanitarians, and 


nurses, has the important educational function of assisting all school per- 
1 environment, establishing sound 


sonnel in maintaining a healthful schoo! 
health habits, and establishing home relationships conducive to the success- 
ful achievement of the objectives of the health program. The health service 
personnel serve as curriculum resource persons to classroom teachers and 
pupils, organize and supervise health examinations, make health inspec- 
tions, supervise health conditions in classrooms and the school in general, 
record health and growth data, and give guidance to treatment and correc- 
tion of ailments. 

Sometimes the school nurse also serves a 
this capacity is able to follow through in 


attention. ; 2 t 
The hot-lunch dietitian can also render a valuable service in the healt 


Program by serving as a curriculum resource person and technical adviser 
to pupils and teachers on matters of food and nutrition. —— n 

Nurses, psychologists, and hygienists may team with the guidance service 
to improve the mental as well as the physical health of pupils. Physical 
examinations, psychological testing, and conferences involving the an 
principal, nurse, psychologist, the parent, and others, sometimes can make 
valuable contributions toward the adjustment of an individual pupil. Some 


s a public health nurse and in 
the homes on cases needing 
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Schools have set up a regular procedure in dealing with adjustment problems 
so that the contributions of all resource persons may be brought to bear 
upon the solution of problems. 3 


READING SERVICE 


The reading service is looked upon in some systems as being “remedial,” 
that is, to correct faulty reading habits which have been developed and to 
teach groups of pupils who have not learned to read as ordinarily expected. 
Under such circumstances the remedial teacher ordinarily spends most of 
the time teaching remedial groups. 

A reading teacher helper or counselor may spend a large part of her 
time developing techniques and procedures designed to make remedial 
work unnecessary: 


1. Work with the classroom teachers, studying the needs of the children, 
especially of those who appear not to be making satisfactory adaptations 
to reading. 

2. With the help of information gained through observation, that 
gathered by the classroom teacher, and specific information secured through 
vision, hearing, and diagnostic reading tests, she may advise the teachers 
regarding teaching methods to be used. 

3. Administer diagnostic tests and tests of reading achievement, observe 
pupils and classes, and in other ways collect information to implement her 
ability to advise classroom teachers regarding improvement of methods and 
materials. 

4. Help teachers at all levels to improve their reading instruction. 


CLASSES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Special programs for the physically handicapped children within the 
school district have become quite common in recent years. Many systems 
provide educational opportunities in special classes or have a visiting 
teacher provide instruction for the homebound. There has been a strong 
trend recently toward teaching the children in regular classes where possible, 
providing compensatory adjustments and aids in special classes for a part 
of the day. Several states assume the cost of educating all types of handi- 
capped children above the cost for teaching typical pupils. 

The special service teacher in this field may either take the direct respon- 
sibility for teaching these children or may serve as a teacher helper to assist 
classroom teachers in determining the nature and degree of a child's impair- 
ment and the handicap resulting from it and to help frame procedures 
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adaptable to the child's needs. In many systems he assumes the combined 
role. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Many children have speech defects, the largest percentage of which are 
not the result of physical handicaps. Some are due to psychic disturbances; 
some to deviation in phonation. Then there are those which result from 
structural defects, such as cleft lip and cleft palate and from poor hearing. 
Defects resulting from cleft lip or palate and similar structural defects are 
subject to operative correction and subsequent speech rehabilitation. 

The special service teacher in speech can help the regular teachers to 
provide better training in proper speech for the less severely handicapped. 
Special classes or individual instruction for a portion of the day is often 
required. 

The speech correctionist, like other special service teachers who teach 
children directly, should be provided with suitable quarters in which to 
teach and with adequate teaching aids. 

There is a shortage of speech correctionists. This fact emphasizes the 
need for those who are available to conduct in-service development pro- 
grams for regular classrooms teachers in order that more pupils may benefit. 


TESTING AND COUNSELING 


Pupil personnel service and guidance activities of various types have 
received increased emphasis in recent years. This service is operated in 
many different ways. Diagnostic testing and counseling are common. Some 
Schools have developed very effective programs of clinical services, pooling 
the talents of any persons in school or out who can give information helpful 
in promoting pupil adjustment. The guidance service person ordinarily 
Coordinates the program, seeing that necessary tests are given, case con- 
ferences are held, and the cooperation of such agencies and individuals as 
family courts, children's bureaus, and juvenile officers is enlisted. The 
guidance person lends system and continuity to the program and conducts 
follow-up work with teachers and parents. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The concept of the school as a se 
led not only to horizontal extension 
Cialized services to learners with speci 


rvice agency for all the community has 
of the school program to provide spe- 
al needs but also vertically to provide 
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preschool, kindergarten, community college, and, increasingly, adult 
education. 

Schools and community colleges are placing increasing emphasis upon 
adult education. Everywhere there seems to be concern for educational 
upgrading. The manpower demands of national defense and impact of 
technological change have undoubtedly been influential factors in the 
movement. 

Adult night schools can be run quite inexpensively through charging a 
small fee to each enrollee. Sometimes some state aid is available, and some- 
times local tax levies are passed to finance the adult schools. The problem 
of determining the offering is easily handled through consultation with the 
faculty and advisory council and through circulating a check list of possible 
classes to school patrons through the newspapers, through letters sent home 
with students, or by enabling citizens to express their wishes at meetings 
of the PTA, service clubs, the grange, and other groups. 

The faculty can ordinarily be recruited from the ranks of ex-teachers 
and craftsmen of various types in the community as well as from the regular 
faculty. Care should be taken in selecting the faculty to be sure that their 
teaching techniques are adapted to the adult level. Regular faculty members 
should not be urged to take night teaching assignments and thus become 
overworked. 

The administrative details for a sizable night school can be handled by 
some regular functionary relieved of his usual duties for a portion of the 
day. As the adult school grows and expands, especially if daytime classes 
also are introduced, more administrative help will, of course, be required.* 


EXTENDING SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


The list of special curricular services discussed here is not exhaustive. 
A cataloging of the extensions of school programs introduced over the 
country to meet the needs of individual communities would give impressive 
testimony to the energy and ingenuity of American educators and their 
constituents in providing a program of education designed to help each 
individual meet the problems and responsibilities of today’s world. 

Each extension must be thoroughly evaluated and appraised in the light 
of the philosophy of the school and the community. The initial cost, the 
effect of the new service on support of the existing program, and possibilities 
of other agencies providing the service must be considered as well as the 
need for the service. Sometimes lost sight of is the fact that consideration 
needs to be given not only to the introduction of the new but the discon- 
tinuation of the outmoded. 


* Homer Kempfer and William R. Wood, Financing Adult Education, Washington, 
Federal Security Agency, 1952 (U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1952, No. 8). 
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The administration of each service, new or old, should fit logically into 
the over-all administrative framework. 


WHAT ABOUT THE GIFTED CHILD? 


An impressive array of special services is provided in the modern school 
to help its physically handicapped, the poor reader, the mentally retarded, 
the speech defective, and others. Few people will disagree that these pro- 
grams are important and worthwhile. But when one considers the emphasis 
on them and also takes into account the number of pupils with whom the 
classroom teacher must work, he may well wonder if the schools are giving 
adequate stress to the development of special, superior talents and abilities. 
Do the schools tend to become mills of mediocrity? Do the schools neglect 
the needs of the gifted while devoting attention to the average and below- 
average? 

These charges have been made, yet in most good schools there is a 
definite awareness that, while all children hold some needs in common, it 
is also true that needs vary from child to child in significant respects. 

If we are not to fall into the error of ministering only to the needs of the 
average, we must provide a program which challenges each student to 
produce at the highest level of his potentiality. There is always a great need 
for people to do jobs which require unusual aptitude and competency. 
Boys or girls who could hold such positions and who do not do so because 
of inadequate education have a right to feel cheated. So does the nation. 
The educational program needs to provide a variety of experiences to 
develop talent and leadership and to enable each to make the greatest 
contribution possible. : 

The administration has the challenging responsibility of ensuring that 
each child enjoys such opportunities. Many adults remember situations in 
which, as pupils in the classes of imaginative, sympathetic teachers, curiosity 
and the freedom to express themselves flourished, only to fade as they 
Passed on to another grade. The administration faces the problem of elimi- 
nating these frustrating experiences. 

Many administrative provisions 
student is constantly challenged. Acceleration, t 
special elective classes, and college level classes for advance college credit 
àre among such well-known provisions. The degree of success varies decid- 
edly from school to school. Some more specific provisions include: 


have been made to ensure that each 
segregation, enrichment, 


1. Wide use of community resources in teaching 

2. Encouraging students with special interests to m 
the library and supplemental materials ; 

3. Encouraging talented students to set up experiments, 


ake extended use of 


to give book 
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reviews, to conduct research and share their findings, to survey community 
problems, and to carry out special projects 

4. Carrying out class projects through committees based on student 
interest 

5. Encouraging students to put special interests to work through mak- 
ing collections, doing creative writing, or developing hobbies 

6. Encouraging talented and interested students to help in preparing 
radio and television programs and in making community presentations 

7. Adopting an extensive out-of-class program of special interest clubs: 
science clubs, debate groups, hobby clubs, amateur writers’ club, etc. 

8. Providing sound guidance to help pupils plan their present and future 
education carefully 


Every school has the obligation of identifying the gifted pupils and 
developing programs to meet their needs. There is no universally accepted 
definition of the gifted child, and there need be no official labeling or segre- 
gation. At least he or she is an individual of conspicuously superior ability. 
Such pupils can be identified through teacher recommendation, standardized 
test, and pupil performance. 

The poor reader or the physically handicapped child may also be a gifted 
child. If this is the case, he not only has the need to overcome a handicap 
but the need to develop his superior talents. It is indeed gratifying and 
important that schools everywhere are giving added attention to providing 
opportunities for the gifted child, without curtailing opportunities open to 
others. No one has all the answers, but awareness of the needs of the indi- 
vidual and constant and sincere effort to develop each to the maximum of 
his potentiality cannot fail to bring commendable results. 


A FINAL WORD 


One continuing objective of any school system should be holding costs 
within reasonable limits, for the higher the cost of providing each service, 
the fewer the services which can be rendered. 
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Such evaluation can take place successfully only when an intra-staff rela- 
tionship characterized by mutual confidence, understanding, and sense of 
interdependence exists. No teacher or staff member will wholeheartedly par- 
ticipate if the findings will cause him to get a lower rating or salary. There 
must be general understanding that the results will be used to improve the 
learning situation for pupils and to provide staff members more satisfaction 
in their work. 

All evaluations are made in terms of the functions and goals of the 
school. These should be clearly understood by all associated with the school 
and are likely to be when aims and goals are established by cooperative 
effort. 


EVALUATION METHODS 


The methods of evaluation used will vary from school to school. Some 
of the commonly employed techniques are described briefly below. 

Student panels are sometimes brought to faculty meetings to discuss what 
they consider to be their educational needs and to suggest ways of improv- 
ing their learning experiences. Students should not be asked to evaluate 
individual teachers but merely to indicate ways in which they believe they 
could learn more or achieve their objectives more effectively. 

When a staff has agreed upon what constitutes a good learning situation, 
self-evaluation check lists may be cooperatively formulated and individually 
used. 

Individual teachers may bring pupils into the evaluation through seeking 
their anonymous suggestions regarding the classwork. And if a teacher has 
the confidence of his pupils, they will reveal in their comments and their 
papers some of their innermost thoughts. Children are observant and 
thoughtful, and some of their observations can have genuine significance 
in the development of educational procedures and practices. 

General student reaction to the school program may be made more 
generally understood by the staff through asking the guidance counselor to 
share his findings. 

Suggestion boxes in which students, teachers, janitors, and all other staff 
members are asked to drop suggestions for improvement have proved 
helpful. š 

Another common and effective basis upon which to evaluate class pro- 
cedures is pupil-teacher planning. When teachers and pupils together set 
up objectives, plan procedures, and evaluate results many bases for im- 
provement are bound to be brought to light. 

Regular group sessions of janitors, cooks, teachers, bus drivers, or other 
school groups in which time is given thoroughly to discuss the present pro- 
gram and ways to improve it have proved highly productive. Out of such 
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sessions often develop more objective and systematic bases of evaluation. 
Only when group activities and procedures are subjected to constant evalua- 
tion are the possibilities of constant and effective individual self-evaluation 
great. 

The administrator may obtain the judgment of others in determining 
revisions he will make in his procedures through group discussions, anony- 
mous questionnaires, and other similar means devised to assist groups and 
individuals express their helpful judgment. 

In situations in which there is complete satisfaction with the status quo, 
outside speakers may be invited in to emphasize the importance of evalua- 
tion and to suggest evaluative procedures. 

Intervisitation by teachers and staff members often gives impetus to self- 
evaluation. 

A community survey with teachers, pupils, and community representa- 
tives making judgments concerning progress made and goals yet to be 
achieved is not only good evaluative procedure but gives a basis for con- 
tinued group and individual evaluation. 

Adults of the community can render important service on committees or 
councils or in conferences and discussions, the purpose of which is evalua- 
tion of the school plant, the program of studies, or other aspects of school 
operation. Furthermore, it is not the prerogative of the professional staff to 
develop the school program apart from the life, customs, beliefs, and 
desires of the community. Ideally, the school and community determine the 
purposes of the school and decide how well the purposes are being achieved. 
Such cooperative action can do much to eliminate misunderstandings and 
dissatisfaction.* 

Action research provides a most practical basis for 
though there seems to be some disagreement on what 
action research, it is the name given a process designed to 
in a systematic, scientific way. It involves collection of obje m 
jective evidence of the success or failure of teaching, supervisory, adminis- 
trative, or facilitating activities, and alteration of these activities in the light 
of the evidence. It is an attempt to study what we do and make it consistent 
with what we believe, deciding what is necessary to improve by observing 
carefully the situation itself. It is investigation carried on by educators on 
the job in order that they may make better decisions and employ more 
effective practices.+ It is a method of modifying practices by studying 
problems, analyzing the factors influencing them, and experimenting with 


new designs or practices. 


improvement. Al- 
can be considered 
improve action 
ctive and sub- 


* Leon Festinger and Daniel Katz, Research Methods in the Behavioral Sciences, 


New York, The Dryden Press, Inc., 1953, pp. 327-379. 
+ Stephen M. Corey, "Action Research and the Cla 
Education Association Journal, February, 1954. 


ssroom Teacher,” N. ational 
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Action research involves the following steps: 


The development of a feeling of dissatisfaction 

Definition of the problem 

Determining different possible ways of improving the situation 

Trying the methods and materials selected as most promising and col- 
lecting evidence of success or failure through tests, observation, interview- 
ing, examining 

Interpreting the evidence gathered and making desired changes in prac- 
tices and materials* 


The action research approach may be utilized by the individual teacher 
to solve one of her classroom problems, such as the apparent inability of 
her pupils to punctuate written work or to read properly. It may be used 
by the faculty as a group to solve such a problem as why so many pupils 
drop out of school before graduation. It may be utilized by a custodian to 
solve such a problem as how to keep a wall from collecting so many finger 
marks. 

Systematic and concentrated attention to gathering facts is essential to 
successful action research as a way of improving classroom teaching, admin- 
istration, or any other practices of day-to-day work. 

The teachers of a school system are not likely to make extensive use of 
action research to improve their teaching unless the administration helps 
to establish an atmosphere conducive to it. As has been mentioned before, 
teachers must feel free to discuss their difficulties without its being inter- 
preted as an indication of weakness. The administration must encourage 
research and experimentation and give support to those who try new ideas. 

Achievement testing can serve a worthwhile purpose in evaluation. A 
comprehensive program of achievement testing provides more than a basis 
for judging subject matter achievement. It furnishes evidence to guide adop- 
tion of corrective measures. It can help to develop board and community 
confidence in the newer methods of education. If tests indicate that, besides 
achieving desirable personal and social outcomes, the pupils are advancing 
satisfactorily in mastery of subject matter, doubts and fears may be allayed. 
Purposes for the testing must, of course, be fully understood by all con- 
cerned, The purposes can be defeated if teachers feel that teacher efficiency 
rather than pupil achievement is being measured. 


OVER-ALL EVALUATION 


A thoroughgoing evaluation of a school’s total program can be an in- 
volved and time-consuming process. It may bring into action many of the 
methods described above. Often it includes an evaluation by the school’s 


* Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practices, New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953, pp. 26-41. 
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staff and an evaluation by a committee of experts. Both groups may conduct 
a comprehensive, formal survey within definitely designated areas, such as: 


1. Basic information 

a. Financial support 

b. Pupil population 
c. Community population and characteristics 
d. Educational needs of youth in general and special needs of youth of 
the particular community 
2. School evaluation—major divisions and services 
a. Administrative organization 
b. Staff 
c. Plant and maintenance 
d. Transportation service 
e. Library service 
f 
g 
h 


. Health service 
. Guidance service 
. Pupil activities 
i. Program of studies 
3. Instructional evaluation—subject areas 
a. Self-contained classroom programs 
b. Core program A 
c. Specific subject areas (science, social studies, music, agriculture, 
mathematics, etc.) 
d. Guidance services 
(Instructional evaluatio 
offering, adequacy of staff, effectiveness of activities, 


n covers organization of courses, nature of 
quality of ma- 


terials, evaluation of pupil needs and progress, outcomes, and 
strengths and weaknesses of program.) 
4. Individual teacher evaluation 
Such an evaluation entails meetings, discussions, paper work, and re- 
the project. 


ports. Ordinarily a steering committee organizes and guides 
Parents often serve on the steering committee. nhe j 

A thoroughgoing study of the results of the evaluation is essential. Then 
goals for change may be set. The ultimate end result can well be a new spirit 
of solidarity and an ever-improving school program. 


HOLDING POWER EVALUATION 


In most secondary schools over the country one problem is “drop-outs. 
By “drop-outs” we refer to high school pupils who withdraw permanently 
before graduation. Undoubtedly, it is impossible to eliminate this factor 
completely, but many schools have increased their holding power through 
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careful analysis and evaluation and introducing changes and extensions in 
the school program. A school with a high percentage of drop-outs probably 
is not serving its whole community in the best way possible. 

An investigation of the school records of nongraduates who left school 
will reveal certain pertinent facts on the withdrawee and his withdrawal 
needed for analysis: age, grade, time of year, length of time in local schools, 
academic standing, special interests, activities, and perhaps facts regarding 
his social relationships, family relationships, and economic status. 

Through interviews with the nongraduates and his friends and relatives, 
additional data can be compiled to ascertain such facts as whether or not 
the drop-out was due to discouragement over failure, economic reasons, 
lack of courses in line with interests, lack of social satisfaction, etc.* 

The following changes and extensions of program are typical of those 
instituted by schools as a result of their evaluations: 


1. Addition of elective courses in industrial arts, homemaking, me- 
chanics, business education, and others 

2. Provision of less academic sections of some of the college-preparatory 
courses 

3. Extension of the program of club and intramural activities 

4. Extension of the counseling service to give individual attention to 
pupil program planning and adjustment problems 

5. Reaching agreement among faculty members that the school is obli- 
gated to try to hold each student through graduation and that encourage- 
ment is vital. 


There is no set solution to the problem. One thing is sure—most schools 
can interest, hold, and serve far greater numbers of young people if they 
conscientiously set about trying to. 


THE FOLLOW-UP STUDY 


One concern among educators and laymen alike is whether education 
has kept abreast of the times and is meeting the real-life needs of youth and 
the requirements of society. The follow-up study, through which the status, 
success, and adjustment of school graduates are investigated and surveyed, 
has proved to be a practical technique to build understanding and agree- 
ment among teachers, patrons, and pupils as to the needs that should be 
met by the school and to determine to what extent the school is meeting 
them. The data gathered may provide bases both for assisting graduates in 
further adjustment and for improving the plan of guidance and instruction 
for youngsters still in school. 

* Kenneth B. Henderson and John E. Goerwitz, How to Conduct the Follow-up 


Study, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Circ. ser. A, No. 51, Bulletin No. 11, 
Program, 1950. 
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Administrative and curricular changes resulting from a follow-up study 
ordinarily have the support of patrons, for they have had a hand in shaping 
the guiding policies and understand what is being done. Changes made are 
likely to be justifiable, for they are based on data furnished by the follow-up 
study indicating which needs of youth are already being met and which 
are not. 

In other words, the follow-up study provides a means for educators and 
laymen to find out where present strengths and weaknesses are and to agree 
on what problems should be attacked. When changes are instituted on the 
basis of such agreement, even the need for financial support is more easily 
understood. 

The Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program has provided six 
instruments used in follow-up studies. 

The first is a mere listing of real-life problems as agreed upon by lay 
and professional groups operating in the program. Examples of the 56 
problems formulated are "Earning a Living,” “Developing an Effective 
Personality,” and “Taking an Effective Part in Civic Affairs.” 

The other five instruments are questionnaires. One is designed for the 
anonymous use of teachers, pupils, parents, and nonparent patrons of the 
school. The questions basically ask the respondent which of the real-life 
problems he thinks the school should help pupils with and to rate the im- 
portance of such help. The responses to this questionnaire afford an insight 
into attitudes held regarding a good school program and its content, and 
provide the bases for group discussion and decision. 

The second of the five questionnaires is for the anonymous use of teach- 
ers. Each respondent is to tell how much help in relation to each of the 
real-life problems he thinks was typically received by members of the last 
graduating class. Any appreciable discrepancies between faculty views Te- 
garding what the schools should do and are doing can be used as a measure 
of their willingness to make curricular changes. 

The other three questionnaires are designed for use with graduates of 
the schools, The first of these seeks to find what per cent of recent graduates 
is already experiencing the real-life problems included in the basic formu- 
lation. The data gathered serves to convince pupils, patrons, and teachers 
of the necessity to functionalize high school curriculum. The second gradu- 


ate questionnaire asks respondents to tell how much help in reference to 


the real-life problems they received in school. This affords another 
appraisal of the adequacy of the school program. Through the third gradu- 
ate questionnaire, respondents estimate how effectively they are meeting 
the problems. These responses help parents, teachers, and school patrons 
reach conclusions regarding the present school program, and ways it can 


be improved.* 


* Ibid. 
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READABILITY OF SCHOOL-PUBLIC COMMUNICATIONS 


There is a vast area for improvement in the typical written or printed 
communications from schools to the public. A comprehensive survey of 
such communications can serve a most useful purpose. Report cards, news 
articles, newsletters, board agenda, budget reports, general annual reports 
and other communications may well be included for evaluation. The pur- 
pose of such evaluation should be to find ways of enabling the school to 
tell its story more effectively and with greater assurance of being understood 
and accepted by the people for whom it is written. 

Criteria for improvement of news releases have been previously listed. 
Here are a few criteria for evaluating two other mimeographed or printed 
instruments of communication: 


1. The annual report 
a. An interesting cover design 
b. A panel of highlights, easy to analyze, and telling the story briefly 
even if one did not read the report in detail 
c. A table of contents at the beginning 
d. Pictures and charts 
€. A simple financial statement 
f. A review of the offering and activities of the system and a short review 
of the year’s work written in colorful, clear, and human style 
g. A brief description of the business management and general adminis- 
tration of the school 
h. Accurate facts and figures 
i. Correct grammar and spelling 
2. Newsletters 
. Nontechnical vocabulary 
. Informal vocabulary 
. Sentences not involved 
. Narrative style 
. Descriptive style 
Facts and material of significance to the reader 
. Articles interpreting school policies and practices 
. Meaningful and appealing headlines 
. Accurate facts and figures 
j. Correct grammar and spelling 


$T aa ea 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SELF-EVALUATION 


Literally scores of professional magazine articles have been devoted to 
the traits considered essential to success as a school superintendent. Almost 
any characteristic considered valuable by anyone in any walk of life, from 
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bullfighting to barbering, has been cited as indispensable to the chief 
school administrator. And it is true that great versatility is needed. The 
legendary triple threats of football might well appear devoid of talent as 
compared with the superintendent who is expected at one and the same 
time to perform expertly in each of the following fields: finance, architec- 
ture, public relations, forensics, politics, psychology, curriculum building, 
semantics, landscape gardening, community planning, and, on some 
Occasions, medicine. 

The following listing of characteristics of the good administrator adds 
nothing to what others have said. It is merely a summation. It is not intended 
to imply that anyone should strive to be a Mister District Attorney, Lone 
Ranger, and Superman all wrapped up in one. Rather, its implication is 
that any administrator can step up his performance—can become a better 
administrator. The list below suggests standards to be adopted for evaluat- 
ing the administrator and his practices. It may be used regularly for self- 
evaluation. 


Good (sound, honorable, reliable) 
Displays generally accepted characteristics of a good man. 
Demonstrates self-control and consideration of the common good. His 
integrity and morals are above reproach. 
Is honest in all things. 
His loyalty to the country is above doubt. 

Humble 
Never displays an attitude of superiority. 
Realizes that he too may still learn. 
Realizes that his powers are delegated 
absolute. 

Reverent 
Sets an example by participation in church affairs. ; 
Demonstrates faith in a Higher Being who rules over the affairs of man. 
Encourages activities stressing moral and spiritual ideals. 

ee ioma ees 

ever asks others to do things he would not do. 

Does not expect anyone to le of themselves beyond the call of duty. 
Considers the welfare of fellow workers at all times. 

A Team Leader 
Wants to be part of a strong team; 
Has an enduring interest in and respec 
Treats everyone with consideration. 
Selects able co-workers and works Wi 
Coordinates the efforts of others; operates 
tionship. 


to him and that his power is not 


not a strong man standing alone. — 
t for the people he works with. 


th them, not over them; cooperates. 
well in a give-and-take rela- 
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Knows associates as individuals. 
Is accessible and helpful; does his share of the work. 
Encourages free, frank communication among all personnel. 
Encourages informality. 
Does not spy, but gives sincere help. 
Shows confidence in staff members; stands behind them. 
Regards self as one of the group and abides by its findings. 
Delegates responsibilities. 
An Organizer 
Looks ahead. 
Starts each day by listing projects in order of their urgency classification. 
Makes long-term plans. 
Utilizes all available resources to solve problems. 
When a problem is solved, puts relevant facts in writing for future 
reference. 
Sets goals and moves resolutely toward them. 
Fair 
Does not permit prejudice to enter into decision making. 
Applies rules and regulations with equal vigor regardless of who is con- 
cerned. 
Treats all persons with equal sympathy and respect regardless of their 
station in life. 
Congenial 
Displays human qualities. 
Makes liberal use of a warm smile. 
Is available and approachable. 
Greets custodians, pupils, and patrons in a pleasant way. 
Has a sense of humor. 
Can laugh at his own mistakes. 
Patient and Tolerant 
Does not attempt to make revolutionary changes overnight. 
Meets criticism with a calm, sympathetic attitude. 
Welcomes suggestions. 
Demonstrates willingness to give others’ ideas a try. 
Does not expect associates to be “yes” men. 
Never “blows his top.” 
Devoted 
Never appears overburdened and harassed. 
Presents an appearance of satisfaction and efficiency on the job. 
Demonstrates willingness to consider new problems. 
Considers education a high calling. 
Demonstrates a personal interest in each staff member and student. 
Would rather be in education than any other profession. 
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Tactful 
Thinks in terms of others' wishes and welfare. 
Realizes that others are subject to the same ups and downs as he is. 
Says the right thing at the right time. 
Abreast of New Developments 
Reads current literature. 
Attends workshops. 
Is aware of materials and methods developments. 
Travels. 
Visits other schools. 
Accepts responsibility for personal and professional growth of staff. 
Changes practices in the light of new findings. 
Encourages well-planned experimentation. 
Strives constantly for self-improvement. 
Works to gear school's program to this dynamic age. 
Vigorous and Ambitious 
Presents an appearance of vitality and confidence. 
Is well groomed and carries himself gracefully. 
Carries out duties with enthusiasm and initiative. 
Does not allow himself to get in a "rut." 
Has moved steadily up the administrative ladder. 
Is alert, intelligent, and imaginative. 
Is active in endeavors of merit in the community. 
Thorough 
Follows through. 
Has a good memory; has system of refreshing memory on things that need 
follow-up; has plan for remembering important points of meetings and 
discussions. 
Keeps promises. 
Bases actions on investigation and research. 
Is able to concentrate on goals and problems at hand; not diverted by 
extraneous matters. 
Does everything in a careful way. 
Is scrupulously conscientious. 
Ts accurate and precise in all actions; knows school law.* 
Facts and figures most often needed on recurring problems are kept 
available. |, 
Thinks things through carefully before making decisions. 
Never “goes off half-cocked.” 
Expressive 
Speaks well. 


* Madaline Kinter Remmlein, “What Administrators 
Law," Nation's Schools, November, 1956, pp. 52-54. 


Need to Know about School 
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Writes clearly; seeks to increase vocabulary. 
Is well-informed. 
Voice is pleasant. 
Thinks well. 
Gives simple, frank, and direct answers when they are sought. 
Before calling meetings, lets participants know what will be discussed. 
Refrains from overusing “I.” 
Meets people easily; has steady eyes and firm handshake. 
A Builder of Good Will 
Creates an atmosphere of sharing. 
Staff members and patrons help make decisions. 
The entire staff has a part in planning and executing plans. 
The board and public are always informed of developments in the 
schools. 
There are no secrets in the school’s business. 
Sets a good example in public relations. 
Teachers and students are happier, wiser, and more productive because 
of his influence. 
Courageous 
Actions governed by sound principles. 
Does not depart from principles. 
Will not be bullied or stampeded. 
Stands for right in face of opposition. 
Provides sound educational program for children, despite opposition. 
Defends freedom of expression and freedom of inquiry for each 
individual. 
Judicial 
Is a good judge of people. 
Exercises good judgment in personal and professional associations and 
affiliations. 
Observes economy and efficiency in discharge of duties. 
Does not jump to conclusions. 
Keeps both feet on the ground. 
Meets storm clouds with calm tolerance and common sense. 
Considers bona fide criticisms judicially and does not distort them as 
attacks. 


EVALUATING THE ROLE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT'S WIFE 


To achieve all the qualities of the ideal superintendent may be difficult 
for any one mortal. This is no less true of the qualities deemed essential in 
the superintendent's wife. While she officially has no connection with his job 
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or the schools, her attitude and conduct have often proved to be significant 
factors in her husband's effectiveness. 

In most communities no official group is likely to evaluate formally the 
contributions of the superintendent's wife to his and the school's success. 
On the other hand, some superintendents’ wives might appreciate seeing a 
check list designed to help them evaluate their roles. Some such list as the 
following might be helpful: 


The superintendent's wife: 
Likes and understands people. 
Has a sense of humor. 
Is friendly. Meets people and entertains with ease and grace. Does not 
ally herself with any clique. Has many good friends but avoids showing 
favoritism. 
Knows the community. Respects its traditions and mores. 
Shows interest in and attends school activities. Shows pride in the school 
and its accomplishments. 
Joins as a worker in church and community activities. Does not seek 
leadership roles. 
Does not embarrass her husband or the school board by living beyond 
her means or failing to pay bills on time. 
Does not reveal confidential information regarding the school. Does not 
attempt to speak with authority on school affairs either to staff members 
or community people. Never conveys the impression of having "inside 
information.” 
Is a good listener. Is never overaggressive or dominating. 
Keeps herself, her family, and her home neat and presentable. 
Recognizes that her husband’s work is very time-consuming and that a 
part of her role is the patient acceptance of this fact. 


SCHOOL BOARD EVALUATION 


School boards, too, may be encouraged to evaluate the job they ar 
and thus pave the to improvement. 

Board palin d asa AE deeply concerned for the welfare of e 
and girls and the community. They usually are eager to learn how to ^ 
their jobs better. The superintendent can often lend the impetus to cau 
the board to evaluate its practices. 

Here are some things which are being done 
9f the country to evaluate their effectiveness as 
making body: 

Speakers from colleges and universities, 


e doing 


by boards in various parts 
the school district's policy- 


the state department of educa- 
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tion, or the state school directors’ association are invited in to analyze the 
responsibilities of the board and suggest policies and procedures. 

A list of resource materials on school board duties, policies, and pro- 
cedures is studied by the members. 

Consultants are invited to read board minutes and board rules and regu- 
lations and to visit board meetings to suggest ways of improving them. 

Boards hold extra meetings to explore their problems, to discuss their 
procedures, and to plan steps toward improvement. 

Special board study conferences, sponsored by colleges and universities 
or the state school directors' association, are attended. 

Boards visit sessions of other school boards to study their procedures. 

Inventory or rating sheets are sometimes used by the board to evaluate 
its procedures, practices, and policies. Weaknesses are thus spotted and 
changes can be made. 

Criteria may be set for evaluating board meetings. Here are illustrative 
ones: 


1. The meetings are conducted in accord with recognized parliamentary 

procedure. 
Minutes are kept. 
Business is taken care of in a regular order. 
The chairman announces the result of all votes. 

2. A period is set aside for attending to all necessary business prescribed 
by law, such as signing vouchers, opening bids, and approving proposed 
plans. 

3. A period is set aside to hear reports on or to consider some of the 
educational aspects of school operation. 

4. A period is set aside to hear suggestions, criticisms, questions, or com- 
ments from school patrons in attendance. 


EVALUATING PUPIL PROGRESS 


Evaluation of school practices involves the appraisal of pupil progress 
toward accepted goals. The traditional report card generally amounted to 
a message from the teacher telling the parent (and pupil) where the teacher 
thought the pupil stood in comparison with his classmates. 

The reporting system ideally is a part of the educational program, a step 
in planning for improvement of teaching and learning. The reporting process 
should serve to focus the attention of pupil, parent, and teacher on the out- 
comes with which the school should be most concerned. 

For decades, educators have been striving to improve reporting, and 
they have introduced many departures for the traditional modes. Descrip- 
tive statements, check lists, anecdotal records, and pupil-teacher-parent 
conference have all been employed. 
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Far too often the new departures have been adopted by the staff or 
administration without full understanding on the part of the parents. Criti- 
cisms and complaints are a natural result. 

The adoption of a new reporting system is ideally a cooperative endeavor. 
It involves a careful study by school officials and representative parents to 
determine what purposes reporting should serve, what part it plays in the 
educative process, and what changes need to be introduced. 

When the reporting system is studied cooperatively and a plan adopted 
on the basis of agreements reached, improvements usually result not only 
in community understanding and reporting effectiveness but in the actual 
job of teaching. 

Following is a simple set of characteristics or criteria which might be 
used as a basis for appraising a reporting system and adopting a new one: 

Evaluation in Terms of Objectives. Since little progress is likely to be made 
without objectives clearly in mind of all concerned at the beginning and 
throughout an educational experience, evaluation and reporting must be 
made in terms of these objectives. Setting up objectives must be considered 
a fundamental step in improved evaluation and reporting.* 

Help in Keeping Objectives Clear. The reporting system should help both 
the teacher and the pupil to keep their purposes in mind. Evaluation must 
be made in relation to experiences promoted by the school and according 
to the objectives, needs, and abilities of each individual pupil. 

Motivation. The system of reporting should motivate toward self-improve- 
ment. It should rely upon and help to create intense interest in accomplish- 
ment rather than in extrinsic reward. 

Tangible Indication of Progress. The report system must maintain some 
tangible means of indicating pupil progress. Both pupils and parents need 
to know in what specific respects progress is being made. There needs to 
be a tangible record kept as a basis for promotion and to provide a means 
for guidance and recommendations concerning college entrance. X 

Encouragement. The report system should aid the pupil to solve his 
problems and thus encourage his continuing his education rather than dis- 
courage it. This would imply that marks or designation given in a report 
should not tag any student invidiously, but should, rather, help him to 
improve. Uo 

Student Participation. An evaluation report on student progress, if it is to 
benefit the pupil, must be meaningful to him. If it is to be meaningful, it 
must be complete. It cannot be complete unless the student has a part in 
making it, for much of the progress toward student objectives can be judged 
only by the student himself. The student must have a part in the evaluating 
process in order that the report will give complete information and because 


* Harris, E. Russell, "Dual Basis for Report Cards," Nation's Schools, March, 


1957, p. 49. 
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the student must do some self-evaluating and making of plans for improve- 
ment, or the evaluation cannot produce the maximum benefits. 

Separate and Complete Evaluations for Each Quality, Characteristic, or 
Achievement Evaluated. No symbol can be an adequately intelligible, valid, 
reliable index of achievement unless the achievement evaluated represents 
a single outcome, or unless the achievement of several outcomes can be 
assumed to be identical. This implies the necessity for reports to indicate 
each outcome being evaluated and the progress made in its achievement. 

Cooperative Achievement Encouraged. It is appropriate that the schools 
should give pupils experience in cooperative endeavor for general improve- 
ment, a traditional ideal of the American community. The marking system 
should stress achievement of worthwhile objectives and place a value upon 
pupils’ helping each other to achieve these objectives. While.a degree of 
competition is good, the competitive aspects of the marking system should 
not be stressed to the point that the results achieved are nervousness, frus- 
tration, cheating, and animosity. 

Promotion of Parent Cooperation and Security. The pupil progress evalua- 
tion and reporting system should help parents to understand the purposes 
for which the student is working. It should give evidence of progress being 
made and an indication as to how the parents may aid in the educational 
process. The reporting system should further parent cooperation and pro- 
mote a feeling of understanding, confidence, and security in relations with 
the school. 

Sound Guidance, The reporting System should contribute to the school's 
program of guidance. The information given, therefore, must be specific, 
explanatory, even diagnostic, rather than a simple statement of rating. It 
must help pupil and parent to see what the pupil is accomplishing in such 
a manner as to reveal strengths and weaknesses and to aid the student in 
planning improvement for the future. 

A. sound system of evaluating and reporting pupil progress can serve an 
invaluable service in planning for improvement in learning and teaching. 
Traditionally, a system of marks of five symbols, four of which are passing 
and one failing, is by far the most common. The process by which such 
symbols are assigned varies from teacher to teacher. Obviously such a sys- 
tem will not meet the criteria set above. Alterations and improvements 
should be made as a result of thorough study and consideration by school 
staffs and parent representatives. Changes in customary practice will be 
successful only if parents and teachers understand the reasons for change 
and desire it. 


SELF-STUDY OF COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Individual school systems often find it highly beneficial to make an 
intensive examination of their own School-community relations. 


| 
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School personnel, students, and community representative can well be 
included in the study and discussions. 

In some instances it has proved desirable to invite an outside agency 
(such as staff member from a nearby college or university) to assist in the 
study. 

In order that such a study may be of practical value, it is necessary that 
it be given sufficient focus to yield a usable result. The persons participating 
may find it best at the outset to list desirable areas of school and community 
cooperation. Then the group may investigate and discuss what is being 
done in each area and suggest changes, additions, or discontinuance of 
activities and practices. The following categories are illustrative of such a 
listing: 

Use of facilities by the community 

Use of community resources in the school program 

Study of community problems by school classes 

Special services to the community 

Assistance in community development; cooperation with parks program, 
library program, assistance in cleanup campaigns, assistance in safety pro- 
grams, and aid in sewer and building projects 

Classes for adults 

Community informational activities 

Efforts to learn of community desires 

Informal community relationships and participation of school personnel 

Student participation in community activities* 


CONCLUSION 


Education has made great strides. Educators have much about which to 
feel confident. Yet the profession bears the sobering responsibility to the 
community of being sure that what it does in the schools brings the results 
intended. Therefore it is essential that evaluation be continuous and 
thorough. The teacher’s work, the progress of the pupil, the effectiveness 
of the supervisory effort, the efficiency of business practices, and all other 
facets of school operation must be constantly appraised and improved when 


Possible. The full responsibility of education cannot be fulfilled otherwise. 


There is no one adequate approach to the evaluation of the work of a 
de in terms of a variety of evi- 


school. Evaluation, to be valid, must be ma h and 
dence. Abilities, skills, attitudes, understandings, and general growt an 

achievement are all measured. While written examinations, objective tests, 
Standardized tests, and teacher opinions are all part of evaluation, they are 
Not sufficient. Anecdotal records, pupil activity files, parent reports, ques- 
tionnaires, i nterviews, check lists, tape recordings, photographs, motion 
j * Your School and Community Relations (filmstrip), New York, Museum Exten- 
sion Service, 1955. 
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pictures, and observation may all have a place in demonstrating whether 
desired outcomes are being achieved and, if not, how they may be. 

Various instruments may be used in systematically collecting data. Refer- 
ences at the end of this chapter will give guidance in the preparation of 
such instruments as well as in the analysis of data collected. 

Evaluation is important in education. It gives facts upon which to build 
long-term coordinated plans. Its real value is reaped only through improve- 
ment in the future. The present is too late to change the past. 
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cuapter 16 Maintaining 
the Freedom 
to Teach and Learn’ 


We have already discussed the vital role the public schools play in main- 
taining a secure and free America. We have discussed the leadership role of 


the superintendent in dealing with the ever-growing complexities of school 
for establishing proper school 


management. We have presented suggestions 
and community relations. There is, however, one over-all responsibility of 
the schools and their administration so important as to deserve a full chap- 
ter’s treatment by itself. This is the responsibility to maintain the traditional 
freedom of America’s teachers to teach and of their pupils to learn. The 
freedom is sometimes referred to as “academic freedom” or “intellectual 


freedom.” The superintendent may well evaluate, and reevaluate, from time 
hool system is maintaining 


to time, the degree of success with which his sc 


that freedom. 


* The author wishes to acknowledge the constructive suggestions of Mr. Lawrence 
ic Education, in writing portions of 


Senesh, Economist, Joint Council on Economi 


this chapter. 
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WHAT IS ACADEMIC FREEDOM? 


Let us analyze for a moment the nature of the freedom we would pre- 
serve. Free public education gives strength to the foundation upon which 
is based the democratic, political, and social structure of this nation. The 
key to the preservation and improvement of the structure is an enlightened 
citizenry capable of making sound decisions. 

Obviously, an enlightened citizenry is made up of enlightened individual 
citizens. To deserve this appellation, the citizen must be able to survey the 
facts and circumstances surrounding a problem and reach a logical, practical 
conclusion. The ability to think clearly and act independently is developed 
through experience. If we would have our youth develop independent and 
responsible habits of mind, they must have continuing opportunities for 
free and open discussion and investigation. Undue restriction of the student's 
access to all facts pertinent to any issue studied or his discussion of them 
is a breach of our tradition of academic freedom. Pressures or regulations 
which curtail or inhibit the teacher in presenting objective facts or providing 
healthful opportunities for discussion and investigation also constitute viola- 
tions of this freedom. Basically, then, academic freedom is not just the 
freedom of the teacher to teach, as is often assumed. Even more important 
is the freedom of the student to learn.* 


WHY THE CONCERN? 


Since, obviously, most Americans believe in this freedom, why need we 
so emphasize the responsibility of boards and superintendents to be con- 
stantly alert that it be maintained? That “eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom” is probably in no area more true than in regard to America’s 
schools. This is true principally because of the system of school operation 
we have chosen as best for the country and its people. 

Tn contrast to the centralized organization of the school systems in many 
countries, American schools are supported and supervised by local authori- 
ties. We think this is good. This decentralized system has the virtue of being 
more flexible and democratic. But it also thrusts upon local school boards 
and administrators the task of dealing directly with public opinion, with 
factions, and with pressure groups. While in settled times policies are gener- 
ally left pretty much up to the school authorities themselves, in the more 
disturbed periods these decisions by the experts are sometimes challenged 
by vocal groups in the community. In the guise of security, organizations, 
clubs, and individuals seek to place their own brand of coercion and censor- 
ship upon the schools. The public schools must serve every segment of 


* Academic Freedom and Civil Liberties of Students, New York, American Civil 
Liberties Union, August, 1956. 
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society. If they succumb to the pressures of one segment, the result is apt 
.o be intimidation and loss of the freedom of inquiry and expression for 
others. Schools must remain free in order to be able to serve all the people, 
and that's whom they are responsible to in America. 

Thus, a superintendent is often thrust into the vital and sometimes 
unpopular position of having to build an active defense to protect the 
freedom of our educational institutions. It is a defense that he is required to 
make, first, on Constitutional grounds, and, second, because if freedom is 
curtailed, education loses its dynamic force and becomes merely a pressure 
for conformity and orthodoxy. Such conformity eventually wreaks the 
destruction of the very thing it is trying to defend, for citizens who are 
trained to conform to one viewpoint never learn to exercise critical thinking, 
are incapacitated in the detection and analysis of social problems, and fall 
easy victims to pat solutions and propaganda from every quarter. It is there- 
fore the duty of the superintendent to defend those teachers who are encour- 
aging free and objective investigation of the great controversial issues of 
the day. If citizens are to meet successfully the issues of the day, they must 
be free from thought control. 


HOW ARE FREEDOMS THREATENED? 


In a previous chapter we talked about the so-called “attacks” upon the 
schools and listed some of the targets at which these attacks seem to be 
aimed. A perusal of the issues thus brought to light will demonstrate that, 
in the aggregate, the attacks constitute a threat to the freedom of speech 
and writing, the freedom to teach controversial issues, the freedom to select 
teaching materials, the freedom of inquiry and research, and other equally 
important freedoms.* 

Let's look again at some of the typical categories into which the pressures 
and attacks have fallen: (1) subversion in teaching; (2) failure to teach 
the three R's; (3) lack of academic standards and discipline; and (4) -col- 
lectivism or subversion in textbooks and library books. Apart from the issue 
of whether or not our school systems can bear improvement, the criticisms 
most often leveled offer little or nothing constructive, and, as mentioned, 


sometimes jeopardize basic freedoms. i 
Consider the first mentioned, that teachers are subversive. At the outset, 


it is admitted that no teacher, or anyone else, should be permitted to pro- 
mote disloyalty to or the forceful overthrow of our democratic government. 
However, many of the attacks that have been made on this score have not 
alters, “Freedom to Teach and Learn,” School 


“Freedom of the Teacher to Teach and the 
1 Association of Secondary School Princi- 


* Harold E. Moore and Newell B. W: 
Executive, May, 1954, p. 47; Paul Bixler, 
Student to Learn,” Bulletin of the Nationa 
pals, October, 1954, pp. 15-22. 
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attempted to define subversion except on the basis of teacher remarks 
judged out of context or reports of class discussions of issues that may have 
touched upon points of which some community group or individual was 
intolerant. Often the critics, in essence, demand that only what they believe 
should be taught. Obviously, such demands, were they to become strong, 
threaten the freedom of speech, writing, and inquiry, and the freedom to 
teach controversial issues and select teaching materials. This is not an 
attempt to deny that there are instances in which pupils have been exposed 
to distorted opinions and information, and that should not happen. 

The fault, however, does not necessarily lie at the door of subversion. 
More often than not, it has resulted from lack of preparation on the part 
of the teacher, so far as his subject matter is concerned. In this case, it is 
the quality of his teaching and not the opinions and insidious motives of the 
teacher that is at the heart of the issue. The solution is to discharge the 
incompetent teacher or to speed up his in-service development. Censorship 
and limitation of investigation are inadequate and dangerous "solutions." 

A. second category of attack, that the three R's are not being taught, 
often stems from the critic’s lack of information on the principles of modern 
education, and, in some cases, perhaps, from some teachers’ own lack of 
understanding of what the principles imply. From the study of psychology, 
scientific educators have learned that learning takes place best when it starts 
at the level of the children's interests, and the teacher is expected to recog- 
nize and use these interests as a motivating force to extend his pupils’ areas 
of knowledge. Through this process, the basic discipline can be coordinated 
without impairing the quality of training, but extending its benefits. Cer- 
tainly, the schools should be able to present to the public evidence to justify 
the methods and the content of teaching and courses. To succumb to the 
typical three-R critics and return to the methods and content of the *good 
old days," however, could well limit the areas of pupil inquiry and inhibit 
development. 

The third complaint, that the schools are not disciplinarian enough, 
generally arises when the critics do not take into account the fact that our 
elementary and secondary schools are endeavoring to fulfill mass educa- 
tional needs. If a society is educating an elite, as is done in the grammar 
schools of England and the gymnasia of Europe, it is possible to apply such 
absolute standards of educational fulfillment. It must be understood in these 
cases that all those who fall below these absolute standards are either elimi- 
nated or pushed into second-class schools, and so class distinctions are 
accentuated and maintained. In our equalitarian society, however, the em- 
phasis is different. We feel it is our duty to give as much schooling as pos- 
sible to our young people, developing their capabilities to each individual's 
maximum. Our classrooms are a cross section of our society, and so the 
heavier burden falls upon our teachers of evaluating each pupil's accom- 
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plishment in the light of his potentialities. If teachers cannot develop the 
potentialities of their pupils, the causes of this failure should be investigated 
instead of permitting the attack upon our educational philosophy to prevail. 
To give in to the arguments of typical attackers in this area would be to 
cater only to the interests of the academically apt and to circumscribe the 
teacher in his freedom to teach. Schools cannot be a party to creating mass 
frustration and failure. At least they cannot be and fulfill their responsi- 
bility to serve all and not play into the hands of any special interest. 

The fourth point in the category of complaints, that textbooks are con- 
troversial or subversive, usually arises with critics who fail to understand 
the purposes of education and the proper use of textbooks. Perhaps because 
of the traditional respect which we have lent to the written word, many 
people find it particularly difficult to understand the limitations that are 
inherent in any textbook treatment of a subject. The statements in text- 
books, unlike those of individuals, are not modified by later developments 
in thinking and conditions. For example, a social studies book that was 
written in the thirties quite naturally might have emphasized government 
programs far more than a book written during a time of prosperity. If a 
teacher elects to use such a textbook today—perhaps because of the great 
reputation of its author—it becomes his responsibility to offset the slant of 
the times by making the students aware of developments not considered in 
the book. His judgment in selecting the older textbook need not necessarily 
be questioned, for recency of publication is only one of many criteria to be 
considered in evaluating a book. The quality of the thinking reflected in the 
book is equally important, and critics must be reminded that modern educa- 
tional methods are not based on rote memory from any solitary book or 
class. The very nature of education implies exposure of the child to many 
opinions and personalities, and it is neither just nor realistic to criticize a 
small aspect without considering the total educational experience. In decid- 
ing what his position should be, the superintendent may use President 
Eisenhower's address at Dartmouth College in June, 1953, as a yardstick: 


Don't join the book burners. Don't think you are going to conceal faults by 
concealing evidence that they ever existed. Don't be afraid to go in your library 
and read every book as long as any document does not offend your own ideas 


of decency. That should be the only censorship. 

How will we defeat communism unless we know what it is? What it teaches 
—why does it have such an appeal for men? Why are so many people swearing 
allegiance to it? It's almost a religion, albeit one of the nether regions. 

Now we have got to fight it with something better. Not try to conceal the 
thinking of our own people. They are part of America, and even if they think 
ideas that are contrary to ours, they have a right to have them, and a right to 
have them in places where they are accessible to others. It is unquestioned or it 


is not America. 
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Certainly the right of criticism and control of the schools by lay people 
is not questioned here. All that is questioned is the destruction of freedom 
for the many by a few. Dangerous factions must be met with positive action. 


STEPS THE SUPERINTENDENT CAN TAKE 


What are some positive steps the school superintendent can take to pre- 
serve the freedom to teach and learn? Many have been mentioned in previ- 
ous chapters. Let us review a few. He can help the school system formulate 
an educational philosophy which the teacher can use as a criterion and 
which will increase his feeling of security. The superintendent can pay in- 
creasing attention to the continuous in-service development of teachers. 
Such training can go on through the entire school year. Special conferences 
for teachers could be arranged on important public issues, to which resource 
persons from nearby colleges and representatives of local business, labor, 
and agriculture may be invited to discuss problem areas. He can also en- 
courage staff members to participate in constructive adult citizenship prac- 
tices, to become active in community affairs. 

The superintendent has to recognize the needs of modern education. A 
well-organized up-to-date library in each school is needed. Not only a shelf 
of the great books should be included, but also a collection of materials 
reflecting the great variety of approaches with which our society is confront- 
ing contemporary problems. 

The superintendent must remember that since modern educational 
methods place increasing emphasis on the development of the individual 
student, the teacher should not be expected to cope with oversize classes 
now so common. 

Attacks against the schools may be avoided not only through the improve- 
ment of the quality of education and efficient performance of duties, but 
also through better communication between the school system and the 
community at large. The superintendent finds the need to use all other 
legitimate means at his command to interpret to the public the objectives 
of education and the needs of the school system, in language laymen under- 
stand. 

The superintendent is in a position to encourage his staff to develop the 
highest standards of professionalism. Freedom is not license, and to help 
to maintain freedom the profession must accept fully its responsibilities. 
This includes providing a strong defense for its members who are in the 
right and endangered. It also includes providing standards for the profession 
and expelling those who do not measure up. Irresponsibility should not be 
tolerated. 

Despite all efforts, complaints still may arise. In such cases the superin- 
tendent must take full responsibility, with the board, to resolve the issues 
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without unnecessarily jettisoning the members of his staff. If they find them- 
selves unable to cope with the issues, an impartial committee may be 
selected, not only from among the intelligent laymen of the community but 
also from among expert educators. The board and superintendent must 
see that the work of the committee is conducted in good faith, that it does 
not attempt to persecute or prosecute teachers, and that it confines its efforts 
to positive recommendations. No investigation should intimidate teachers 
and inhibit their free flow of ideas. 


TEACHER LOYALTY PROGRAMS AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The freedom to teach carries with it grave responsibilities. The teacher 
who would exert influence to victimize the nation or any citizen to subyer- 
sion or disruption is grossly unfaithful in the discharge of his obligations. 

There is no longer reason to doubt that foreign dictatorships have, during 
the past quarter-century, established totalitarian party cells in this country 
responsible to the parent dictator states. These puppet parties have infil- 
trated our society to obtain information, influence policy, and develop sus- 
ceptibility to their ideology. Both the Nazi and Communist parties have been 
exposed as guilty of these tactics. There is little doubt that Communist 
efforts at agitation, espionage, conspiracy, and infiltration continue. There 
is also little doubt that some of this effort is devoted to attracting teachers 
to the cause, for teachers hold key positions of influence on American youth. 

The “fifth-column” challenge caused our government to institute loyalty 
programs to afford protection against disloyal persons’ infiltrating the ranks 
of its employees. The resulting elimination of “security risks” in government 
has become a matter of national interest and controversy. 

To evaluate the justice, constitutionality, or effectiveness of the govern- 
ment program is not our purpose here. The nation’s shocked reaction to the 
problem of organized underground subversion, and the actual threat it held 
for American survival, undoubtedly led to the adoption of policies and 
Practices which will be modified when we have time to catch our breath 
and evaluate the program with less haste and emotion. Tea 

Our interest here is in the application of loyalty programs within educa- 
tional ranks. The problem is to ensure loyalty in the profession without 
adopting methods which will curtail constitutional freedoms, create inse- 
curity, and destroy morale, or besmirch the reputations of conscientious, 
loyal teachers, LE 

Quite a number of teachers across the country have been dismissed, sus- 
Pended, or asked to resign because of alleged Communist or Communist- 
Ielated affiliations, associations, or activities. School boards and superin- 
tendents have been and will be placed in the position of passing on the 
loyalty of staff members accused of being “pinks,” “fellow travelers,” or 
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Communists. In some communities, zealous and influential citizens demand 
quick judgment and dismissal of teachers so suspected. Unfortunately there 
is no set formula to guide school officials faced with this reality, the circum- 
stances in each case being different from any other. It is advisable for such 
decision makers to study authoritative references treating the issues involved 
in loyalty judgments.* 

Even if the reader disagrees with the author's opinions as expressed 
below, careful consideration of the points listed may give help in reaching 
a fair decision as to the disposition of any loyalty case: 


1. There is basis for a different standard of judgment for most teachers 
than for many government officials. Though teachers hold highly sensitive 
positions, they usually do not have access to secret information, plans, and 
documents. For the government official who does, there is serious concern 
not only for his loyalty as such but also for his susceptibility to pressure 
or blackmail. Such susceptibility may be cause for classification and dis- 
missal as a security risk. Usually in judging teachers one is more likely to 
be concerned with the type of influence they exert on pupils or associates 
than for their being susceptible to pressure. There would seem to be little 
doubt that citizens in general would demand dismissal for those who advo- 
cate, plan, or commit acts of violence directed against the government, 
advocate the overthrow of our government by force or other unconstitu- 
tional means, attempt to influence policy or thinking in the interest of other 
states and contrary to the interests of our own government, perform duties 
or acts to serve the interests of another government in preference to United 
States interests, or who attempt to influence others by word or deed to do 
any of these things. 

2. While fidelity judgments cannot always be reached under all the 
rules applying in our courts where guilt and punishment are decided, any 
teacher charged with being disloyal has the basic right to a hearing before 
the board and administration. This implies that he will be informed of the 
specific charges in advance and have an opportunity to prepare his defense. 
The evidence against a person must indeed be conclusive to justify his 
dismissal on the basis of secret testimony by confidential informants. 
Though “due process of law” may not be required in dismissal cases, since 
there is no decision of criminal guilt involved, most states do have regula- 
tions which must be complied with in these cases.+ Dismissal decisions 

* Alan Westin, The Constitution and Loyalty Programs, New York, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt Memorial Fund, Inc., 1954; Lee O. Garber, The Yearbook of School Law, 
1954, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1954, pp. 61-64; The Yearbook of 
School Law, 1953, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1953, pp. 73-78; The 
Yearbook of School Law, 1951, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1951, 
pp. 73-87; Robert E. Cushman, “Academic Freedom,” Education Digest, Vol. 22, 
No. 3, pp. 8-12, November, 1955. 

+ Lee O. Garber, The Yearbook of School Law, 1955, Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1955. 
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based on insufficient evidence or disregard of constitutional safeguards will 
tend to demoralize the staff and interfere with the recruitment of good 
teachers to fill vacancies. 

3. Loyalty and conformity (or orthodoxy) are two different things. It 
seems fair to judge a teacher's loyalty on the basis of his respect and adher- 
ence to constitutional means, his willingness to abide by majority decisions, 
and other criteria expressed in more detail in point (1) above. On the other 
hand, belief in a particular kind of economics or the particular political party 
in power is hardly a criterion. It would also place our liberties in jeopardy 
if a teacher's loyalty were subject to adverse judgment on the criterion of 
belief in labor unions, Senator McCarthy, United States Steel, the TVA, 
General MacArthur, Adlai Stevenson, Ulysses S. Grant, or the United 
Nations. Judgment on such bases would limit freedom of speech and 
thought and seriously threaten the foundations of academic freedom and 
undermine the prestige and morale of the profession. 

4. Despite our ancient birds-of-a-feather concept there is great danger 
in judging teachers by "association" with listed organizations (e.g., the 
Attorney General's list) without additional evidence of the person's actions 
and beliefs. Many persons have unwittingly become members of front 
organizations. Others have been listed as sponsors or members or have been 
placed on mailing lists without their consent or knowledge. Some joined 
the Communist party or front groups in the impulsiveness of youth and 
dropped out when they became fully aware of the nature of the organiza- 
tions. Others belong to groups to whose platforms and principles they don't 
unqualifiedly subscribe. Association can mean so many different things that 
anything less than present membership in the Communist party itself can 
hardly be considered conclusive proof of disloyalty without additional evi- 
dence. It seems inconsistent with our traditions to punish a person for mem- 
bership in a lawful organization, that being the only evidence of guilt. Such 
membership can be an indication of a tendency which might be taken into 
consideration if evaluated with extreme care and not permitted to influence 
judgment without additional evidence. 

5. Refusal of a teacher suspected of disloyalty to testify before a hearing 
of the school board or administration on the grounds of self-incrimination 
is not conclusive evidence of guilt. This refusal may well be frowned upon. 
In fact it may seem that if there were no evidence of guilt, there would be 
no reason to hide behind the Fifth Amendment. The City of New York took 
the stand in 1955 that any employee's refusal to answer permits only two 
inferences, guilt or perjury. City officials contended that the reason for 
such refusal must be that (a) the answer will prove the witness guilty of a 
crime in some way connected with his official conduct or (b) in order to 
avoid answering, the witness deliberately chooses to commit perjury by 
falsely swearing that the answer might incriminate him. Further, it may 
seem fallacious that answering “yes” to a question of membership would 
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incriminate one in the sense intended in the Constitution when no criminal 
consequence is attached to his giving the answer. And the immunity only 
applies to danger of criminal prosecution. The Civil Liberties Union, how- 
ever, contends that a person's refusal may be motivated by fear that any 
information he gives may be used against him, though he is guiltless, or that 
if he truthfully denies membership, he may be subjected to perjury charges 
on the basis of evidence given by informers, or that, if he begins testimony, 
he may be forced to give evidence damaging to others he believes innocent. 
Of course the Fifth Amendment provides no immunity from incriminating 
others. One thing is certain—the protection against self-incrimination is 
guaranteed by the Constitution. To take advantage of a constitutional guar- 
antee in and of itself is no proof of lack of allegiance to constitutional gov- 
ernment, the “American way of life," or anything else we hold sacred. 
Without additional evidence the dismissal of a teacher on the ground that 
he made use of the Fifth Amendment would seem to be inconsistent with 
our tradition of fair and regularized procedures. 

It seems, however, that invoking the Fifth Amendment does place serious 
responsibilities on the teacher. The lack of presumption of guilt of a crime 
against the nation is no guarantee of moral fitness for a teaching position. 
Invoking the amendment is at least an admission of suspicious circum- 
stances. While it may not be grounds for dismissal, it should carry with it 
the obligation to cooperate with the school officials in bringing forth evi- 
dence and explanations to prove fitness to continue the position. * 

6. Teacher loyalty oaths, required in some states, are of doubtful effec- 
tiveness. Many teachers resent the profession’s being required to testify to 
the loyalty expected of all good citizens, Because they consider the practice 
discriminatory it may be detrimental to morale. Also, the most dangerous 
subversives probably would sign the oath with no observable twinges of 
conscience, especially if there were not enough evidence against them so 
that they could be convicted of perjury for the falsehood under oath.+ 

As stated at the beginning of this section, there are no clear-cut guide 
lines for handling loyalty cases, Each case requires careful judgment of facts 
and reasoned assessment of the individual involved. The position of a 
teacher is a sensitive one. We cannot, of course, afford to permit disloyal 
teachers to infiltrate the schools with free rein to exercise a subversive 
influence upon the children entrusted to their supervision. Neither do we 
wish to interpret constitutional provisions in such a way that those who 

*Lloyd Wright, “Use and Abuse of the Fifth Amendment,” U.S. News and World 
Report, Nov. 25, 1955, p. 86. 

t Lee O. Garber, The Yearbook of School Law, 1953, Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1953, pp. 63-64, 73-78; Handbook of School Law, New London, Conn., 
Arthur C. Croft Publications, pp. 135, 138; Madaline Kinter Remmlein, The Law 
of Public School Administration, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1953, p. 145. 
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would overthrow our government cannot be rendered ineffective. Yet there 
is small service to democracy in emulating the tactics of communism, 


RACIAL SEGREGATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


The Supreme Court decision of 1954 concerning racial segregation in the 
schools makes the transition toward integrated schools mandatory. This 
ruling reinforces one of the cornerstones of academic freedom, that each 
child shall enjoy the same educational opportunity, without discrimination, 
in so far as his relationship with a public school system is concerned. 

Those who have successfully integrated the classes and faculties of their 
schools seem to agree on the following bits of advice for school boards de- 
siring to comply with the Supreme Court decision: 


Believe in what you are doing; demonstrate conviction in each pro- 
nouncement. 

Utilize an advisory committee and other existing advisory groups. 

Announcements from official school sources should relieve anxiety and 
convey confidence that the staff and students will do the job. 

In every act, consider the reactions of both races, not just those whites 
who may oppose the change. 

If segregation is wrong, it is also wrong to manipulate children to create 
an integrated situation; let integration take place naturally merely by open- 
ing the school doors to all children within a reasonable attendance area.* 


One of the most comprehensive sources of information on this subject is 
Schools in Transition, published by the University of North Carolina Press, 
the second of a four-volume series on problems in American education. 


SOME EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


The superintendent who wishes to check the degree to which he is ful- 
filling his responsibility for maintaining the freedom to teach and learn may 
begin by asking himself these and similar questions: 


1. Have civic organizations, church groups, and other groups of your 
community had the opportunity during the year to discuss with school staff 
members the educational objectives of your public schools? 

2. Have you, the board, and your staff, with representatives of the lay 
public, cooperatively defined the educational purposes of your school 
System? y 

3. Do you keep abreast of the national picture on criticisms against 


* Robert L. Gray, “Successful School Desegregation,” American School Board 
Journal, October, 1956, pp. 39-40. 
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public schools, and do you follow the statements of educational and political 
leaders pertaining to academic freedom? 

4. Do you discuss these national trends with your board members and 
teachers? 

5. Do you purchase books and journals for your teachers dealing with 
the history and contemporary trends of American education? 

6. Have you, the board, and the staff, with lay assistance, developed a 
textbook selection policy? 

7. Have you and your staff chosen a representative textbook selection 
committee? 

8. Do you have any in-service training program or other projects aiming 
at the improvement of professional efficiency of your teachers? 

9. Have you developed a good working relationship with labor, agricul- 
ture, business, and other vocational and professional groups of your com- 
munity and with your local newspapers? 

10. Do you encourage teacher and staff participation in public affairs? 

11. Does your board hold open meetings and provide anyone present 
an opportunity to ask questions or lodge criticisms of the schools? 

12. Do you have organized lay advisory committees who are acquainted 
with the purposes and practices of your school system? 

13. Have you, the board, and the staff developed criteria for the selec- 
tion of teachers? 

14. Do you assure all teachers who may be attacked the opportunity for 
a hearing to answer the charges before dismissal action is taken? 

15. Are you and your board undismayed by rumor or gossip, and do 
you refuse to take action to discipline or dismiss staff members on the basis 
of anonymous information? 


It would not be difficult to add to the list of evaluative questions. The 
important thing is that education be alert to its responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the freedoms discussed. It should receive constructive criticism 
graciously and take thoughtful action to improve. It should not change to 
appease emotional and prejudiced factions. It should meet its attackers 
with courage and self-control. It should never be stampeded. Neither chil- 
dren nor their teachers should be expected to dwell in fear. 
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91 
role in curriculum improvement, 
264 
rules and regulations, 45, 85, 91, 
95-97 
content of, 95-97 
definition of, 96, 97 
selection of superintendent, 100, 
101 
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Bonds, approval of, campaigns for, 
64—66, 228-232 
student role in, 66 
issuing of, 238-240 
kinds of, 238, 239 
Bosworth, Claud A., 243 
attitudes survey, 243-246 
Broad fields curriculum, 76, 110, 279 
Budget, building fund, 176 
composition of, 173-177 
debt service in, 176 
general fund, 174-178 
as guide to spending, 166, 177 
per cent in each category, 177 
preparation of, 166-172 
cooperative, 167-171 
role of public information in, 171 
steps in, 171—173 
in public relations, 166 
purposes of, 166, 177, 178 
Buildings, acceptance of, 242 
as community centers, 70, 225, 253 
dedication of, 242 
economy in, 241 
financing, 224-246 
campaigns for, 228-232 
methods of, 238-240 
good, qualities of, 233-236 
inspection of, 42, 251 
as instruments of education, 226, 227, 
233, 243, 247, 248 
letting of contracts for, 241, 242 
maintenance and operation of, 246- 
257 
economy in, 253 
personnel for, 248, 249 
role of administrator in, 246-248 
safety in, 42, 236 
teacher and pupil cooperation in, 
249-251 
trends in, 251, 252 
planning of, 224-246 
role of architect in, 240, 241 
rules governing community use of, 
253-257 
site requirements for, 237, 238 
size of, 236, 237 
standards for, 236-238 
Buses (see Transportation of pupils) 
Business administration, 165-181 
as facilitating service, 165, 166 


Business-industry-education ( BIE) days, 
70 


Cafeteria, 16 
(See also Lunch program) 
Camping education, 70 
Census, 18, 225, 226, 228 
Citizens' advisory committees (see Lay 
advisory committees) 
Citizenship education, 284, 285 
Classroom, lunch service in, 217-219 
advantages of, 218 
motivation in, 155, 156 
Coinsurance, 209 
Collectivism in textbooks, 78 
Communications, as basis of under- 
standing, 79 
guide lines for, 63-66 
means of, 59-66 
Communism, 78, 339, 341 
Community groups, Cooperative services 
with, 67, 69 
providing programs for, 71 
working with, 66—70, 72 
Community relations (see Public rela- 
tions) 
Community resources, utilization of, 70, 
309 
guide lines to, 70 
workshops on, 269, 270 
Community services, 70, 71.253 
Community surveys, 69, 227, 228, 315 
of attitudes, 243-246 
of opinion, 272-278 
Competition, in school, 77, 78 
for superintendency, 7 
Complaints, 29 
(See also Criticism) 
Consolidation of school districts, 103, 
104, 211 
Contracts, for construction of buildings, 
241, 242 
teacher, 128-130 
contents of, 128-130 
ethics of, 130 
Core curriculum, 76, 110, 152, 280, 281 
teacher requirements in, 281 
Correlation, subject matter, 279 
Counseling, 153, 154 
career, 153, 154 


Counseling, service, 307 
County department of education, func- 
tions of, 103, 104 
Criticism, meeting of, 29, 74—79, 137, 
338, 339 
of schools, 75-79, 335-338 
Curriculum, 16, 263-287 
coordinating committee, 266, 267 
core (see Core curriculum) 
definition of, 264 
improvement of, guide lines to, 270, 
271, 287 
organization for, 264—271 
trends in, 278—287 
Custodial staff, morale of, 249 
policies regarding, 249 
schedule for, 250, 251 
selection of, 248, 249 
training of, 249 


Debt service in budgeting, 176 
Democracy in administration, 14, 19-21, 
135, 144 
Demonstration, in in-service develop- 
ment, 290 
for PTA programs, 71 
Discipline, 75, 76, 154-156 
authoritarian, 158 
on school buses, 213, 214 
self-, 154-156 
showing anger in, 160, 161 


Economic education, 269, 283 
Economy, in building construction, 241 

in insurance, 209 

in lunch program, 218-220 

in maintenance, 253 

of operation, 180, 181, 310 

in purchasing, 182, 183, 201 

of size of buildings, 236, 237 

in transportation, 212 
Enrollment, school, 3, 224, 225 
Entrance age requirements, 80, 81 
Equalization of support, 172 
Equipment, definition of, 184 

inventory of, 205, 206 

pooling of teacher requests for, 171- 

173 
purchase of, 35, 36, 182-209 
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Equipment, repair of, 35, 36 
standards for, 238 
Evaluation, as function of board, 86 
general school, 17, 313-330 
areas covered in, 317 
methods of, 314-319, 329, 330 
of purchasing practices, 203, 204 
staff participation in, 313, 314 
teacher, 140—142 
Exceptional children, programs for, 283, 
306, 307, 309, 310 
Experience curriculum, 282 
Extended school services, 286, 308, 309 
Extension classes, college, 290 


Faculty, ascertaining number needed on, 
111-113 
selection of, 107-125 
specifications for positions, 114-116 
total strength of, 109, 110 
welcoming committee, 132 
Faculty meetings, 289, 290 
Faculty orientation, 130-134 
Faculty participation, in budget making, 
171-173, 183 
in choosing of personnel, 113-116 
in curriculum improvement, 264-271 
Federal aid, 172, 240 
Field trips, 70 
Fifth Amendment and teacher loyalty, 
339-343 
Finance, for building construction, 238- 
240 
school, 165-181 
Follow-up study, 318, 319 
Fusion of subject matter, 279 
Future Teachers of America, 109 


General fund, budgeting of, 174-178 
Gifted children, programs for, 151-154, 

283, 309, 310 
Gifts, acceptance of, 202 
God, belief in, 76, 77, 285, 286, 321 
Goshen Central School District, 229 
Grounds, community use of, 70, 71, 

253 
rules governing, 253-257 
(See also Buildings) 
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Guidance, case study techniques in, 153, 
154 
and pupil adjustment, 152-154, 157 
Guidance service, 307 


Handbooks, for parents, 63 

for students, 63 
Handicapped, classes for, 306, 307 
Health, 16, 150, 215 
Health service, 305, 306 
Heterogeneous grouping, 154 
Holding power, evaluation of, 318 
Homogeneous grouping, 151-154 
Human qualities, 81 


Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program, 319 
In-service development, 263, 269, 287- 
293 
definition of, 264 
programs, characteristics of, 287, 288 
conditions favorable to, 293 
types of, 288-293 
Institutes for teachers, 290 
Instructional materials service, 301, 302 
activities of, 301, 302 
Insurance, 47, 206-209 
economy in, 209 
guide lines to providing, 28 
kinds of, 208 
purposes of, 207—209 
register for recording of data, 207 
schedule policy forms, 209 
Integration, of races, 343 
of special services, 299, 300 
of subject matter, 279 
Interviewing, suggestions for, 123—125 
(See also Applicants; Application) 
Inventory of equipment, 205, 206 


Job specifications, 114—115, 122, 125 

Joint Council on Economic Education, 
269 

Journals, professional, 79, 89, 90, 238 


Laundry, school, 43, 221, 222 
Lay advisory committees, 57, 67, 228— 
230 


Lay advisory committees, in curriculum 
improvement, 265, 266 
guide lines for, 69 
Learning objectives, 58 
Lighting, 37 
Line officer, 97 
Lunch program, 16, 214—221 
central cooking, 219-221 
advantages of, 220 
in classroom, 217-221 
advantages of, 218 
economy in, 218, 219 
facilities for, 215 
personnel needed in, 221 
record forms, 216, 217 


Maintenance, definition of, 247 
and operation of plant, 246-257 
personnel for, 248, 249 
summer, 37—43, 246-257 
teamwork in, 249-251 
Materials, instructional, 301, 302 
free and inexpensive, 281 
sponsored, 281 
criteria for judging, 281 
Measurement of ability, 151 
Merit rating, 126, 127, 138-143 
Ministerial association, cooperation with, 
69, 70 
Moral values, 76, 77, 150, 285, 286 
Morale, pupil, 156, 157 
staff, 58, 59, 130, 183, 300 
building, 135-145 
Music, 303, 304 
sale of instruments for, 304 


National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, 67, 69 

National Conference on School Trans- 
portation, 212 

National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, 238 

National Education Association (NEA), 
Department of Audio-visual In- 
struction, 197 

N.E.A. Journal, 90 

National School Boards Association, 89 

National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, 79 


National Teacher Examinations, 122 
Nation's Schools, 89, 238 
Nazism, 339 
News of schools, 59 
included with report cards, hand- 
books, annuals, 63 
methods of releasing, 60 
preparation of, guides to, 60 
release of, 59 
Newspapers, 59, 231 
annual school edition of, 60, 131 
school, 61-63 
Noncertificated personnel (see Non- 
professional employees) 
Nonprofessional employees, 122, 125, 
248, 249 
applications of, 125 
considerations in hiring, 125, 249 
eligibility lists of applicants, 125 
morale of, 249 
orienting, 48, 49 
personnel policies for, 249 
training of, 249 


Objectives, school, 150-152, 157, 158, 
263, 271, 273, 274, 276 
as related to purchasing, 184, 185 
Office, arrangement of, 26 
equipment and supplies, 27 
forms, 45 
in public relations, 27, 28 
for secretary, 26-29 
(See also Record keeping) 
Operation, definition of, 247 
and maintenance of plant, 246-257 
personnel for, 248, 249 
teamwork in, 249-251 
Opinion sampling, 277, 278 
Organization, for curriculum improve- 
ment, 264-271 
school unit, 16 
staff, 16, 144 
Orientation programs, evaluation of, 134, 
135 
for general personnel, 36, 48, 49 
need for, 130 
for teachers, steps in, 131-134 
(See also Staft; Teachers) 
Outdoor education, 70 
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Parent Teacher Association (PTA), 57, 
67, 68, 71, 93, 171 
guide lines for, 67 
Parent-teacher conferences, 72, 292, 326 
Personnel administration, 16, 17 
Philosophy, adoption of, 271-277 
check lists for, 272-276 
of maintenance and operation, 247, 248 
of school, 54, 157, 158 
of superintendent, 18-21 
Physical education service, 305 
Placement agencies, 6, 7, 115, 120, 121 
Planning, with lay citizens, 74, 75 
(See also Lay advisory committees) 
for school year, 32, 33 
teacher-pupil, 155, 156 
Plant, definition of, 247 
maintenance of, 246-257 
summer, 37-43 
safety precautions, 42 
Policy, definition of, 96, 97 
Population, 104, 224, 225 
Public relations, activities of, 55, 58-74 
definition of, 53 
evaluation of, 328, 329 
factors creating need for, 53, 54 
guiding principles of, 55, 56, 72, 73 
place of special days in, 71 
responsibilities for, 57, 228 
role of superintendent in, 54 
and school purchasing, 182, 201, 202 
Publications, professional, 89, 90, 238 
of schools, 61, 71 
guide lines for, 63-66 
Pupil accounting, 43, 44, 179 
Pupil progress, evaluation of, 326-328 
(See also Reports) 
Pupil-teacher planning, 155, 156, 314 
Pupils, adjustment of, 150-162 
dealing with, 157-162 
participation in school government, 
156, 157, 314 
and plant maintenance, 249-251 
showing faith in, 159, 160 
transportation of (see Transportation) 
Purchasing, bids in, 187-197 
cooperative aspects of, 183 
and educational objectives, 184, 185 
evaluating practices in, 203, 204 
order forms for, 198, 199 
policy for, 183 
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Purchasing, procedure, 200 
and public relations, 182, 201, 202 
specifications in, 185, 187-197 
steps in, 184—201 
supply lists for, 202, 203 


Radio and television, 61, 231 
education in, 283 
Readability of school communications, 
320 
criteria for evaluating, 320 
Reading service, 306 
Recommendations, blanks for, 120, 121 
"to whom it may concern," 122, 123 
Record keeping, 29, 30, 43, 171 
forms, 45 
lunch room, 216, 217 
Reports, annual, 60, 61, 179 
pupil, 63, 72, 77, 78, 179, 292, 326- 
328 
and competition, 77, 78 
evaluation of, 326-328 
criteria for, 327, 328 
as public relations instruments, 72 
Requisition forms, 185, 186 
Research, action, 315, 316 
Resource unit, 280 
Rules and regulations, for community 
use of buildings and grounds, 253— 
257 
definition of, 96, 97 


Safety, in buildings, 42, 236 
precautions for, 42, 207 
in transportation, 212 
Safety education, 284, 285 
Salary for teachers, 138-143 
Salary schedules, single, 138 
other types of, 139 
Schedules, custodial, 250, 251 
maintenance, 38-42 
salary, 138-143 
teacher, 36 
School Bell, 79 
School districts, consolidation of, 103, 
104 
employees of, number of, 33 
number of, 85 
School Executive, 89, 238 


School government, participation in, 156, 
157 
guide lines for, 157 
reasons for, 156 
School Management, 90 
School spirit, 155 
School year, first two weeks, details of, 
49 
opening day, 49 
planning for, 32, 33 
reminder list for, 33 
Schools in Transition, 343 
Secretary of administrator, 26-29 
Segregation, on basis of ability, 152 
racial, 343 
Services, extended school, 286 
facilitating, 211—222 
special, 297-310 
criteria for establishing, 298, 299 
integration of, 299, 300 
personnel for, 300 
securing acceptance of, 299 
Speakers' bureaus, 71, 229 
Specifications in purchasing, 185, 187— 
197 
Speech correction, 307 
Spiritual values (see Moral values) 
Staff, ascertaining number needed on, 
111-113 
charting responsibilities of, 97-100 
contracts of, 128-130 
Cooperation in choosing, 113-116, 
124 
custodial (see Custodial staff) 
information for, 144 
morale of, 58, 59, 130, 135-145 
organization of, 58, 144 
orientation of, 33, 34, 36, 48, 130-134 
planning with, 32, 33, 36, 58, 74, 75, 
97, 136, 137, 171-173, 183, 227, 
264-271, 313 
role in public relations, 56 
selection of, 32-34, 107-125 
pre-service, 107—109 
programs of, 108, 109 
specifications for positions, 114-116 
(See also Teachers) 
Staff officer, 97 
State aid, 172, 240 
State department of education, functions 
of, 103 


Storage, centralized, 171, 204, 205 
space for, 205 
Student activity funds, 178, 179 
Student council, 156 
in in-service development, 292 
Student teaching, evaluation of, 125-127 
Substitutes, hiring of, 34, 35 
lists, 35 
(See also Teachers) 
Superintendency, applying for, 6, 7 
first, 21 
preparation for, 4-6 
rural and urban, 8, 9 
Superintendent, availability to public, 28 
as businessman, 79 
duties of, 13, 15, 17, 18 
first in America, 21 
functions and powers of, 16, 17 
good, qualities of, 143-145, 161, 162, 
293, 321-324 
identification with staff, 135, 136 
office organization, 25 
(See also Office) 
philosophy of, 18-21 
relations, with board, 90, 91 
with predecessor, 13, 14 
responsibility to board, 85, 87-90, 101 
role of, in building planning, 236 
in maintenance and operation, 246— 
248 
in public relations, 54 
in selection of staff, 107 
selection of, 100, 101 
self-evaluation, 320-324 
support of staff, 137, 144 
wife of, evaluation of, 324, 325 
Supplies, allocation of, 35 
definition of, 184 
distribution of, 204 
pooling of teacher requests for, 171 
purchase of, 182-209 
lists for, 202, 203 
Surveys, of attitudes, 243-246 
community, 69, 227, 228. 315 
of opinion, 272-278 


Tax levies, special, 238 
campaigns for, 66, 228-232 
student role in, 66 
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Teacher associations, 56, 120, 197, 291, 
292 
speakers' bureaus of, 7 
Teacher helpers, 271, 291, 298, 300, 301 
Teachers, ascertaining number needed, 
112, 113 
ascertaining number of vacancies, 111, 
112 
in budget making, 171-173 
in building planning, 227 
certification of, 35 
contracts of, 128-130 
in curriculum improvement, 264-271 
evaluation of, 125-127 
morale of, 58, 59, 130, 135-145 
orientation of, 33, 34, 36, 48, 130-134 
participation in choosing of personnel, 
113-116, 124 
placement of, 128 
and pupils, planning, 154, 155 
in purchasing, 183 
salaries, 138-143 
in school evaluation, 313, 314 
selection of, 107-125 
pre-service, 107-109 
shortage of, 108 
social relationships of, 143 
specifications for positions, 114-116 
substitute, 34 
(See also Staff) 
Telephone courtesy, 28, 29 
Television (see Radio and television) 
Testing of abilities, interests, aptitudes, 
151 
Testing service, 307 
Textbooks, criticism of, 78 
displayed in public library, 78 
lists of, 30, 78 
in public relations, 30, 78 
Three R's, 63, 75, 76 
Traditions, changing, 161 
Transportation of pupils, 16, 46, 211-214 
bus drivers for, 47, 212-214 
and discipline, 213, 214 
hiring of, 213 
training of, 213 
mapping of routes for, 46, 214 
numbering of routes and buses for, 214 
ownership of equipment, 46, 212 
advantages of, 212 
safety in, 212 


